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CHAPTER I. 


little figure in the corner 

of the pink sofa had read 

away the hours of the short 

winter afternoon curled up 

in a ball, her soft red dress, 

soft her soft red lips, 

ivid bits of the dark room. 

Jow, in the twilight, a loud ring at the 
- made het ; | 

isn’t father!’ she said to th 

got 


red cheeks, 
color in 


in sewing at the table. “He’ 
key.” 
The sitting-room door was opened 
by a servant, and on the bare 
floor of the stairs there fell a heavy 
step and a light step, a light step and a 
heavy step. Bella never forgot the first 
time she heard those footfalls. 

The lady at the table put her sew- 
ing down, and at that moment, behind 


W ood 


the servant, a man came in, a 


tall young man, holding out his hand 


young 


and smiling a wonderful and beautiful 


smile, 


MAY, 1915. 


“Aunt Caroline, I’m Antony Fairfax, 
from New I’m Bella’s boy. 
I’ve come to study sculpture. I’ve just 
reached New York, and I came, of 
course, at once to you.” 


Orleans. 


Bella, the little girl, astonishingly tall 
for twelve years old, came to stand by 
Her mother was 
beautiful sis- 


the young man’s side. 
looking at the son of her 

he had 
her lifc 


I 


ter. < been gently, 


isquely: “You've got an 
Antony.” 

“T suppose that comes 
light heart, little 


smile, Cousin 


He laughed. 
from an awfully 
cousin!” 

“Bella” —her 
“don’t be personal. 
mind her, Antony. 


mother frowned— 
You'll learn not to 
She’s frightfully 
spoiled.” 
Che little girl threw back her hair. 
“And you've got light step, 
Cousin Antony, and one heavy step. No 
one ever came up our stairs like that be- 
fore. How do you do it?” 
The stranger’s face clouded. 


one 


He had 
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been looking at her with keen delight, 
and he was caught up short at her 
words. He put out his deformed shoe. 

“This is the heavy step.” 

Bella’s cheeks had been flushed with 
excitement, but the dark red that rose 
at Fairfax’s words made her look like 
a little Indian. 

“Oh, I didn’t know !” she stammered. 
“TI didn’t know.” 

Her cousin comforted her cheerfully. 
“That’s all right. I don’t mind. I fell 
from a cherry tree when I was a little 
chap, and I’ve stumped about ever 
since.” 

His aunt’s gentle voice, indifferent 
and soft, murmured: “Oh, don’t listen 
to her, Antony. She’s a spoiled, incon- 
siderate little girl.” 

But Bella had drawn nearer the 
stranger. She leaned on the table close 


to him and lifted her face, in which her 
eyes shone like stars. She had wounded 


him, and it seemed to her generous little 
heart that she could not quite let it go. 
Under her breath she whispered: 

“But there’s the ig/t step, isn’t there, 
Cousin Antony: And the smile—the 
awfully light smile?” 

Fairfax laughed and leaned forward 
as if he would catch her, but she es- 
caped from under his hand like an elu- 
sive fairy, and when he next saw her, 
she was back in her corner, with her 
book on her knees and her dark hair 
covering her face. 


CHAPTER II. 


He talked with his aunt for a- long 
while. Her grace and dignity sug- 
gested his mother, but she was not so 
lovely as the other woman, whose mem- 
ory was always thrilling to him. 

“So you will learn to model here,” 
she murmured. ‘Now, I wonder who 
would. be the best man.” 

And Fairfax responded quickly: 
“Cedersholm, auntie. He’s the only 
man.” 


“Caroline. 


“My husband”’—his aunt began to 
blush—“your Uncle Carew, knows Mr. 
Cedersholm in the Century Club, but I 
hardly think $s 

Antony threw up his bright head. 

“T have brought a letter from the 
president to Cedersholm and several of 
the little figures I have modeled.” 

“Ah, that will be better.’ And his 
aunt breathed with relief. 

Mrs. Carew’s mention of her husband 
came to Antony like a sharp chill. 
Nothing that had been told him of the 
New York banker who had married his 
gentle aunt had been calculated to in- 
spire him with a sense of kinship. It 
was as if a window had been opened 
into the bright room, letting in the cold 
air. 

A slight noise at the door downstairs 
acted like a current of alarm upon the 
family. The color left his aunt’s cheeks, 
and Bella exclaimed: “J hear father’s 
key.” 

It seemed discourteous to Antony to 
suggest going just as his uncle arrived, 
so he waited a moment in the strange 
silence that fell over the group. 

In a few seconds Mr. Carew came in, 
and his wife announced: ‘My dear, 
this is Antony Fairfax, my sister Bella’s 
son, you know. You remember Bella, 
Henry ?” 

\ wave of red, which must have been 
vigorous in order to sweep in and un- 
der the ruddy color already in Carew’s 
cheeks, testified that he did remember 
the beautiful Mrs. Fairfax. 

“T remember her very well,” he re- 
turned. “Is she as handsome as ever? 
You have chosen a cold day to land in 
the North. The cars are blocked by 
snow. It’s ten degrees below zero to- 
night. I wish you would see that ashes 
are poured on the front steps, Caroline, 
at once.” 

The guest put out his hand. 

“T must be going. Good night, Aunt 
Good night, sir.” 














He marked the ineffectuality in his 
aunt’s face. It was neither embarrass- 
ment nor shame—it was impotence. 

Downstairs in the hall he had left his 
valise and his little hand satchel, with 
the snow melting on them. He came 
from a household whose hospitality was 
as large, as warm, as bright as the sun. 
He had made a stormy passage by the 
packet North. His head was beginning 
to whirl. 

He turned to the red figure of the 
huddled child in the sofa corner. 

“Good night, little cousin.” 

Bella dropped her book and sprang 
up. 

“Good night!” she cried. “Why, 
you're not going, Cousin Antony ?” 

She extended her hand. It was only 
a small child’s hand, but the essential 
was there. He felt the vitality of it, its 
warmth and sweetness against his palm. 

He went out, his heavy and his light 
step echoing on the hard stairway of 
his kinsmen’s inhospitable house. Bella 
watched him from the head of the 
stairs, her book under her arm. Below, 
at the door, he shouldered his bag and 
went out into the whirling snow. It 
met him softly, like a caress, but it was 
very cold. 


[That night, under the gas jet in a 
habby boarding house, Fairfax tried to 
write to his mother, began his lette 
and left it as he began: “My dearest 
mother——”’ She had told him little 


of his kinspeople; the sisters had never 
been friends. Nevertheless, he quite 
understood that, whatever she might 
have thought of the eccentricities of 


his uncle, this welcome to her boy 
would cut her cruelly. She had fully 
expected him to be a guest at the 


Carews. 
He began 
A spray of 


“My dearest mother——” 
to draw idly on the page. 


jasmine uncurled its leaves beneath his 
hand. 


Across his shoulders he felt the 
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coldness of the room where he sat. Out 
of the mouth of the only register came 
a blast of tepid air. A few more hur- 
ried strokes, and Fairfax had indicated 
on the page before him a child’s head— 
an upturned face. 

As he rounded the chin, Antony saw 
that the sketch would be likely to charm 
him, and he was tired out and cold. He 
threw down his pen, dragged out his 
valise, opened it, took out his things, 
and prepared for his first night’s rest in 
the city of the unfriendly kinsmen. 


CHAPTER III. 


When Cedersholm, who had_ been 
abroad, returned to New York, Fair- 
fax presented himself at the studio, get- 
ting as far as the workroom of the great 
Swede, who had started in life the son 
of a tinsmith in Stockholm. The 
smell of the clay, the sight of the fig- 
ures swathed in damp cloths, the shaded 
light, struck Fairfax deliciously as he 
waited for an audience with Ceders- 
holm. He drew his breath deep, as if 
he were now at last in his element. 

But Cedersholm was out, and with no 
other encouragement than his glimpse 
of the studio, Antony was turned away. 

If it had been only spring, or any 


season less brutal than this winter, 
whose severity met him at times with 
a fre rebuff and a fresh surprise! 
Idealistic, impractical, untried, and un- 


schooled, he faced the fact that he had 
no plan or idea whatsoever of how to 
forge his life. Twenty-five dollars was 
all he had in the world. He wanted to 
work at art, but how and where he did 
not know. Some of the studios could 
use models; Fairfax burned at the 
thought. Yet he could not study as a 
pupil and live on air, and no artist 
wanted practical workmen. 

Then, one night when his meager cap- 
ital was almost spent, and he had about 
given up hope, his landlady handed him 
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a letter bearing his aunt’s monogram 
embossed in gold. 

He tore it open eagerly. 
ran: 


The letter 


My Dear Antony: Bella should have 
drawing lessons. I think she has talent. 
Will you come and teach her three times a 
week? I don’t know about remuneration 
for such things, except as the school bills 
indicate. Shall we say twenty dollars a term 
—and I am not clear as to what a “term” is! 
In music lessons, for instance 

Here she had evidently made some 
calculations and scratched them out, 
and the matter of price was dropped 
forever and ever. To an unpractical 
woman, such a drop is always soothing, 
and to a sensitive pauper probably no 
less so. 

He decided not to shut any doors 
against himself. Therefore, with no 
arriére-pensée or any rankling thought, 
he went on the appointed afternoon to 
teach his little cousin the rudiments of 
drawing. 

A room on the upper floor had been 
assigned for the lessons—a big room 
full of forgotten things. 

Bella had already installed herself 
there. She curled over the table and 
bent her head and broke her pencils one 
by one. Fairfax watched her. She 
was lightly and finely made. From un- 
der her short red skirt the pretty leg, 
in its woolen stocking, swung to and 
fro. There was a hole in the stocking 
heel, visible above the tiny, tiny. slipper 
Above the crude dark collar of the 
gingham apron rose her dark head, with 
its wild torrent of curling hair—won- 
derful hair, tangled and unkempt, curl- 
ing roundly at the ends—and beneath 
the locks the curve of her cheek was 
like ivory. She was a Southern beauty, 
her little red mouth twisted awry over 
her drawing. 

He took the rubber, erasing her care- 
less work, sat down by her, and began 
to give her real instruction. 

“T can’t draw anything, Cousin An- 


tony, when you've got that look on,” she 
complained. 

Fairfax continued his_work. 
You’ve got the heavy 
Are you mad 


“It’s no use. 
look like the heavy step. 
at me?” 

Not her words, but her voice made 
her cousin stop his drawing. In it was 
a hint of the tears she hated to shed. 
Bella leaned her elbow on the table, 
rested her head in her hand, and 
searched Fairfax’s face with her elo- 
quent eyes. They were not like her 
mother’s, doelike and patient. Bella’s 
were dark eyes, superb and shadowy. 
They held soniething of Spanish mys- 
tery, caught from the strain that ran 
through the Carew family from the 
Middle Ages, when the Carez had been 
nobles in Andalusia. 

“I’m angry with myself, Bella. 
a fool!” 

“Oh, no, you’re not,” she breathed de- 
votedly. “You’re a genius.” 

The tension of Fairfax’s heart re- 
laxed. The highest praise that any 
woman could have found, this child, in 
her naiveté, gave him. 

“Why don’t you make some figures 
and sell them, Cousin Antony? Are 
you worried about money troubles?” 
She had heard these terms often. 

“Yes,” he said shortly; ‘just that.” 


He had gone on to 


I’m 


sketch a head on 


touching it absently, 


ne drawing board, 
and over his shoulder Bella murmured 

“Cousin Antony, it’s just like me. 
You just draw wonderfully!” 

He deepened the shadows in the hair 
and rounded the ear, held it some way 
off, and looked at it. ; 3 

“T went to see Mr. Cedersholm the 
other day,” Fairfax continued, for lack 
of other confidante taking the dark- 
eyed child. “Now, if Cedersholm 
would only take me up, and give me 
the chance to work under him, I’d soon 
show him.” 

Bella agreed warmly: 
you soon would!” 


“Yes, indeed, 
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CHAPTER IV. 


The sculptor Cedersholm had come 
from Sweden himself a poor boy. He 
had worked his way into recognition 
and fame, but his experience in life had 
embittered rather than softened him. 
He early discovered that there is noth- 
ing but example that we can learn from 
the poor or take from the poor, and he 
avoided everything that did not add to 
his fame and everything that did not 
bring in immediate profit. 

He would not have dined at the 
Carews’ without an ulterior motive. 
Henry Carew was something of a fig- 
ure in the Century Club. But Ceders- 
holm had not foreseen what a wretched 
dinner he would be called on to eat. 
Cooked by a woman hired for the day, 
half cold and wholly unpalatable, Mr. 
Carew’s banquet was iar from being 
a feast worthy of an epicure. 

Somewhat cheered, however, by his 


cigar and liqueur, Cedersholm found a 
seat in a small reception room out of 
earshot of his host and hostess, and, in 
company with Canon Prynne, of Al- 
bany, managed to pass an agreeable half 


hour. 

The sculptor took up his conversation 
with his friend where-he had left it in 
the dining room. He had been speak- 
ig of a recent commission given him 

city, for an important piece of 
Park. 

You know, canon, we've succeeded 
in bringing to New York the Abydos 
sphinx, a marvelous, gigantic creature. 
It’s to be placed in the Mall.” 

This Canon Prynne had heard. 

“The base pedestal and fixtures are to 
be yours, Cedersholm ?” 

The sculptor nodded. “Yes, and 
manual labor such as this involves is 
tremendous. If I were in France now, 
or in Italy, I could find chaps to help 
me. As it is, I work alone.” After a 
pause he said: “However, I like the 
sole responsibility.” 


rk to be done for Central 


“Now, I am not sure,” returned his 
companion, “whether it is well to like 
too sole a responsibility. As far as J 
am concerned, no sooner do I think my- 
self important than I discover half a 
dozen persons in my environment to 
whom I am doing a wrong, if I do not 
invite them to share my glory.” 

There had been no one in the small 
room to which the gentlemen had with- 
drawn, but now their chat was suddenly 
interrupted by a small, clear voice ask- 
ing: “Is this Mr. Cedersholm ?” 

Neither guest had seen steal into the 
room a little girl—slender, overgrown, 
in a ridiculously short dress and ridic- 
ulous shoes and stockings, her dark hair 
falling around her glowing cheeks. In 
terror of being caught and banished and 
punished, but ardent and determined, 
Bella had braved her father’s displeas- 
ure. She fixed her eyes on the sculptor 
and said rapidly: 

“Excuse me for coming to father’s 
party, but I am in a great hurry. I 
want to speak to you about my Cousin 
Antony. He’s a great genius,” she 
went on earnestly, “a sculptor just like 
you, only he can’t get any work. -If he 
had a chance, he’d make perfectly beau- 
tiful things.” 

“Who is Cousin Antony, my child?” 
asked the canon. 

“Why, Antony Fairfax.” 

Cedersholm exclaimed: “Fairfax, but 
} I have a letter from a Mr. Fair- 
fax. It came while I was in France.” 

“Are you Mr. Carew’s little daugh- 
ter?” asked the clergyman. 

Bella Carew. And I must go now, 
sir. Arabella is my real name.” 

“What a quaint, old-fashioned little 
creature !’’ Cedersholm mused. 

“Charming!” murmured Canon 
Prynne. “Perfectly charming! Now, 
my dear Cedersholm, there’s your fel- 
low for the Central Park pedestal.”’ 


yes! 


“ 


And so it was that the following 
evening when Fairfax limped over to 
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the mantelpiece in his dingy room, he 
found this letter, addressed on big pa- 
per in a small, distinguished hand: 
Dear Mr. FairFax: I have not answered 
your letter because I was so unfortunate as 
to lose your address. Learning last night 
that you are a nephew of Mr. Carew’s, and 
sure of a response if I send this to his care, 
I write to ask that you will come in to see 
me to-morrow at five o'clock. Yours sin- 
cerely, GUNNER CEDERSHOLM. 


CHAPTER V. 


Fairfax went into the studio of the 
first sculptor in the United States with 
the set determination of finding work. 
Cedersholm was cool and absorbed, oc- 
cupied and preoccupied, overburdened 

~with orders, all of which meant money 
and fame, but required time. He was 
reposing on a divan in the corner of a 
vast studio giving on a less magnificent 
workroom. The studio was in semi- 
darkness, but a table near the sofa bore 


a lamp whose light fell on the sculp- 


tor’s face. To Fairfax, Cedersholm 
was a lion and wore a mane. In real- 
ity, he was a small, insignificant man 
who might have been a banker. 

The Southerner introduced himself, 
and, when he was seated by the sculp- 
tor’s side, began to expose his projects, 
to dream aloud. He could have talked 
forever, but the sum of what he said 
was that he enter 
holm’s studio. 

“The old Italians 
sir,’ he pleaded. 

“There are classes at Cooper Union,” 
Cedersholm began. 

But Fairfax, his clear eyes on the 
artist, said? “But I want to work under 
a genius.” 

The other was complimented, and in- 


wanted to Ceders- 


took subordinates, 


voluntarily smiled. 

“Well, of course, there is plenty of 
hard work to be done right here in this 
studio.” He spoke cautiously and in a 
measured tone. “I have workmen with 
me, but no artists.” 


Fairfax patiently waited. He was as 
verdant as young jasmine leaves, as in- 
experienced and guileless as a child. 

“T had not thought of taking such an 
assistant as you represent, Mr. Fair- 
fax.” The older man fixed him with 
clever eyes. “A fellow must have no 
end of courage in him, no end of pa- 
tience, no end of humility, to do what 
you say you want to do.” 

The young man bowed his head. 

“Courage, patience, and humility are 
the attributes of genius, sir.” 

“Yes,” admitted Cedersholm, “they 
are. But ordinary talent will do very 
well in. my workshop, and it is all that I 
need in a subordinate.” 

Fairfax smiled lightly. “I think I 
may say I am a rattling good worker, 
Mr. Cedersholm. Any hodcarrier may 
say that without vanity. And if you 
turn me out, I’ll take a mason’s place at 
two dollars a day.” 

Cedersholm smiled. 

“You don’t look like a mason,” he 
said hesitatingly, “though you do ap- 
pear muscular. What would be your 
suggestion with regard to our rela- 
tions ?” 

Fairfax’s eager heart was saying: 
“Oh, teach me, master, all you know! 
Let me come and play with the clay, 
finger it, handle it! Set me loose in 
that big, cool, silent room! Let me 
I can see the 
that white- 


wander out there where 
shadow of that and 
draped figure!” 

“You are a fairly good draftsman?” 
Cedersholm asked. ‘“‘Have you any 
taste for decoration and applied de- 
sign?” 

“T think I have.” 

The master rose. 

“Come to-morrow morning at ten, 
and I'll give you something to do. I’ve 
just accepted a contract for interior 
decoration, a new house on Fifth Ave- 
nue. I might possibly make you useful 
there.” 

Fairfax 


cast 


walked home on air. He 
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walked from Ninth Street, where the 
studio was, to his boarding house, in 
the cold, still winter night—a long 
tramp. In spite of his limp, he swung 
along, his coat open, his hat on the back 
of his head, his cheeks bright, his lips 
smiling. As he passed under the gas 
lamps, they shone like Oriental stars. 
He no longer shivered at the cold, and, 
warm with faith and confidence, his 
heart could have melted a storm. He 
fairly floated up Madison Avenue, 
and by his side the spirits of his ideals 
kept him company. 

Oh, he would do beautiful things for 
New York City! He would become 
great here. He would garland the me- 
tropolis with laurel, leave statues in its 
open places.that should bear his name. 
At ten o’clock on the following day he 
was to begin his apprenticeship, and he 
would soon show his power to Ceders- 
holm. He felt that power now in him 
like wine, like nectar, and in his veins 
the spirit of creation, the impulse to art, 
rose like a draft. His aunt should be 
proud of him, his uncle should cease to 
despise him, and Bella 


And Fairfax paid for his salt! 

How valuable he was to Cedersholm 
in those days he discovered some ten 
Perched on his high stool 
his materials be- 
he drew in, freehand, what 
his ideas The third day he 
went with Cedersholm to the palace of 
Rudolph Field, on Fifth Avenue, to in- 
spect the rooms to be decorated. 

He went into the “Castle of the 
Chinking Guineas”—as he called it in 
writing to his mother—as buoyantly as 
if he had not a leaking boot on one foot 
and a bill for a cheap suit of clothes in 
his pocket. He mentally ranged his 
visions on the frieze he was to consider, 
and as he thought, his own stature 
seemed to rise gigantic in the vast salon. 
He was alone with Cedersholm. The 
Fields were in Europe, not to return 


years later. 


at the drawing table, 


fore him, 


suggested. 


until the palace had been made beauti- 
ful. 

Cedersholm planned out his scheme 
rather vaguely, discoursing on a com- 
monplace theme, indicating ceilings and 
walls, and Fairfax heard him through 
his own meditations. He impulsively 
caught the master’s arm and, pointing, 
“Just there,” he said, “why not 

And when he had finished, Ceders- 
holm accepted his idea, but without 
warmth. 

“Perfectly. You have caught my sug- 
gestions, Mr. Fairfax.” And poor An- 
tony shut his lips over his next flight. 

In the same week Cedersholm left 
for Florida, and Fairfax, in the de- 
serted studio, sketched and modeled 4 
sa faim—to his hunger—as the French 
say, or, as the English say, less materi- 
ally, “to his soul's content.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


The following year—in January— 
lying on his back on the scaffolding, 
Fairfax drew in his designs for the mil- 
lionaire’s ceiling, freely, boldly, con- 
vincingly, and it is doubtful whether 
the eye of the proprietor—he was a fat, 
practical, easy-going millionaire, who 
had made more money out of hog’s 
lard than ever was made out of art—it 
is doubtful Mr. Field’s 
when gazing upward, saw the things 
that Fairfax thought he Mr. 
Rudolph Field never paused before a 
truer, more beloved labor, if he ad- 
mired better, in the galleries of the Old 
World. 

During those weeks, Fairfax never 
went back to the studio, but one day he 
swung himself down when Cedersholm 
came in, and said: 

“I’m a little short of money, sir. You 
know I am in New York on my own 
hook.” 

Cedersholm put his hand in his pocket 
and gave Antony a bill with the air of 
a man to whom money is as disagree- 


whether eyes, 


drew. 
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able and dangerous as a contagious dis- 
ease. The bill was for fifty dollars, and 
seemed a great deal to Antony, then, a 
great deal too little ; in comparison with 
his bills, it seemed nothing at all. 
Cedersholm followed up his payment 
with an invitation to Antony to come 
to Ninth Street the following day. 

“I am sketching out my idea for the 
pedestal in Central Park. Would you 
care to see it? It might interest you as 
a student.” 


Cedersholm’s design for the base of 
the pedestal designed to support the 
Winged Victory was placed against the 
wall of the studio. It was admirable, 
harmonious, noble. 

“What do you think of it, Fairfax?” 
Cedersholm asked. 

Fairfax started from. his meditation. 

“It’s immense,” he murmured. 

“You think it does not express what 
is intended?’ Cedersholm’s clever eyes 
were directed at Fairfax. “What’s the 
matter with it?” 

Without reply, the young man took 
up a sheet of paper and a piece of char- 
coal, drew steadily for a few seconds, 
and held out the sheet. 

“Something like this—under the four 
corners—wouldn’t it give an idea—of 
life? The sphinx is winged. Doesn’t 
it seem as if its body should rest on 
life ?”’ 

If Cedersholm had it in mind to say, 
“You have quite caught my suggestion,” 
he controlled this remark, covered his 
mouth with his hand, and considered. 
He considered for a day or two. He 
then went to Washington to talk with 
the architects of the new State museum. 

And Fairfax? 

Once more he found the four walls 
of the quiet studio shutting him in; 
found himself inhabiting with the 
friendly silence and with the long days, 
as spring began to come. 

He finished the modeling of his four 


curious, original creatures, beasts in- 
tended to be the supports of the sphinx, 
in Easter week, and wrote to Ceders- 
holm begging him for directions, and 
authority to have them cast in bronze. 


*CHAPTER VII. 


The four beasts were of heroic size; 
they were like creatures of a prehistoric. 
age. 

Fairfax’s plans for the future took 
dignity now, and importance, from the 
fact of his success, and he reviewed 
with joy the hard labor of the winter, 
for which in all he had been paid one 
hundred dollars. 

He was in need of everything new, 
from shoes up. That miserable foot of 
his gave him pain. The unusual strain 
of standing long at his work, the tramps 
he took to save car fare, wearied him, 
and he was finally laid up for ten days. 
No one missed him apparently, and the 
long, painful hours dragged, and he saw 
no one but his landlady. ,His mother, 
as if she knew, sent him extra money 
and wonderful letters, breathing pride 
in him and confidence in his success. 

On the day when he was finally up, 
just as he was setting forth again to 
the studio, a visitor was announced. It 
was his Aunt Caroline. 


“My dear boy, why didn’t you let us 


know you had been ill?’ she cried. 


[here is something exquisite to a 
man in the presence of a woman in his 
Sick room, be she lovely or homely, old 
or young. 

“This is awfully, awfully good of 
you, auntie. I’ve had a mighty bad 
time with this foot of mine.” 

Mrs. Carew, in her street dress, ready 
for an all day’s shopping, came airily 
in and laid her hand on her nephew’s 
shoulder. Fairfax thought he saw a 
look of Bella, a look of his mother. He 
leaned eagerly forward and kissed his 
visitor. 
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“It’s mighty good of you, auritie.” 

“No, my dear boy, it isn’t! I really 
didn’t know you were ill. We would 
have sent you things from the Bucking- 
ham. Our own cook is so poor.” 

She couldn’t sit down; she had just 
run in on her way to shop. She had 
something to say to him. 

“What’s wrong, Aunt Caroline?” 

His aunt took a seat beside him on 
the bed. Her doelike eyes wandered 
about his room, bare save for the draw- 
ings on the walls and, on a chair in a 
corner, a cast covered by a wet cloth. 
Mrs. Carew’s hands clasped over her 
silk bead purse hanging empty between 
the rings. 

“I have come to ask a great favor of 
you, Antony.” 

He repeated in astonishment: “Of 
me? Why, auntie, anything that I can 
do “ 

Mrs. Carew’s slender figure undu- 
She made 


lated, the sculptor thought. 
him think of a swan—of a lily. Her 
pale, ineffectual features had an old- 


fashioned loveliness. He put his hand 
over hers, murmuring devotedly : 

“You must let me do anything there 
is to do,” 

“I’m in debt, Tony,” she murmured 
tremulously. “Your uncle gives me so 
little money—it’s impossible to run the 
establishment.” 


” 


He exclaimed hotly: “It’s a shame, 
\unt Caroline!” 

“Henry thinks we spend a great deal 
of money, but I like to dress my dear 
little daughter well.” 

Her nephew recalled Bella’s ward- 
robe. Mrs. Carew, as if she were con- 
fessing a readily forgiven fault, whis- 
pered: 

“T am so 
tony !” 

He could not help smiling. 

“Down in Maiden Lane last week, I 
bought a beautiful lamp for the front 
hall. I intended paying for it by in- 


fond of bric-a-brac, An- 


stallments, but I’ve not been able to save 
enough. The men are waiting at the 
house now. I can’t tell your uncle, I 
really can’t! He would turn me out of 
doors.” 

Over Fairfax’s mind flashed a picture 
of his self-righteous uncle confronted 
by a debt to a Jew ironmonger. 

“Carew’s a brute!” he said shortly. 
“TI can’t see why you married him.” 

Mrs. Carew, absorbed in the picture 
of the men waiting in-the front hall, 
and the iron lamp waiting as well, did 
not reply. 

“How much do you need, auntie?” 

“Only fifty dollars, my dear boy. I 
can give it back next week when Henry 
pays me my allowance.” 

He exclaimed: “I’m lucky to have it 
to help you out, auntie! I've got it 
right here.” 

The sense of security transformed 
Mrs. Carew. She laughed gently, and 
put her hand on her nephew’s shoulder 
again, exclaiming: 

“How fortunate! Tony, how glad I 
am I thought of you!” 

He gave her all of his mother’s gift 
but ten dollars, and as she bestowed it 
carefully away, she murmured: 

“It is a superb lamp, and a great bar- 
gain. You shall see it lit to-night.” 

“I’m afraid not to-night, Aunt Caro- 
line. I’m off to see Cedersholm now, 
and I shan’t be up to much, I reckon, 
when I get back.” 

His visitor rose, and Fairfax dis- 
covered that he did not wish to detain 
her as he had thought to do before she 
had mentioned her errand. She seemed 
to have escaped him efitirely. She was 
as intangible as air, as unreal. 

As he opened the door for her, con- 
sidering her, he said: 

“Bella looks very much like my 
mother, doesn’t she, Aunt Caroline?” 

Mrs. Carew thought that Bella re- 
sembled her father. 































































CHAPTER VIII. 


At the studio he was informed by 
Cedersholm’s man that his master was 
absent on a long voyage. 

“He has left me a note?” 

“Posted it, no doubt, sir.” 

The man asked him if he had been 
ill. He was thoroughly sympathetic, but 
he was, as well, an excellent servant, 
notwithstanding that he served a master 
whom he did not understand. 

“T should like to get my traps in the 
studio,” Fairfax said. 

“Yes, Mr. Fairfax,” 
ask the young man in. 

“T’ll come back again to-morrow. I'll 
find a note, likely, uptown.’ 

“Sure to, Mr. Fairfax.” 

Too troubled and dazed to pursue the 
matter farther, Fairfax returned to his 
room. 

He found no word from Cedersholm, 
however, and the doors of the studio 
were henceforth shut against him, the 
servant courteously but firmly refus- 
ing him admittance. Something was 
wrong.at the foundry, also. The young 
man was sensible of a reticence among 
the men. Every one was waiting for 
Cedersholm’s orders. 

The beasts were cast. 


3ut he did not 


“Look out how you treat those 


molds,” Fairfax ordered the men 


fiercely. “Those colossi belong to me. 
What’s the damage for casting them ?” 

At the response Fairfax winced and 
thrust his hands into his empty pockets. 

Under his breath he said: “Damn 
Cedersholm for a cold-blooded brute! 
My youth and my courage have gone 
into these weeks here.” 

As he left the foundry, he repeated 
his injunction about the care of the 
molds, and his personal tenderness for 
the bronze creatures was so keen that 
he did not appreciate the significant fact 
that he was treated with scant respect. 

On another day he stopped in at the 
Field palace on his way uptown, and a 
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‘man in an official cap at the door asked 
him for his card of admission. 

“Card of admission? Why, I’m one 
of the decorators here. I reckon you're 
new, my boy. I only quit working a 
fortnight ago.” 

He was nervous and pale; his clothes 
were shabby. 

“Sorry,” returned the man. “My or- 
ders are strict from Mr. Cedersholm 
himself. Nobody comes in without his 
card.” 

Fairfax ground his heel on the cruel 
stones. 

He had been shut away by his con- 
centrated work in Cedersholm’s studio 
from outside interests. He felt now 
that he had no friend in New York but 
Bella. In the May evenings, now warm, 
he sat on a bench in Central Park, list- 
lessly watching the wind in the young 
‘trees and listening to the voices of 
happy children on their way to the lake 
with their boats. He began to have a” 
proper conception of his own single- 
handed struggle. He began to know 
what it is, without protection or home 
or any capital, to grapple with life first- 
hand. 

“Why, art is the longest way in the 
world!” he thought. “It’s the rudest 
and steepest, and to climb it success- 
fully needs colossal genius, as well as 
the other things. And it needs money.” 

He went slowly back to his hall room. 
Along the wall, his array of boots, all in 
bad condition—his unequal boots and 
his deformity struck him, and his fail- 
ure. A mist rose before his eyes. 


One Sunday afternoon, in his desire 
to see Bella, he forgot nis distaste of 
meeting the master of the house, and 
rang the bell at an hour when Carew 
was likely to be at home. He had, too, 
for the first time, a wish to see the man 
who had made a success of his own life. 
Whatever his home and family were, 
Carew was a success. Fairfax often 
noted his uncle’s name mentioned at di- 
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rectors’ meetings and functions where 
his presence indicated that the banker 
was an authority on finance. Ever since 
Mrs. Carew had borrowed money of 
him, Fairfax had been inclined to think 
better of his uncle. 

He went in quietly. His aunt was 
seated at the piano, singing, with Bella 
standing beside her. She had a won- 
derful voice, exquisitely fresh and 
sweet. 

“You might have told us you were 
ill,’ Bella reproved him. “When I 
heard, I made some wine jelly for you, 
but it wabbled away.” 

Fairfax glanced toward his aunt, un- 
consciously looking to her for comfort 
on this trying day. If there was any 
comfort anywhere, he was going to 
have it. He said to her, in a voice deep- 
ened by feeling: 

“Aunt Caroline, I’m a little down on 
my luck.” 

The lady turned her doelike eyes on 
her nephew. 

“My dear Tony 

He clenched his hands to keep down 
his emotion. 

“Yes, Cedersholm has turned his back 
on me, as far as I can see.” Then, with 
a short laugh, he threw off his intense 
mood, thoroughly ashamed of his weak- 

“Our branch of the family, Aunt 
round, | 


line, are unlucky all 


on 

There was one thought uppermost in 
his aunt’s mind. She had no money 
with which to pay her debt to him. 
When there weren’t lamps to buy, there 
were rugs and figures of biscuit Ven- 
uses bending over biscuit streams. She 
had confessed her vice—she “adored 
bric-a-brac.” The jumble in her mind 
made her eyes more vague than ever. 

“Will you go back South?” she won- 
dered. 

He started, 
hands. 

“Go back te 
Auntie!” 


spread out his empty 


mother like this? 


As ineffectual as she had been on the 
night of his arrival, so now Mrs. Carew 
sat ineffectual before his crisis. 

“My poor boy!” she breathed. She 
turned to the piano again, and her fin- 
gers strayed among the keys and found 
the melody of “Flow Gently, Sweet 
Afton.” 

The young traveler at her side was 
too much of a man, even in his state of 
despair, to expect a woman to lift his 
burden. If she did, he did not think of 
the money she owed him. What he 
wanted was that a soothing touch 
should be laid on his heart, and the song 
did what she did not. 

Bella had gone upstairs. Mrs. Carew 
sang through the first verse of ‘Flow 
Gently, Sweet Afton.” As far as she 
was concerned, nothing could have been 
a greater relief. The sympathy she did 
not know how to give, her .remorse for 
the debt she had never discharged, the 
affection she had for Antony, and her 
own self-pity, Mrs. Carew threw into 
her voice, and it shook its tremolo 
through him. 

He breathed devotedly, “Thank you, 
dear!” and raised one of his aunt’s 
hands to his lips. 

Mr. Carew had let himself in with his 
latchkey, and was within a few feet of 
them as his wife finished her song. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Neither Antony nor Mrs. Carew had 
the presence of mind to stir. Mrs. Fair- 
fax had once said of her brother-in-law 
that he was “a vain creature whose 
pomposity stood in place of dignity.” 
Carew, at all events, came upon a scene 
that he had never supposed would con- 
front his Before him, in _ his 
own drawing-room, a whippersnapper 
from the South was kissing his wife’s 
hand. To Carew, the South was the 
heart of sédition, bad morals, lacka- 
daisical indolence. What the South 
could not do for him in arousing his 


eves. 
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distaste, the word “artist” completed. 
He said to his wife: 
“Ts this the way you pass your Sab- 
bath afternoons, Mrs. Carew ?” 

And before she could murmur, “My 
dear Henry he turned on Fair- 
fax. 

“Can’t you find anything better to do 
in New York, sir He could not 
finish. 

Fairfax rose. “Don’t say anything 
you will regret, sir. I kissed my aunt’s 
hand as I would have kissed my moth- 
er’s. Not that I need to make excuse.” 

“You are wise to make no excuses,” 
Carew said coldly. “I could not under- 
stand your sentiments. 
ideas of how a young man should em- 
ploy his time and carve out his exist- 
ence.” 

Mrs. Carew, who had never been so 
terrified in her life, thought she would 
faint, but had presence of mind enough 
to realize that unconsciousness would 
be prejudicial to her, and by bending 
over the keys kept her balance. 

- She murmured: “My dear, you are 
very hard on Antony.” 

Carew paid no attention to her. 

“Your career, sir, your manner of 
life, are no affair of mine. I am con- 
cerned in you as you fetch your point 
of view”—Carew was celebrated for his 








[ have my own 


extempore speaking—‘‘your customs, 
and your morals into my hous¢ 
son 


said Mrs. Fairfax’s 
shall take them 


‘Believe me,” 
in a choked voice, “I 
out of it forever.” 

Carew bowed. 

“You are at liberty to do so, Fair- 
fax. You have not asked my advice or 
my opinions. You have ingratiated 
yourself with my friends, to my regret 
and theirs.” 

Antony exclaimed violently: 
what do you mean by that, sir? 

“T am in no way obliged to explain 
myself to you, Fairfax.” 

“But fairly shouted the 


“Now, 


” 


are!” 


you 








‘With whom have I in- 


young man. 
gratiated myself to your regret?’ 

“IT speak of Cedersholm, the sculp- 
tor.” 

‘Well, what does he say of me?” pur- 
sued the poor young man. 

“It seems you have had the liberty of 
his workshop for months = 

“Yes.” Antony calmed his voice by a 
great effort. “I have, and I have slaved 
in it like a nigger, like a slave in the 
sugar cane. What of that?” 

The fact of the matter was that Ced- 
ersholm, in the Century Club, had 
spoken to Carew lightly of Antony, and 
slightingly. He had given the young 
sculptor scant praise, and had wounded 
and cut Carew’s pride in a relative even 
so remote as an undesirable nephew by 
marriage. Carew could not remember 
what Cedersholm had actually said, but 
it had been unfortunate. 

“I don’t know what Cedersholm has 
said to you,” cried Antony Fairfax, 
“nor do I care! He has sapped my 
life’s blood. He has taken the talent of 
me for four long months. He is keep- 
ing my drawings and my designs, and, 
by God i 

“Stop!” Mr. Carew sharply. 
“How dare you use such language in 
my house, before my wife?” 








said 


Antony laughed shortly. He fixed 
his ardent blue eyes on the older man, 
and, as he did so, the sense of his own 


youth came to him. He was twenty 
years this man’s junior. Youth was his, 
if he was poor and unlucky. The de- 
sire to say to the banker, “If I should 
tell you what I thought of you as a hus- 
band and a father!” he checked, and in- 
stead cried hotly: 

“God’s here, at all events, sir, and 
perhaps my way of calling on Him is 
as good as another’s.”’ 

He extended his hand. It 
tremble. 

“Good-by, Aunt Caroline.” 

Hers, cold as ice, just touched his. 


did not 
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“Henry,” she gasped, “he’s Arabella’s 
son!” 

Again the scarlet Antony had seen 
before touched the banker’s face. 

Fairfax limped out of the room. His 
clothes were so shabby that, warm as it 
was, he wore his overcoat to cover his 
suit. The coat lay in the hall. Bella 
had been busy, during his visit, on her 
own affairs. She had broken open her 
bank. Her keen ears had heard An- 
tony’s remark to her mother about be- 
ing down on his luck, and her tender 
heart had recognized the heavy note -in 


his voice. Her toy bank had been her 


greatest treasure for a year or two. It 


represented all the “serious” money, as 
she called it, that had ever been given 
her. She had been so long breaking it 
open that she had not heard the scene 
below in the drawing-room. 

As Fairfax lifted his coat quickly, it 
jingled. He thrust his hands into the 
pockets. They were full of coin. His 
sorrow, anger, and horror were so keen 
that he was guilty of the unkindest act 
of his life. 

“What’s this?” he cried, and emptied 
out his pockets on the floor. The pre- 
cious fell and rolled away on 
every side. Bella, who had hidden on 
the stairs in order to watch the effect of 
her surprise, saw the disaster and heard 


The 


coins 


r beloved cousin’s voice in anger 


little girl flew down. 

“Cousin Antony, how could you? It 
was for you! I broke my bank for you! 
There were ten dollars there and fifty- 
nine cents.” 

There was nothing gracious in Fair- 
fax’s face as it bent on the excited child. 

“Pick up your money,” he = said 
harshly, his hand on the door. ‘“‘Good- 
by.” 

“Oh,” cried the child, “I didn’t know 
you were proud like that!” 

“Proud!” he breathed deeply. “I'd 
rather starve in the gutter than touch a 
penny in this house.” 

He saw the flaming 


cheeks and 


averted eyes, and he heard Bella call, 
“Cousin Antony!” in a heart-rent voice, 
as he opened the door, banged it furi- 
ously, and strode out into the street. 


CHAPTER X. 


He had slept all night in a strained 
position between a barrel of tallow can- 
dles and a bag of potatoes. In spite of 
the hardness of the potatoes on which 
he lay, and the odor of the candles, he 
had lost consciousness for a part of the 
night, and now, when he awoke, bruised 
and weary, he found the car stationary. 

The night before, after he had rushed 
headlong from his uncle’s house, smart- 
ing under injustice, he had walked 
blindly until he had come to the Forty- 
second Street station. His faint and 
wretched spirit had longed for nothing 
so much as escape from the brutal city 
where he had squandered his talent, 
crushed his spirit, and made a poor ap- 
prenticeship to ingratitude. 

A baggage car with an open door on 
the main line had been the only means 
of transportation of which he could 
avail himself, and he had crept into it 
undiscovered and stowed himself away, 
hoping that the train’s direction was 
westward and expecting to be thrown 
out at any moment. 

As he listened, he could not hear a 
sound, and, crawling out from between 
the sacks in the car, he saw the dim 
light of early dawn through a crack in 
the door. Pushing open the sliding 
door, he discovered that the car had 
stopped on a siding in an immense rail- 
road yard and that he was the only soul 
in sight. He climbed out stiffly. He 
didn’t wonder where he was—he didn’t 
Any place was good enough to be 
penniless in and to jump off from! His 
one idea at the moment was food. Just 
in front of him a street of small, cheap 
houses came down to the tracks. He 
could see an eating house among them, 
but he had no money. 


care. 
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“God!” he thought to himself. “To 
be hungry like this and not be a beggar 
or a criminal, just a duffer of a gentle- 
man of no account!” 

He thrust his hands deep into the 
pockets of his overcoat, and his fingers 
touched what seemed to be a loose but- 
ton. He turned it; it did not feel quite 
like a button. He drew it out—it was a 
twenty-five-cent piece. He had not 
shaken out quite all of Bella’s coins on 
the hall floor. This bit of silver had 
caught between the lining and the cloth 
and resisted his angry fling. As the 
young man looked at it, his face soft- 
tened. He turned down the little street 
and went into the eating house, saying 
to himself as he crossed the doorsill: 

“Little cousin, you don’t know what 
serious money this is!” 

A girl, whom he judged by her 
frowzled hair and her heavy eyes had 
just been aroused from sleep, stood be- 
hind the counter, pouring hot and 
steaming coffee into thick: china cups. 
The smell to the hungry man was di- 
vine. His mouth watered. From one 
pot the coffee came out with milk added, 
and from another the liquid poured 
clear. Fairfax asked for coffee with 
milk and a sandwich, and as the girl 
pushed the plate -with hunks of bread 
and ham toward him, he asked: 

“How much, plea se?” 

Her 
gray eyes could have sparkled if she 


She glanced at 


The girl raised her heavy lids 


had been less sleepy. 
him and responded in a soft brogue: 

“Two cints a cup. Sandwiches two 
cints apiece.” 

He took his breakfast over to a table 
where a customer was already seated 
before a huge breakfast. After watch- 
ing Fairfax for a few moments, this 
man said to him: 

“Some appetite, mister.” 

“T have, indeed,” Fairfax returned, 
“and I’m going to begin over again.” 

The man wore a red shirt under his 
battered was a-cock 


coat; his bowler 


on his head. Antony often recalled 
Sanders as he looked that morning. 

“Much going on here?” Fairfax 
asked. 

“Yards. Up here, in West Albany, 
it’s nothing but yards and railroading.” 

“Ah!” nodded Fairfax, and to him- 
self: “This is the capital of New York 
State, Albany; that’s where I am.” 

And it was not far enough away to 
please him. 

The man’s breakfast, which had been 
fed into him by his knife, was disposed 
of, and he went on: 

“Good, steady employment. They’re 
decent to you. Have to be—good men 
are scarce.” 

A tall, well-set-up engineer came to 
the coffee counter, and Fairfax’s com- 
panion called out to him: 

“Got your new fireman yet, Joe?” 

And the other, with a cheerful string 
of oaths, responded that he had not 
got him and that he didn’t want any- 
body, either, who wasn’t going to stay 
more than five minutes in his cab. 

“They've got a sign out at the 
yards,” he finished, “advertising for 
hands, and, when [ run in at noon, I'll 
call up and see what’s doing.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
Was May 
Hudse 


That Five months later, 
when the n flowed between flam 


mists of 


ing October shores, and the 
; 
I 


a golden grail on 


autumn hung like 
the air, Fairfax leaned out of the win- 
dow of an engine cab and cried to an- 
other man, in another cab on the op- 
posite track: 

“Hello, Sanders, how’s your health?” 

The engineer responded that he was 
fine as silk, and rang his bell and passed 
on his rolling way. 

Fairfax wore a red shirt, and his 
trousers were thick with oil and grease. 
His collar, open at the neck, showed 
how finely his head was set upon his 
shoulders, and left free the magnifi- 
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cent column of his throat. Down to his 
neck came his crisp, fair hair, just 
curling at the ends; his- sleeves were up 
to his elbows, and his bare arms were 
dirty, vigorous, and powerful, with the 
muscles standing out like cords. He 
never looked at. his hands any more, 
his clever, sensitive hands. 

He had been Joe Mead’s fireman for 
five months, a record ticket for Joe 
Mead’s caboose. Fairfax had borne 
cursing and raging from his chief, borne 
them with equanimity, feeding into the 
belly of his engine whatever disgust he 
felt. Thrown together with these 
strange men of a different class, he 
learned new things of life, and at first 
he had been as amused as a child at 
play. He made two dollars a day. This 
amply fed him and kept him, and he 
put by, with a miserliness that was out 
of all keeping with his temperament, 
every cent he could spare from the 
necessities of life. 

Not that he had any plans 

From the first opening of his eyes_on 
West Albany, when he had crawled out 
of the baggage car in the dawn, he had 
shut out his past from himself. He 
crushed back even his own identity. He 
earned his bread by the sweat of his 
real sense of the word, 

what 
» could not have told He had 
York 


brow in the 


and for réason he saved his 


iit ti hreman on tne New 

ral road. 
hand. His figure, in its rude, dirty 
clothes, his bowler always on the back 
of his blond head, his limp—that big 
boot had gone hard with him on the 
day when he had applied for a job at 
the boss’ office—all were familiar in 
the West Albany yards by this. His 
voice, his smile, his rare good heart, 


and he was a first-rate 


made him a popular companion. 

His miserable reception in New York, 
inflicted upon him by 
Cedersholm and his uncle, had embit- 
tered him to an extent of which his 
humble friends/were ignorant. He had 


the bruises 


.went down to the people. 


been a gentleman with talent and his 
own world had not wanted him; so he 
All that his 
mother knew was that he had gone on 
to the north of the State, to perfect cer- 
tain branches of his art, and that it was 
necessary for him to be in Albany. He 
had written: “I am = studying me- 
chanics. I reckon you'll laugh at me, 
mother, but they are useful to a 
sculptor.” 

And she had not laughed in the way 
he meant as she had kissed his letter 
and wet it with her tears. 

He made a model of an engine in 
plaster and went mad over it; he set 
it on a shelf in his room, and when, 
latér on, he was given an engine, he 
knew his locomotive, body and soul and 
parts, as no other mechanic in the com- 
pany knew it. 


A year went by. He had become al- 
most reconciled to his humdrum ex- 
istence. Then, one evening when he 
returned to his boarding house, his 
landlady called out something to him 
from the kitchen, but he did not hear, 
for he was halfway upstairs. As he 
opened the door and went into his room, 
he saw some one standing by the win- 
dow—no, leaning far out of the win- 
dow, very far—a small figure in a black 
dress 

‘Bella!’ he 

She f 


cried 

rushed at him, and 
for the first time since he had left New 
York, he felt the entwining arms. He 
suffered the dashing embrace, then, 
freeing himself, saw her hair dark 
under her black hat, and that she had 
grown, and he heard: 

“Oh, Cousin Antony, how long you 
have been coming home! I’ve been 
waiting for your engine to come under 
the window, but I didn’t see you. How 
did you get here without my seeing 
you?” 

[f the sky had opened and shown him 
the vision of his own mother, he could 


lashed about, 
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not have been more overwhelmed with 
surprise. 

“Where did you come from, Bella? 
Who is with you ?” 

She took her hat off and dropped it 
easily on the floor, and he saw that her 
hair was braided in a great braid. She 
sat on the ledge of the open window 
and swung her feet. Her skirts had 
been lengthened, but she was still a lit- 
tle girl. The charming, affectionate 
eyes beamed on him. 

“But you are like anybody else, Cou- 
sin Antony, to-day. When I saw you 
in your flannel shirt, I thought you were 
a fireman.” 


“Who is with you, honey? Who 


brought you here?’ She wound her 
arms around his neck and brought her 
face close to his cheek, with a little 
laugh. “There, Bella, you choke me, 
hoyey. I can’t breathe. Now tell me 
who let you come. Is Aunt Caroline 
» here?” 

She had no intention of answering 
him. 

“T think it’s perfectly splendid to be 
an engineer!” she rattled on. “I 
wouldn’t have thought so, though, if I 
hadn’t seen you in the flannel shirt. 
Wouldn’t you rather be a genius, as you 
used to think? Don’t you make casts 


any more? Isn't it sweet in your lit- 
tle room, and aren't the tracks mixing? 
How do you ever know which ones to 
go on, Cousin Antony? And which is 
your engine? Take me down to see it!” 


She was a startling combination of 
child and woman. Her slenderness, her 
grace, her tender words, the easy flow 
of speech, her ardor and her rare, bril- 
liant little face, all made her an unusual 
companion. 

“Now answer me,” he_ ordered. 
“Who came with you to Albany ?” 

“No one, Cousin Antony.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“T came alone.” 


“From New York? You're crazy, 


Bella!” 


She sat up with spirit, brought her 
heavy braid around over her shoulder, 
and fastened the black ribbon securely. 

“T lose my hair ribbons like any- 
thing,” she said. “Why, I’ve done 
things alone for years, Cousin Antony. 
I’ve been all over New York matching 
things. I know my way about. I’m 
going on fourteen. I got your address 
from mother. Your mother wrote it to 
her—Mr. Antony Fairfax, 42 Nut 
Street, West Albany. I had to watch 
for a good chance to come, and when 
I got to Forty-second Street, I just 
took a ticket for West Albany and no 
one ever asked me my name or ad- 
dress, and the people in the cars gave 
me candy and oranges. At the station 
down here I asked the ticket man 
where Nut Street was, and he said: 
‘Right over those tracks, young lady,’ 
and laughed at me. Downstairs the 
woman gave me a glass.of milk—and 
aren't the children too sweet, Cousin 
Antony, with so many freckles? And 
doesn’t she speak ‘with a_ beautiful 
brogue!” 

“This is the wildest thing I ever 
heard of,” said her cousin. “I must 
telegraph your mother and take you 
home at once.” 

She gasped. “Oh, you wouldn’t do 
that? I’m not going home. I’ve run 
away [ol good 

“Don't be a goose, little cousin.” 

“I hate home,” she said hotly. “It’ 
lonely. They won't let me go to school, 
and mother is taking lessons from an 
opera singer, and there’s no quiet place 
to read She clung to his hand. “Let 
me stay, Cousin Antony!” she pleaded. 
“T want to live with you!” She col- 
ored furiously and stopped. 


Fairfax saw that she was very like 
his mother. Her low collar, edged with 
fine lace, fell away from her pure young 
throat. Her mouth, piquant and soft, 
was half coaxing and half humorous. 
and her glorious eyes, fast losing the 


ry. 














look of childhood, were becoming mys- 
terious. 

“You are too big a girl,” he said 
sternly, “to talk such nonsense, You 
are too old to be so silly, Bella. Why, 
your people must be insane with anx- 
iety.”” 

But her people, as it turned out, were 
at Long Branch for the summer, and 
Bella, presumably to go to the dentist, 
had come up to stay for a day or two 
with some friends, the Whitcombs. She 
had chosen her time well. 

“No one knows where I am. The 
Whitcombs don’t know I am coming to 
New York, and mother thinks I am. with 
them.” 

“There’s a train to 
said, “in half an hour.” 

“Oh,” she cried, “Cousin Antony, 
how horrid! You've changed perfectly 
dreadfully. I see it now. You used 
to be fond of me. I thought you were 
fond-of me. I don’t want to force my- 
self on you, Cousin Antony.” 

lairfax was amazed, charmed, and 
bewildered by her. What did his land- 
lady think He opened the door and 
called her, and said over his shoulder 
to Bella: 

“What did you tell the woman down- 


stairs 


New York,” he 


Bella picked her hat up from the floor 

ind wound the elastic around het 
Her face clouded. 
\ntony urged. “What did 
He saw her 
embarrassment, and repeated seriously : 
“For Heaven’s sake, Bella, tell me.” 

“No,” she whispered, “I can’t.” 

He shrugged in despair. “Come, it 
can’t be anything very dreadful. I’ve 
got to know, you see.” 

The bell of the Catholic church tolled 
out eight o’clock. 


hin- 
Tell me,” 
say to Mrs. Kenny?” 


“Come, little cousin.” 
Half defiantly and half shamefacedly, 
she raised her eyes. 


“It’s rather hard to tell you,” she 


y 
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stammered. “You seem to be so mad 
at me.” She put a brave face on it. 
“T just told them that I was engaged to 
you and that I had come to marry you.” 
And she stood her ground, her little 
head held up. 

Fairfax stifled a shout, 
obliged to laugh gently. 

“Why, Bella, you’re the most ridicu- 
lous little cousin in the world. You 
have read too much. Now, please don’t 
cry, Bella!” 


but was 


The five hours of the journey back to 
New York were short to him. Bella 
talked until she was completely talked 
out; leaning on him, pouring out her 
childish confidences, telling him things, 


asking him things, until his heart 
yearned over her, and he stored away 
the tones of her sweet, gay voice, 


naively tender when she said: 

“Cousin Antony, I love you better 
than any one else. Why can’t I stay 
with you and be happy? I want to 
work for my living, too. I could be a 
factory girl.” 

A factory girl! 

Then she fell asleep, her head on his 
shoulder, and was hardly awake when 
they reached the Whitcombs’ and the 
cab stopped. 

He said: “Bella, we are home.” 

She did not answer, and, 
she was, he carried her in, asleep. 


big girl as 


“T wish you could make her believe 
it’s all a dream,” he said to the Whit- 
combs. “I don’t want the Carews to 
know about it. It would be far better 
if she could be induced to keep the 
secret.” 

“T am afraid you can’t make Bella 
believe anything unless she likes, Mr. 
Antony.” 

No one had missed her. From the 
Long Branch boat she had gone di- 
rectly to the Forty-second Street sta- 
tion and started bravely away on her 
sentimental journey. 

The Whitcombs induced him to eat 
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what they could prepare for him, and 
he hurried away. But before he left, 
he went in and looked at the little girl 
lying with her face on her hand, the 
stains of tears and travel on her face. 

“T told her that I had come to marry 
you, Cousin Antony.” 

Little cousin! Honey child! 

His heart was very tender to his lit- 
tle rejected love. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Several years later Fairfax was sit- 
ting in the “parlor” of his boarding 
house, glancing through the pages of a 
New York daily that one of the other 
men had left there. Suddenly his face 
went white. He gripped the paper and 
read again: 

Unveiling of the Abydos Sphinx in 
Central Park to Take Place 
Next Saturday. 
Cedersholm’s Pedestal Wonderful. 


The article went on to speak of the 
dignified marble support and hinted at 
four prehistoric creatures in bronze 
which were supposed to be masterpieces 
of modern sculpture. 

“Damn him!’ breathed the engineer. 

His heart was beating wildly, he felt 
a suffocation in his breast. A torrent 
of feeling swept up in him. No words 
could say what a storm and a tempest 
the notice caused. 

Cedersholm and his beasts—‘“master- 
piece of modern sculpture’”—and he, 
Fairfax, with his engine and his 
He stopped, and became grimly calm. 
He had determined to go down to New 
York for the unveiling of the monu- 
ment. 





The May afternoon, all sunshine and 
sparkle, had a wine to make young hope 
spring from old graves and age forget 
its years and youth transcend its handi- 
caps; a day to inspire passion, talent, 


desire, and to make even goodness take 
new wings. 

With the crowd of the interested and 
curious, Antony Fairfax entered Cen- 
tral Park through the Seventy-second 
Street gate. Lines of carriages ex- 
tended far into Fifth Avenue, and he 
walked along by the side of a smart vic- 
toria in which a pretty woman sat 
under her sunshade and smiled on the 
world and spring. Fairfax saw that 
she was young and worldly, and thought 
for some time of his mother, of women 
he might have known. When the vic- 
toria finally passed him, he caught the 
lady’s glance as her look wandered over 
the crowd. 

A May-day party of school children 
was spread over the lawn at his left, 
the pole’s bright streamers fluttering in 

e breeze. The children danced gayly, 
too small to care for the unveiling of 
statues or for ancient Egypt. The 
bright scene and the day’s gladness 
struck Antony as harshly as a glare in 
weakened eyes. He was gloomy and 
sardonic, his heart beating out of tune. 
His genial nature had been turned to 
gall. 

The Mall was roped off and at an 
extempore gate a man in uniform re- 
ceived the cards of admission. Fair- 
fax remembered the day he had en- 
deavored to enter the Field palace and 
his rejection. 

“I’m a mechanic,” he said hastily to 
the gateman. “One of Mr. Ceders- 
holm’s workmen.” 

The man pushed him through, and he 
went in with a group of students from 
Columbia College. 

In a corner of the Mall rose a white 
object covered by a sheeting that fell 
to the ground. Among the two hundred 
persons gathered were many people of 
distinction. There was to be speech 
making. Fairfax did not know this or 
who the speakers were to be. All that 
he knew or cared was that at three 
o'clock of this Saturday his beasts—his 








unveiled. He wore his workday 
clothes; his pride had led him to make 
this arrogant display of his contempt 
for the class he had deserted. His hat 
was pushed back on his blond head. 
His blue eyes sparkled, and he thrust 
his disfigured hands into his pockets to 
keep them quiet. 

The lady beside whose carriage he 
had stood came into the roped-oft in- 
closure, and found a place opposite 
Fairfax. Once more her eyes fell on 
the workman’s handsome face. He 
looked out of harmony with the people 
who had gathered to see the unveiling 
of Mr. Cedersholm’s pedestal. 

For the speakers, a desk and _ plat- 
form had been arranged, draped with 
an American flag. Antony listened 
coldly to the first address, an erudite 
résumé of the dynasty in whose dim 
years the Abydos sphinx was hewn; 
and the Egyptologist’s learning, the dust 
he stirred of golden tombs, and the per- 
fumes of the times that he evoked, were 
lost to the up-State engineer, who gazed 
only on the veiled monument. 

His look, however, returned to the 
desk when Cedersholm took his place 


there, and Fairfax, from the sole of 
his lame foot to his fair head, grew 
cold. His bronze beasts were not mor‘ 


1 


ard and cold, nor was the sphinx mor 
trif ed. 


eemed to Fait 


hrunk and to stand little more than a 
pitiful suit of clothes with a boutonniere 
in the lapel of the coat. There 
nothing impressive about the sleek gray 
head, though the single eyeglass gave 
him distinction. 

Cedersholm spoke on art, on the 
sublimity of plastic expression. He 
spoke rapidly and cleverly. His audi- 


Cedersholm had aged, and 


fax to have warped 


was 


ence interrupted him by gratifying 
whispers of “Bravo, bravo!” and the 
gentle tapping of hands. He _ was 


clearly a favorite, a great citizen, a great 
He did 


New Yorker, and a great man. 
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four primitive creatures—were to be 
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not speak of his own work. With much 
delicacy, he confined his address to the 
past. His adulation of antiquity 
showed him to be a real artist, and he 
spoke with love of the relics of the per- 
fect age. In closing he said: 

“Warm as may be our inspiration, 
great as may be any modern genius, 
ardent as may be our labor, let each 
artist look at the Abydos sphinx and 
know that the climax has been attained. 
We can never touch the antique per- 
fection again.” 

Glancing as he did from face to face, 
Cedersholm turned toward the Colum- 
bia students, who adored him and whose 
professor in art he was. Searching the 
young faces for sympathy, he caught 
sight of Fairfax. Their eyes met. 
Cedersholm drank the glass of water 
at his hand, bowed to his audience, and 
stepped down. He moved briskly, his 
head a little bent, crossed the inclosure, 
and joined the lady whom Fairfax had 
observed. 

“That,” Fairfax heard 
neighbors say, “is Mr. 
fiancée, Mrs. Faversham.” 


one of his 
Cedersholm’s 


Fairfax raised his eyes to the statue. 
There was a slight commotion as the 
workmen ranged the ropes. Then, very 
gracefully, evidently proud as a queen, 


the lady, followed by Mr. Cedersholm, 
went up to the pedestal and took the 
ropes in her gloved hands; there was a 
flutter, and the conventional covering 
slipped and fell to the earth. There 


was an exclamation, a murmur, the re- 
leased voices murmured their praise, 
Cedersholm was surrounded. Fairfax, 
immovable, stood and gazed. 

The pedestal 
marble, carved in 
Many of the drawings Antony had 
made. Isis with her cap of upper and 
lower Egypt—Hathor with the eternal 
God and the 


shell-pink 
bas-relief. 


was of 
delicate 





oblation—the sphinx 
immortals alone knew who had made it. 
On its great impassive face, on its pon- 
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derous body, there was no signature, 
no name. 

Under the four corners between 
sphinx and pedestal, crouched four 
bronze creatures, their forms and bodies 
visible between the stones of the pink 
pedestal and the soft hue of the Egypt- 
ian granite. With their bold, severe 
modeling, their curious primitiveness, 
their vitality and vigor, the beasts were 
poignant in their suggestion of power. 
The color of the bronze was beautiful, 
would be more beautiful still as the 
years went on. They seemed to the 
man who had made them beautiful in- 
deed. Forgetting his outrage and his 
revenge in the artist, Fairfax listened 
timidly, eagerly, for some word to be 
murmured in the crowd, some praise 
of his beasts. 

He heard many. 

The students at his side were enthu- 
siastic. They had made studies from 
the molds; molds of the beasts were al- 
ready in the Metropolitan museum. 
The young critics were lavish, profuse; 
they compared the creatures with the 
productions of the ancients. 

“Cedersholm is a magician. He’s one 
of the greatest men of his time.” 

The man in working clothes smiled, 
but his expression was gentler than it 
had been hitherto. He lifted his soft 
hat, ran his fingers through his blond 
hair, and stood bareheaded in the May 
air that blew about him. His fasci- 
nated eyes were fastened on the Abydo 
sphinx, magnetized by its calm, inscru- 
table melancholy, its serene indifference. 
The stony gaze was fixed on the vistas 
of the New World, the crude Western 
continent, as it had been fixed for cen- 
turies on the sands of the pathless 
desert, on the shifting sands that re- 
lentlessly effaced footsteps of artist and 
Pharaoh, dynasty and race. 

Who knew who had made this won- 
der? 

How 


small and puny Cedersholm 


seemed with his boutonniére and single 
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eyeglass, his trembling heart. His heart 
trembled, but only Fairfax knew it; 
he felt that he held it between his 
hands. 

“He must have thought I was dead,” 
he thought. 

But what difference did it make, he 
reflected, whether or not the Egyptian 
who had hewn the sphinx had mur- 
dered another man for stealing his re- 
nown? After four thousand years, all 
the footsteps were effaced. His heart 
grew somewhat lighter, and between 
himself and the unknown sculptor of 
the sphinx there seemed a bond of 
union. 

Cedersholm was in the midst of his 
friends. Fairfax would not have put 
out his hand to take his laurel. His 
spirit and soul had gone into com- 
munion with a greater sculptor, the 
sculptor of the sphinx, the unknown 
Egyptian. Standing apart from the 
crowd where Cedersholm was being 
congratulated, Fairfax remarked the 
lady again and that she stood alone, as 
did he. She seemed pensive, turning 
her lace parasol between her hands, her 
eyes on the ground. The young man 
supposed her to be dreaming of her 
lover’s greatness. 

“Cousin Antony!” 

He turned sharply. 
but a different Bella. 

Her words were the first Fairfax had 
heard from her in the rich voice of a 
woman ; for the child tone had changed, 
and there was a timbre now in the tone 
that struck the old and a new thrill. 
Her boldness, her bright assurance 
seemed gone. He thought her voice 
trembled. 

“Why don’t you speak to me, Cousin 
Antony? Do you think I’m a ghost?” 
Still a little dazed, he greeted her. 

“It’s been a long time, Cousin An- 
tony.” 

“T know it.” 

She laughed and blushed. 

“I’ve been running after you shock- 


It was Bella— 

















ingly, haven’t I? Do you remember 

when I ran away from home and found 
you in that queer little place in Al- 
bany? And now, when I saw you here, 
I ran away from our teacher and the 
other girls.” 

He saw that she wore a long dress, a 
woman’s dress. On her dark hair was 
a little red bonnet of some fashion too 
modish for him to find familiar, but 
very bewitching and becoming. He saw 
that she was a lovely woman. 

“Bella,” he asked, “haven’t they 
nearly finished with you in school? 
You’re grown up.” 

She shook her head vehemently. 

“Nonsense! I’m a dreadful hoyden 
still. Think of it! I’ve never been on 
the roll of honor yet at St. Mary’s.” 

“No?” He smiled. “They were 
wrong not to put you there. How is 
Aunt Caroline?” 

The girl’s face clouded, and she said, 
half under her breath: 

“Why, don’t you know? Why, 
Cousin Antony, didn’t you read it in 
the papers?” 

He saw a rush of color fill her cheeks. 
It wasn’t death then? He hadn’t seen 
any papers for some time, and he never 
would have expected to find his aunt’s 
name in the papers. 

“T don’t believe I can tell you, Cousin 
Antony.” 

He led her to an empty bench away 
from the crowds. 

“Yes, you can, little cousin.” 

Her troubled, but 
smiled. 

“Yes, that was what you used to call 
me, didn’t you? Mother has done some- 
thing perfectly terrible, Cousin Antony 
—something a girl is not supposed to 
know. Can’t you guess?” 

“Hardly, Bella.” 

“She is not my mother any more, 
Cousin Antony, nor father’s wife, 
either.” 

He waited. 


face was she 


Bella’s tone was low and 


embarrassed. + 
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“T don’t know how to tell it. She 
had a lovely voice, Cousin Antony.” 

(“Flow gently, sweet Afton!”) 

“She had, indeed, Bella.” 

“Well,” the girl went on slowly, “she 
took music lessons from a teacher who 
sang in the opera. I used to hear them 
at it until I nearly lost my mind some- 
times. I hate music—I mean that kind, 
Cousin Antony.” 

“Well?” he interrupted, impatient to 
hear the dénouement. “What then, 
honey ?” 

“One night at dinner time mother 
didn’t come home, but she was often 
late, and we waited and then went on 
without her. She never came home, and 
no one-ever told me anything. Father 
said I was not to speak my mother’s 
name again. And I never have until 
now to you.” 

Fairfax bent his eyes on her. Young 
as she was, she saw there and recog- 
nized compassion and understanding, 
qualities that, although she hardly knew 
their names, were sympathetic to her. 

“Honey,” he said, “don’t judge her.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the young girl, 
crimsoning. She tossed her proud, dark 
head. “I do judge her, Cousin Antony, 
I do!” 

“Hush!” he exclaimed sternly. ‘As 
you say, you are too young to tinder- 
stand what she has done, but not too 
young to be merciful.” 

She sprang up, her eyes rebellious. 

“Why should I not judge her?” Her 
voice was indignant. “It’s a disgrace to 
my honorable father, to our name! 
How can you, Cousin Antony?” Fair- 
fax did not remove his eyes from her 
intense little face. “She was never a 
mother to me,” the young girl judged, 
with the cruelty of youth. “Think how 
I ran wild! Do you remember my aw- 
ful clothes? My things that never met 


—the buttons off my shoes? Why 
should you take her part?” 
Fairfax repeated: “You must not 


speak her name, as your father told 
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any one else in that vast place was as 
athirst as he was and as mad for beauty. 
He sent up hymns to the remains of 
ancient Greece, and before the Venus 
of Milo gave up his heart, standing 
long absorbed before it, swearing to 
slave for the production of beauty. 
And when the pulse in his heart became 
too strong and the Venus oppressed his 
senses, he wandered out, limped up the 
staircase, and delivered up his soul at 
the foot of the pedestal of the Winged 
Victory. He did not go to the paint- 
ings. The feast had been tremendous— 
he could bear no more. 

As he turned to go, his foot touched 
something on the floor and he stooped 
to pick it up—a fine chain purse heavy 
with pieces of gold. He balanced it in 
his hand and looked around for the pos- 
sible owner. In front of him, passing 


out on to the gallery above the grand 
staircase, he saw a lady leisurely mak- 
ing her exit. 


She was beautifully 
dressed and had such an air of riches 
about her that he thought to himself, 
with every reason, “Why should she not 
be the possessor of a gold purse?” He 
went up to her. 

“I beg pardon,” he began, and, as she 
turned, he recognized her instantly as 
the woman by whose carriage he had 
stood in the crowd on the day of the 
unveiling of his beasts—Cedersholm’s 
fiancée. 

“Have you lost anything, madame?” 
he asked. 

“My purse!” she exclaimed. “Oh, 
thank you very much.” Then she 
looked at him, smiling, and said: “But 
I think I have seen you before. Whom 
must I thank?” 

He kad his hat in his hand. His fine, 
clear brow, over which the hair grew 
heavily, his beautiful face, his strong 
figure, once seen as she had seen them 
in that brief instant in New York, were 
not to be forgotten. Still the resem- 
blance puzzled her. 

“My name is—er—Anthony,” he said 


quietly, “Thomas Anthony. I am one 
of Mr. Cedersholm’s old pupils.” 

“Tf that is so,” she said, “you are wel- 
come at my house at any time. I’am at 
home on Sundays. Won’t you give me 
the pleasure of calling, Mr. Anthony ?” 

He bowed and thanked her, and they 
walked down the stairs together. She 
was unable to recall where she had seen 
this handsome young man. 


CHAPTER XV. 

At two o’clock that night, Antony 
was roused from a heavy sleep by the 
turning of the handle of his door. 
Some one came into the room, and An- 
tony, bolt upright, heard the door 
closed and the key turned. Then some- 
thing slipped and fell*with a thud. He 
lit his candle, shielded it, and to his 
amazement saw sitting on the floor, his 
big form taking up half the little room, 
a young fellow in full evening dress, an 
opera hat on the back of his head. 

“Don’t squeal,” said the visitor gently, 
with a hiccup. “I see I’m too late or 
too early, or something or other.” 

He was evidently a gentleman out of 
his room and evidently drunk. Antony 
laughed and got halfway out of bed. 

“You’re in the wrong room—that’s 
clear—and how are you going to get 
out of it? Can you get up with a lift?” 

“Look here.” The young man, who 
was an American and who would have 
been agreeable looking if he had not 
been stupid with drink, leaned back 
comfortably against the door. ““Roomsh 
all right. Good roomsh—jus’ like mine. 
Don’t mind me, old man, go back to 
bed.” 

Antony came over and tried to pull 
him up, but the stranger was immense, 
as big as Antony himself, and deter- 
mined and happy., He had made up his 
mind to pass his night on the floor. 

Antony rang his bell in vain, then 
sighed, himself overcome with sleep. 
To the young man, who barricaded the 
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door and who was already beginning 
to drowse, he said pleasantly : 

“Give us your hat, anyway, and take 
off your coat.” 

‘Now you go back to bed, sir,” or- 
dered the other, with solemn dignity. 
“Go back to bed. Don’t mind me. I’m 
nothing but a little mountain flower,” 
he quoted pathetically. 

His head fell over, his big body fol- 
lowed it. Antony took one of his pil- 
lows, put it under the fellow’s head, and 
turned in himself, amused by his sin- 
gularly companioned night. 


“What the deuce!” he-heard the next 
morning in a voice not unpleasant, 
although markedly Western. And he 
opened his eyes to see bending over him 
a ruffled, untidy, pasty-looking individ- 
ual whom he remembered to have seen 
last sprawling on the floor. 

“Say, are you in my bed, or am I only 
out of my own?” asked the young man. 

Antony told him. 

“George!” exclaimed the other, sit- 
ting down on the bed and taking his 
head in his hands. “I was stewed, all 
right, and I fell like a barrel in the Falls 
of Niagara. I’m ever so much obliged 
to you for not kicking up a row here. 
My room is next or opposite or some- 
where, I guess—that is, if I’m in the 
Universe.” 

Antony said that he was. 

“T feel,” said the young man, “as if 
its revolutions had accelerated.” 

“There’s water over there,” said An- 
tony. “You’re welcome to it.” 

“See here,” said the stranger. “If 
you're half. the brick you seem—and 
you are or you wouldn’t have let me 
snore all night on the carpet—ring for 
Alphonse and send him out to get some 
bromo seltzer. There’s a chemist’s bang 
up against the hotel, and he’s got that 
line of drugs.” 

Fairfax put out his arm and rang 
from the bed. The young man waited 
dejectedly. Having taken off his coat 


and collar, he looked somewhat mourn- 
fully at his silk hat, which, the worse 
for his usage of it, had rolled in a cor- 
ner of Fairfax’s room. 

Alphonse, who for a wonder was 
within a few steps of the room, an- 
swered the bell, his advent announced 
by the shuffling of his old slippers. But 
before he had knocked, the young man 
slid across the room and stood flat be- 
hind the door, so that when it opened, 
his presence would not be observed by 
the valet. 

The man, for whom Fairfax had not 
yet had occasion to ring, opened the 
door and stood waiting for the order. 
He was a small, round-faced fellow in 
a green barége apron that completely 
covered him. In his hand he carried 
a melancholy feather duster. 

“Le déjeuner, monsieur?” smiled 
Alphonse cordially. “Un café complet?” 

“Yes,” acquiesced Antony eagerly. 
“And would you, as well, go to the 
pharmacy and get me a bottle of bromo 
seltzer?” 

“Bien, monsieur.” The valet looked 
much surprised, and considered Fair- 
fax’s handsome, healthy face. “Bien, 
monsieur,” and he waited. 

Fairfax was about to say, “Give me 
my waistcoat,” but, remembering his se- 
cluded friend, he sprang out of bed and 
gave Alphonse a five-franc piece. 

“You're a brick,” said the young man, 
coming out from behind the door when 
the valet had departed. “I’m awfully 
obliged. Now let me get my head in a 
basin of water, and I’ll be back with 
you in a jiffy.” And he darted out, evi- 
dently into the next room, for Fairfax 
heard the door bang and lock. 

Fairfax threw back his head and 
laughed. He was not utterly alone in 
France; he had a drunken neighbor, a 
fellow companion on the sixth’ floor of 
the Universe, which, after all, divides 
itself more or less into stories in more 
ways than one. 

He had gone as far in his toilet as 
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any one else in that vast place was as 
athirst as he was and as mad for beauty. 
He sent up hymns to the remains of 
ancient Greece, and before the Venus 
of Milo gave up his heart, standing 
long absorbed before it, swearing to 
slave for the production of beauty. 
And when the pulse in his heart became 
too strong and the Venus oppressed his 
senses, he wandered out, limped up the 
staircase, and delivered up his soul at 
the foot of the pedestal of the Winged 
Victory. He did not go to the paint- 
ings. The feast had been tremendous— 
he could bear no more. 

As he turned to go, his foot touched 
something on the floor and he stooped 
to pick it up—a fine chain purse heavy 
with pieces of gold. He balanced it in 
his hand and looked around for the pos- 
sible owner. In front of him, passing 
out on to the gallery above the grand 
staircase, he saw a lady leisurely mak- 
ing her exit. She was beautifully 
dressed and had such an air of riches 
about her that he thought to himself, 
with every reason, ‘““Why should she not 
be the possessor of a gold purse?” He 
went up to her. 

“I beg pardon,” he began, and, as she 
turned, he recognized her instantly as 
the woman by whose carriage he had 
stood in the crowd on the day of the 
unveiling of his beasts—Cedersholm’s 
fiancée. 

“Have you lost anything, madame?” 
he asked. 


“My purse!” she exclaimed. ‘Oh, 
thank you very much.” Then she 
looked at him, smiling, and said: “But 


I think I have seen you before. Whom 
must I thank?” 

He had his hat in his hand. His fine, 
clear brow, over which the hair grew 
heavily, his beautiful face, his strong 
figure, once seen as she had seen them 
in that brief instant in New York, were 
not to be forgotten. Still the resem- 
blance puzzled her. 

“My name is—er—Anthony,” he said 
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quietly, “Thomas Anthony. I am one 
of Mr. Cedersholm’s old pupils.” 

“Tf that is so,” she said, “you are wel- 
come at my house at any time. I’am at 
home on Sundays. Won’t you give me 
the pleasure of calling, Mr. Anthony?” 

He bowed and thanked her, and they 
walked down the stairs together. She 
was unable to recall where she had seen 
this handsome young man. 


CHAPTER XV. 


At two o’clock that night, Antony 
was roused from a heavy sleep by the 
turning of the handle of his door. 
Some one came into the room, and An- 
tony, bolt upright, heard the door 
closed and the key turned. Then some- 
thing slipped and fell*with a thud. He 
lit his candle, shielded it, and to his 
amazement saw sitting on the floor, his 
big form taking up half the little room, 
a young fellow in full evening dress, an 
opera hat on the back of his head. 

“Don’t squeal,” said the visitor gently, 
with a hiccup. “I see I’m too late or 
too early, or something or other.” 

He was evidently a gentleman out of 
his room and evidently drunk. Antony 
laughed and got halfway out of bed. 

“You’re in the wrong room—that’s 
clear—and how are you going to get 
out of it? Can you get up with a lift?” 

“Look here.” The young man, who 
was an American and who would have 
been agreeable looking if he had not 
been stupid with drink, leaned back 
comfortably against the door. “Roomsh 
all right. Good roomsh—jus’ like mine. 
Don’t mind me, old man, go back to 
bed.” 

Antony came over and tried to pull 
him up, but the stranger was immense, 
as big as Antony himself, and deter- 
mined and happy.. He had made up his 
mind to pass his night on the floor. 

Antony rang his bell in vain, then 
sighed, himself overcome with sleep. 
To the young man, who barricaded the 
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door and who was already beginning 
to drowse, he said pleasantly: 

“Give us your hat, anyway, and take 
off your coat.” 

-“Now you go back to bed, sir,” or- 
dered the other, with solemn dignity. 
“Go back to bed. Don’t mind me. I’m 
nothing but a little mountain flower,” 
he quoted pathetically. 

His head fell over, his big body fol- 
lowed it. Antony took one of his pil- 


lows, put it under the fellow’s head, and 
turned in himself, amused by his sin- 
gularly companioned night. 


“What the deuce!” he heard the next 
morning in a voice not unpleasant, 
although markedly Western. And he 
opened his eyes to see bending over him 
a ruffled, untidy, pasty-looking individ- 
ual whom he remembered to have seen 
last sprawling on the floor. 

“Say, are you in my bed, or am I only 
out of my own?” asked the young man. 

Antony told him. 

“George!”’ exclaimed the other, sit- 
ting down on the bed and taking his 
head in his hands. “I was stewed, all 
right, and I fell like a barrel in the Falls 
of Niagara. I’m ever so much obliged 
to you for not kicking up a row here. 
My room is next or opposite or some- 
where, I guess—that is, if I’m in the 
Universe.” 

Antony said that he was 

“T feel,” said the young man, “as if 
its revolutions had accelerated.” 

“There’s water over there,” said An- 
tony. “You’re welcome to it.” 

“See here,” said the stranger. “If 
you’re half. the brick you seem—and 
you are or you wouldn’t have let me 
snore all night on the carpet—ring for 
Alphonse and send him out to get some 
bromo seltzer. There’s a chemist’s bang 
up against the hotel, and he’s got that 
line of drugs.” 

Fairfax put out his arm and rang 
from the bed. The young man waited 
dejectedly. Having taken off his coat 


‘ 


and collar, he looked somewhat mourn- 
fully at his silk hat, which, the worse 
for his usage of it, had rolled in a cor- 
ner of Fairfax’s room. 

Alphonse, who for a wonder was 
within a few steps of the room, an- 
swered the bell, his advent announced 
by the shuffling of his old slippers. But 
before he had knocked, the young man 
slid across the room and stood flat be- 
hind the door, so that when it opened, 
his presence would not be observed by 
the valet. 

The man, for whom Fairfax had not 
yet had occasion to ring, opened the 
door and stood waiting for the order. 
He was a small, round-faced fellow in 
a green barége apron that completely 
covered him. In his hand he carried 
a melancholy feather duster. 

“Le déjeuner, monsieur?” smiled 
Alphonse cordially. “Un café complet?” 

“Yes,” acquiesced Antony eagerly. 
“And would you, as well, go to the 
pharmacy and get me a bottle of bromo 
seltzer ?” 

“Bien, monsieur.” The valet looked 
much surprised, and considered Fair- 
fax’s handsome, healthy face. “Bien, 
monsieur,” and he waited. 

Fairfax was about to say, “Give me 
my waistcoat,” but, remembering his se- 
cluded friend, he sprang out of bed and 
gave Alphonse a five-franc piece. 

“You're a brick,” said the young man, 
coming out from behind the door when 
the valet had departed. “I’m awfully 
obliged. Now let me get my head in a 
basin of water, and I’ll be back with 
you in a jiffy.” And he darted out, evi- 
dently into the next room, for Fairfax 
heard the door bang and lock. 

Fairfax threw back his head and 
laughed. He was not utterly alone in 
France; he had a drunken neighbor, a 
fellow companion on the sixth floor of 
the Universe, which, after all, divides 
itself more or less into stories in more 
ways than one. 

He had gone as far in his toilet as 


- 
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mixing the shaving water, when the 
valet returned with a tray. and pre- 
sented him with his first “petit dé- 
jeuner”’ in France. The young man 
thought it tempting. The butter in a 
golden pat, with a flower stamped on 
it, the crisp rolls, and something about 
the appearance of the little meal sug- 
gested his New Orleans home; he half 
looked to see a dusky face beam on him 
—‘‘Massa Tony, chile’—and the vines 
at the window. 

“Voici, monsieur.” Alphonse indi- 
cated the bromide. “I think everything 
is here.” The intelligent servant had 
perceived the crushed silk hat in the 
corner, and gave a little cough behind 
his hand. 

Fairfax, six feet and more in his 
stockings, blond, and good to look at, 
with his bright humor, his charm, his 
soft Creole accent, pleased Alphonse. 

“T see monsieur has not unpacked his 
things. If I can serve monsieur, he has 
only to ask me.” Alphonse picked up 
the opera hat, straightened it out, and 
looked at it. “Shall I hang this up, 
monsieur ?” 

“Do, behind the door, Alphonse.” 

The man did so and withdrew, and 
no sooner had his rapid, light footsteps 
pattered down the hallway than Fair- 
fax eagerly seated himself before his 
breakfast and poured out his excellent 
café au lait. The door was softly 
pushed open again, shut to, and locked 
—the dissipated young’ gentleman 
seemed extremely partial to locked 
doors—and Fairfax’s companion of the 
night before said in an undertone: 

“Go slow. Nobody in the hotel knows 
I’m in it.” 

Fairfax, who was not going slow 
over his breakfast, indicated the opera 
hat behind the door and the bromide. 

“Hurrah for you and Alphonse!” ex- 
claimed the young fellow, who there- 
upon prepared himself a “pick-me-up” 
eagerly and without invitation seated 
himself at Fairfax’s table. 


He was a good-looking young man 
of about twenty-five, not more, with a 
cheerful, intelligent face in sober mo- 
ments, now pale, with parched lips and 
eyes not yet clear. He had washed, and 
his hair was smoothly brushed. He 
had no regularity of features like Fair- 
fax; he was merely a well-set-up, ordi- 
nary young fellow, such as one might 
see in any American college or univer- 
sity. But there was fineness in the 
lines of his mouth, drollery and wit 
in his eyes, and he was thoroughly 
agreeable. 

“I’m from the West,” he said, putting 
his glass down empty. “Robert Dear- 
born, from Cincinnati. And I’m no 
end obliged to you, old chap, whoever 
you are. You’ve got a good breakfast 
there, haven’t you?” 

“Have some,” Antony offered, with 
real generosity, for he was famished. 

“Well,”. returned Dearborn, “to tell 
you the truth, I feel as if I were rob- 
bing a sleeping man to take it, for I 
know how fiendishly hungry you must 
be. But, by Jove, I haven’t had a thing 
to eat since’—and he laughed—‘“since 
I was a child.” 

He rinsed the glass that had held the 
bromide, poured out some black coffee 
for himself, took half of Fairfax’s 
bread and half of his flower-stamped 
butter, and devoured it eagerly. When 
he had finished, he wiped his mouth 
and genially held out his hand. 

“Ever been hungry ?” 

Antony did not tell him how lately. 

“Good!” nodded Dearborn. “I un- 
derstand. Passing through Paris?” 

“Just arrived.” 

“Well, I’ve been here for two whole 
years. By the way, you haven’t told 
me your name.” 

Fairfax hesitated. 

“Thomas Anthony,” he said; then— 
for he could not deny his home—‘“from 
New Orieans.”’ 

“Ah!” exclaimed his companion. 
“That’s why you speak such ripping 
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French. Now, do you know to hear 
me you wouldn’t think I’d seen a 
gendarme or a Parisian pavement. My 
Western accent—you must have re- 
marked it—refuses to mix with a for- 
eign language. I can speak French, 
but they can’t understand me yet.” 

There was a knock at the door. Dear- 
born started and held up his hand. 

“If monsieur will give me his boots,” 
suggested the mellow voice of Al- 
phonse, “I will clean them.” 

Fairfax picked up his boots, the big 
shoe and the smaller one, and handed 
out the pair through a crack in the 
door. 

When once again the rabbit steps 
had pattered away, “Go on dressing,” 
Dearborn said. ‘Don’t let me stop you. 
You don’t mind my sitting here a min- 
ute until Alphonse does with his boot- 
cleaning operations? He’s a magician 
at that. They keep their boots clean 
here, if they don’t wash.” 

Dearborn made himself comfortable, 
accepted a cigarette from the packet 
the landlady had given Fairfax, and 
put his feet on the chair that Fairfax 
had vacated. 

“I went out last night to a little sup- 
per with some friends of mine. The 
banquet rather used me up.” 

He smiled, and Fairfax saw how 
he looked when he was more himself. 
His hair, as the water dried on it, was 
reddish, he was clean shaven, his teeth 
were white and sound, his smile agree- 
able. 

“Now, if I hadn’t been drunk, I 
shouldn’t have come back to the Uni- 
verse. I was due a quarter of a mile 
away from here. They'll keep me when 
they find me. I haven't paid my bill 
here to Madame Poulet for six weeks. 
They’re decent, trustful sort of people 
and can’t believe a chap won't ever pay. 
But I was fool enough to leave my 
father’s cable in my room, and Madame 
Poulet had it translated. I grant you 
it wasn’t encouraging for a creditor. 
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Listen to the cable,” went on the com- 
municative young man. “‘You can 
go to the devil. Not a cent more from 
me or your mother.’ ” 

Fairfax, who was tying his cravat, 
turned around and smiled, and then 
limped over to his visitor. 

“It’s not the most friendly telegram 
I ever heard,” he said. 

“Stepfather,” returned the other 
briefly. ‘She knows nothing about it 
—my mother, I mean. I’ve been living 
on her money here for two years and 
over, and it’s gone. But before I take 
a penny from him 3 

“I understand,” said Fairfax, going 
back to the mirror and beginning to 
brush his hair. 

“Did you ever have a mother?” asked 
the red-haired young man, with a queer 
look on his face, and added: “I see 
you have. Well, let’s drop the sub- 
ject, then. But you may discuss step- 
fathers all you choose.” - 

Fairfax took a fancy to his visitor, 
a fancy to his rough, deep voice. He 
liked the eyes that were clearing fast, 
liked the kindly, spirited face, and the 
ready, boylike confidence. 

“What are you up to in Paris?’ he 
asked Dearborn, regarding him with in- 
terest. 

“I’m a playwright,’ said the other 
simply 





“A playwright?” Fairfax repeated 
softly. If Dearborn had said, “Ali 
Baba,” Fairfax would scarcely have 
been more surprised. 

“You must know the bohemian life 
here?” he asked. “Even possibly some 
artists ©” 

“Well, rather!” drawled his com- 
panion. “I live among them. I don’t 
know a single chap who isn’t doing 
something, burning the midnight oil or 
using the daylight in a studio. What 
are you over here for, Anthony?” 

“I’m a sculptor.” 

“Delightful!” exclaimed his com- 
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panion. “Where are you going to 
work ?” 
“Ah, I don’t know—I don’t know 


where I can go or what I can do.” 

His companion, with an understand- 
ing nod, said: 

“Didn’t bring over a gold mine with 
you, perhaps?” 

As he said this, he laughed, extended 
both his hands, and jumped up from 
his seat. 

“I like you exceedingly!” he ex- 
claimed heartily. “The governor had 
telegraphed me to go to the devil, and 
I thought I’d take his advice. The 
little supper I was giving last night 
was to say good-by to a hundred-franc 
note, some money that I won at poker. 
I might have paid some of this hotel 
bill, but I didn’t. I wish you'd been 
there, Anthony. But never mind. You 
had the afterglow, anyway. No,” he 
laughed, “let’s surprise them at home. 
J don’t quite know how, but let’s sur- 
prise them.” 

Fairfax shook his head as if he didn’t 
quite understand. 

“Is there no one who thinks you an 
insane fool for going in for art? No- 
body that your success will be gall to?” 

“No, I’m all alone.” 

“Come,” urged the other, too excited 
to see the sadness in his companion’s 
face. ‘Come, isn’t there some one who 
will cringe when your statues are un- 
veiled ?” 

“Stop!” cried Fairfax eagerly. 

“Come on, then!” cried the boy. 
“Whoever it may be, your enemy or 
my stepfather—we’'ll surprise them 
yet !” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


One day in the following November, 
Antony leaned out of his window and 
smelled Paris, drank it in, penetrated 
by its fragrance and perfume. He saw 


the river milkily flowing between the 
shores, the stones of the quay parapet, 





the arches of the bridges, the wide 
domain of roofs and towers. 

No matter what his state of mind 
might be, Paris took him out of him- 
self, and he adored it. He could not 
believe now that he had not been born 
in France and been always part of the 
country he had adopted by temperament 
and spirit. Like all artists, his coun- 
try was where he worked the best. 
For him now, unless a place were a 
workshop, it could never be a hearth- 
stone, and he took satisfaction in re- 
calling his ancestry on his mother’s side 
—Debaillet, or, as they called it in New 
Orleans, Ballet. 

“Atavism,” he said to Dearborn. 
“You can’t love this place as I do, Bob. 
My grandfather escaped in the disguise 
of a French cook to save his head, in 
1793. I seem to see his figure walking 
before me when I cross the Place de la 
Concorde, and the shadow of the guil- 
lotine falls across his path.” 

From his corner of the room Dear- 
born drawled: 

“If the substance of the guillotine 
had fallen across his neck, Tony, where 
would you be in our mutual history?” 

Antony had asked his companion to 
call him “Tony.” He had not been 
able to disassociate himself from-every- 
thing that recalled the past. 

Fairfax’s figure as he turned was 
dark against the light -.of the window, 
full of the shadows 
He wore a pair 


for the room was 
of the early twilight. 
of velveteen 
color might have been a dark, rich blue. 
His flannel shirt—no longer red—was 
fastened loosely at the neck by a soft 
black cravat under a rolling collar. It 
was Sunday, and he had been working; 
the clay was white upon his fingers and 
nails. He wore an old pair of slippers. 
Dearborn, on a couch in a corner, had 
a Turkish drapery wound around his 
shoulders, for the big room was chilly. 

The studio was an enormous attic, 
running the length of a hotel once of 


breeches whose original 
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some magnificence, now a tumble-down 
bit of still beautiful architecture. The 
room was portioned off for the use of 
two people. Two couches served as 
beds, there was a small stove guiltless 
of fire, a few pieces of studio property, 
a skylight, a desk covered with papers 
and books and manuscripts; and in the 
part of the room near the window and 
under the skylight, Tony Fairfax, now 
Thomas Anthony, worked among his 
casts and drawings, amid barrels of 
clay and plaster. 

To him—in spite of his being al- 
most always hungry, in spite of the 
discomforts, in spite of the constant 
presence of another, when he often 
longed for solitude—in spite of all these 
things, his domain was a heaven 

He had come into the place in June, 
with Dearborn. He had paid a year’s 
rent in advance. He was working as 
a common journeyman in the studio 
of Barin, and early in the morning, 
late at night, and on Sundays, he 
worked for himself, eagerly, hungrily. 

Dearborn, who never left the studio 
except to eat, smoked and worked and 
read all day. 

The two men were sufficiently of a 
size to wear each other’s clothes. They 
had thought it out carefully and had 
preserved from the holocaust of their 
various financial crises one complete 
out-of-door outfit, from hat to boots. 
\nd those boots! 

It was “déplorable,” the bookseller 
whose little shelf of books lay on the 
stone wall of the quay said, it was 
“déplorable” that such a fine pair of 
men should both be lame, and in ex- 
actly the same fashion. Fairfax could 
not walk at all in the other man’s shoes, 
so his friend made the sacrifice. The 
proper shoes were pawned, and Robert 
Dearborn and Tony Fairfax shared al- 
ternately the big boot and the small 
And 
they were directed by such different 


one, the light and the heavy step. 


individuals, the boots went through 
Paris in such diverse ways! 

“By Jove,” Dearborn would exclaim, 
examining the boots carefully, “it isn’t 
fair! You’re walking these boots of 
ours to death! Who the deuce will 
take ‘hem out in his bare feet to be 
repaired ?” 

They were just as absurdly poor as 
this. Nobody whose soul is not ab- 
sorbed in art can ever understand what 
it is to be so stupidly poor. 

Dearborn, when he could be forced 
out of the house, put on the shoes with 
reluctance; he was greatly annoyed by 
the clatter of the big boot. The shoes 
didn’t fit him in the least. He would 
shuffle into the nearest café, if his credit 
was good enough to permit it, and there, 
under the small table on which he wrote 
page after page over his cigarette and 
cup of black coffee, he would hide the 
big, awkward shoe for as long as he 
could endure exile from the studio. 
Then he would come home. 

Fairfax swung the boot down the 
stairs; he swung it along the pave- 
ments of Paris. What distances he 
took it! It seemed to have a wing at 
the heel. It tramped through the city 
from the quays, through fine old streets, 
through forgotten alleys, to the Cité on 
the Ile, then again by the fresh, gay 
avenues of the Champs Elysées to the 
Bois, and again to the quays. And 
when well up the river, he would some- 
times board a boat and come back down 
the Seine, dreaming, musing, creating, 
and, floating home, would take the big 
boot upstairs. 

Dearborn, when he did not haunt his 
café, and when inspiration failed, would 
go to the Bibliothéque Nationale, and 
among the “rats de littérature” —savant, 
actor, poet—among the cold and weary 
who lounge in the chairs of the library 
to dream, to get warm, and to imagine 
real firesides with their own books and 
their own walls around them, Dearborn 
would sit for hours poring over old 
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manuscripts from which he hoped to 
extract inspiration, listening, as do his 
sort, for “the voices.” 

It was a time of privation, for the 
two men lived as they could on Antony’s 
day wage, but there were moments 
spent on the threshold of paradise. 

Fairfax was overwhelmed by the 
rush of his ideas and his desire to 
create, and his pride in his own power 
grew. He welcomed the impersonal la- 
bor in the atelier of Barin, where he 
was not a student, but a worker, me- 
chanical supposedly, yet creative to his 
finger tips. And as he watched Barin 
work, admiring him profoundly, eager 
for the man’s praise, crushing down his 
own individuality, careful to do noth- 
ing but the technical, mechanical things 
he was given to do there—before his 
hand grew tired, while his brain was 
fresh, he would plan and dream of what 
he would do in his own attic, and he 
would go back as a thirsty man to a 
spring. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

Then came the dead season. Barin 
shut his atelier and went to Spain. 
There was nothing for Antony Fairfax 
to do, and he was without any means 
of making his bread. 

One afternoon Dearborn, in a pair 
of old tennis trousers and-a shabby 
black velvet jacket, Turkish 
fashion, on his divan, his writing tab- 
let on his knees. For weeks past he 
had been writing a five-act play. He 
was not writing now, however. 

“I’m too hungry, Tony, by Jove, to 
go on,” he said. “Every time I start 
to write, the lines of some old-time 
menu run across the page—canards a la 
presse, potage a la reine. Just now it 
was only pie and yellow cheese, such 
as we have out in Cincinnati.” 

Fairfax was breaking a mold. By 
common consent a fire had been built 
in the stove. Tony had taken advan- 
tage of the warm water to mix his 


sat, 


plaster. Dearborn came over from his 
sofa. 

Fairfax skillfully released his statue 
from the mold. He had been working 
on this, with other things, for a month. 
He unprisoned the little figurine, a little 
nude dancer, her arms above her head, 
her face and smile faunlike. 

“Pleine de malice,’ said Dearborn. 
“Extrémement fine, my dear Tony. As 
an object of art, I find it as exquisite 
as an article of food, if not as satis- 
fying. It’s not good enough to eat, 
Tony, and that’s the only standard I 
judge by now.” 

Fairfax turned the figure between 
his fingers lovingly—lily-white, freshly 
cold, bits of the mold clinging to it, 
it lay, small and fine, in the palm of 
his shapely hand. 

“If you don’t want the boots, Bob,” 
he said, “I think I’ll go out in them.” 

The legal owner of the boots went 
out in them into the damp, bitter cold. 
His big figure cut along through the 
mist, and he limped over the Pont des 
Arts toward the Louvre. All Paris 
seemed to him blue with cold. The 
river flowed between its banks with 
suppressed intent and powerful west- 
ward rush, and its mighty flow ex- 
pressed indifference to the life and pas- 
sion of existence along its shores. 

He leaned 
Paris was personal to htm, and the river 
was like its soul. He faint 
lack of food and overstrain. 

In the 


a moment on the bridge. 


was trom 


Louvre, other men of con- 
glomerate costumes had sought the 
warm rooms. Tramps, vagrants in pit- 
iful rags, affected interest in the works 
of art, resting their worn figures on 
the benches, exulting in the public wel- 
museum. Fairfax was 
He wore 


come of the 
more presentable, if as poor. 
a soft black hat of good make and 
quality, bought in a sporting moment 
by Dearborn early:in his career. He 
had on his own clothes, which had been 
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retained because they were the newer, 
and a soft black scarf, the vogue in the 
Quarter, was tied under his collar in 
rather an extravagant bow. 

He wandered aimlessly through the 
rooms, glancing at the other visitors, 
and when he had become thoroughly 
warm, screwed his courage to the stick- 
ing point and went out of the front 
entrance. A little way from the guides, 
he stopped and took from his pocket 
his figurine. It showed white as a lily 
in the foggy light, pale and ashamed. 
Its nudity appealed more to the sculp- 
tor because of this wanton exposure 
to the vulgar herds He trembled, be- 
gan to regret, but offered it, holding 
it out for sale. 

Some dozen people passed him, and 
glanced at him and his small statue, 
but he attracted nothing more than this 
casual notice until a lady, coming slowly 
down the steps, saw him and stopped 
and looked .more closely at him. He 
did not see her until she stood beside 
him. Then he flamed scarlet, covered 
his statuette, and wished that the cob- 
bles of the pavement would open and 
swallow him. 


She was—he thought of it afterward 


a hundred times—a woman of singular 
tact and an illumined sympathy, as well 
as a woman of exquisite comprehen- 
§10n. 

“Mr. Anthony !” she exclaimed. “You 
have something to sell?” she added sim- 
ply, as if she were speaking to an 
ordinary vendor; yet he saw that, as 
she spoke, a lovely color rose in her 
cheek under her veil, and he found 
that he was not ashamed any more. 
She put out her hand. It came from 
a mantle of velvet and a cuff of costly 
fur—he couldn’t have dreamed, then, 
how costly. He lifted his hat, and, 
standing bareheaded in the cold, laid 
the little figure in her hand. 

“How perfectly charming!” she mur- 
mured. And the dryadlike figure, with 


its slender arms above its head and the 
faunlike, brilliant little face, seemed 
perfection to her. She said so. 

“What a perfect thing! Of course 
you have the clay original?” 

Fairfax could not speak. At the 
first praise of his little statue, he re- 
alized that he was selling it and it 
struck him as a crime. His creation, 
his vision, hawking it as a fishwife 
might hawk crabs in the public street! 

He felt a great humiliation and could 
have wept. Indeed, tears did spring 
to his eyes, but the cold dried them. 

Two “sergents de ville” came up to 
them. 

“Pardon, monsieur,” asked 
them, “have you a license?” 

Fairfax started, but the lady hold- 
ing the little statue turned quickly to 
the officials: 

“A license? 
amis?” 

“It is against the rules to sell any- 
thing in the streets of Paris without 
a license,” said the policeman. 

“Well,” she exclaimed, “my friend 
has just made me a gift. This gentle- 
man is a friend of mine. Allez vous 
en.” She smiled at them. “I will ex- 
cuse you, and so will monsieur.” 

She was so perfectly mistress of the 
situation that Antony had nothing to do 
but leave himself in her hands. 

“You will let me take you home,” 
she said, “in whatever direction you are 
going.” 

And he followed her to her little car- 
riage, waiting before the curb. 

She got in, gave the address of his 
studio to: her coachman, and the next 
thing he knew he was rolling over the 
pavement he had so painfully traversed 
a few hours before. 

She talked to him of the master, 
Cedersholm, and Antony listened. She 
talked enthusiastically, admiringly, and 
he parried her questions as to when and 
where he had worked with the Swed- 


one of 


Pourquoi faire, mes 
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ish sculptor. The statuette lay on her 


lap. 

At the studio door, when Fairfax 
left her, she said, taking up the self- 
same gold purse that he had restored 
to her in the Louvre on his first day 
in Paris: 

“TI hope I have enough money to pay 
for this treasure, Mr. Anthony. It’s so 
beautiful that it must be very dear. 
What is the price?” 

And Fairfax, hot all over, warm, 
indeed, for the first time in long, stam- 
mered : 

“Don't speak of price. Of course I 
don’t know you well enough, but if you 
really like it, please take it.” 

“Take it!” Mrs. Faversham cried. 
“But I mean to! I adore it! Mr. 
Cedersholm will tell you how valuable 
it is, but I must pay you for it, my 
dear Mr. Anthony.” 

Holding the carriage door open, his 
fine face on fire and his blue eyes illu- 
mined, he insisted, and Antony’s voice, 
his personality, his outstretched hand, 
bare, cold, shapely, charmed and im- 
pressed her, and he saw her slowly, 
unwillingly accept his sudden gift. He 
saw her embarrassed suddenly, as he 
had been. Then she drove away in her 
carriage, to be lost in the mists with 
other people who did not matter to 
him, and poor as he had started out— 
poorer, for he had not the statuette— 
he limped down the stairs again and 
into the street to forage for himself 
and his friend. 

He thought whimsically: “I must 
feed up the whole dramatis persone 
of old Bob’s play, for he can’t get on 
until he’s fed up the cast!” 

He limped along the Rue du Bac, 
his cold hands in his pockets, his head 
a little bent. But no battle with life 
now, be it what it would, could com- 
pare with his battle in New York. 
Now indeed, though he was cold and 
hungry and tired, he was the inhabitant 
of a city that he loved; he was work- 


ing for the art he adored. He be- 
lieved in himself—not once had he yet 
come to the period of artistic despair. 

To-night as he walked aimlessly up 
the Rue du Bac with his problems, he 
walked less alone than ever in his life, 
for he was absorbed in the thought of 
the woman. 

He realized now how keenly he had 
observed her, that she was very charm- 
ing and very beautiful. He could have 
drawn those clear features, the contour 
of her neck and chin, the poise of her 
head, the curve of her shoulder; and, 
imperceptible, but no real and 
strong, her grace and charm made her 
an entity to him, so much so that he 
almost fancied, as he drew in the misty 
air, that he breathed again the odor 
of the scent that she used, sweet and 
delicate, and that he felt the touch of 
her velvet: sleeve against his coat. 


less 


He still had in his possession one 
object, which, if pawned,, might fur- 


ish enough money to pay for a meal. 
It was a little seal that had belonged 
to his mother, set in old gold. That 
afternoon, before leaving the. studio, 
he had thrust it into his waistcoat 
pocket, in case the little statuette did 
not sell. 

They gave him five frances for it, and 
he laid in a stock of provisions, and 
with his little parcel he limped once 
more up the studio stairs to Dearborn, 
who, wrapped in the coverlet, waited 
by the stove. 

He told his story, and Dearborn lis- 
tened delightedly, his literary and dra- 
matic sense pleased by the adventure. 

They were talking of the lady when 
the concierge, toward nine o'clock, 
tapped at the door and handed Antony 
a thick blue envelope, inscribed “Mr. 
Thomas Anthony” in a woman’s hand. 

“Tony, old man,” said the play- 
wright as Anthony’s fingers trembled, 
turning the page, “the romance of a 
poor young man has begun.” 








The letter ran as follows: 

My Dear Mr. AntHony: I am anxious to 
have a small bas-relief of myself, to give to 
Mr. Cedersholm when he shall come over. 
Would you have time to undertake this 
work? I can pose when you like. 

I know how many claims a man of talent 
has upon his time, and I want to secure some 
of yours and make it mine. I venture to 
send this sum in advance. I hope you will 
not refuse it. Perhaps you will dine with 
me to-morrow, and we will talk things over. 
Yours faithfully, Mary FAversHAM. 

Fairfax read this letter twice; the 
second time the words were not quite 
clear. He handed it across the table 
to his companion silently. The five- 
hundred-franc bill lay between the plate 
where the veal had been and the empty 
coffee cup. 

Dearborn, when he had eagerly read 
the note, glanced up to speak to Fair- 
fax and saw that he had turned away. 
In his figure, as he bowed over, leaning 
his head upon his hands, there were 
the first marks of weariness that Dear- 
born had ever seen. There had been 
weariness in the step that had limped 
up the stairs and crossed the room when 
Fairfax had entered with the meager 
bundle of food. Dearborn leaned over 
and saw his friend’s fine profile, and 
there was unmistakably the mark of 
fatigue on the face, flushed by fire and 


lamplight. 
Dearborn knew of his companion 
very. little [The two had come to- 


gether, bits of driftwood on the river 
of life, drawn by sympathy in the cur- 
rent, and few questions had been 
asked by either. Dearborn knew that 
Antony was from New Orleans, that 
he. had studied in New York. Of An- 
tony’s life he knew nothing, although 
he had wondered much. 

He said now, lightly, as he handed 
the letter back: “You haven’t been 
playing perfectly square with me, Tony. 
I’m afraid you’ve been wearing the 
boots under false pretenses, but, never- 
theless, I guess you will have to wear 
them to-morrow night, old man.’ 
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As Fairfax did not move, Dearborn 
finished more gravely: 

“I’d be glad to hear anything you 
are willing to tell me about it.” 

Fairfax turned slowly and put the 
letter back in his pocket. Then, lean- 
ing across the table, in an undertone 
he told Dearborn everything—every- 
thing. He spoke quietly and did not 
linger, sketching for him rapidly his 
life as far as it had gone. Twice 
Dearborn rose and fed the stove reck- 
lessly with fuel. Once he stood up, 
took a coverlet, and wrapped it around 
him, and sat blinking like a resurrected 
mummy. 

Fairfax talked until morning. The 
dawn was gray across the frosty pane 
when he rose to throw himself down 
on his bed to sleep. The five-hundred- 
franc note lay where he had: left it 
on the table between the empty plate 
and the empty cup. The fire was dead 
in the stove and the room was cold. 

Dearborn, excited and _ interested, 
watched with the visions of Antony’s 
past and the visions of his own creations 
for a long time. And Fairfax, ex- 
hausted by the eventful day, troubled 
by it, touched by it, watched the vision 
of a woman coming toward him, com- 
ing fatefully toward him, wonderfully 
toward him. But he was tired, and 
before she reached him, he fell asleep. 


CHAPTER XVIII 

Antony waited in the drawing-room 
of her hotel in the Avenue du Bois de 
Boulogne some quarter of an hour be- 
fore she came downstairs. He thought 
later that she had purposely given him 
this time to look about and grow ac- 
customed to the atmosphere, to the 
room in which he afterward more or 


.less lived for several months. 


There was not a false note to dis- 
turb his beauty-loving sense. He stood 
waiting, on one side of him a long 
window giving on a rose garden—as 
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he afterward discovered—on the other 
a group in marble by Cedersholm. - He 
was studying this with interest when 
he heard Mrs. Faversham enter the 
room. She had foreseen that he would 
not be likely to wear an evening dress, 
and she herself had put on the simplest 
of her frocks. But he thought her 
quite dazzling, and the grace of her 
hands and her welcome as she greeted 
him were divine to the young man. 

“I’m so glad to see you, Mr. An- 
thony.” 

Instantly he bent and kissed her 
hand. She saw him flush to his fair 
hair. He felt a gratitude to her, a 
thankfulness, that awakened in him im- 
mediately the strongest of emotions. 

She seemed to consider him a dis- 
tinguished guest. She told him that 
she was going to Rome when Mr. 
Cedersholm came over; there would be 
a little party going down to Italy. Fair- 
fax’s eyes kindled. 

And in the few moments during 
which he stood with her there, in her 
fragrant drawing-room, while the fire 
in the logs sang and whispered, and 
the lamplight threw its long shadows 
on the crimson floor and melted into 
the crimson hangings, he felt that he 
stood with an old friend, with some 
one he had known his life long and 
known well, even before he had known 
—and there was a poignancy in his 
treason—even before he had known his 
mother. 

When the doors were thrown open 
and another visitor was announced, he 
was jealous and regretful, and glanced 
at Mrs. Faversham as if he thought she 
had done him a wrong. 

“My wife, oui,” said the gentleman 
who came in, and who was of a na- 
tionality whose type was not yet famil- 
lar to Fairfax. “My wife is horsed 
to-night, chére madame. She cannot 
come to the dinner—a thousand par- 
dons.” 

“T am sorry the countess is ill.” 


Potowski, who had been told by his 
hostess not to dress, had made up for 
the sacrifice as brilliantly as he could. 
His waistcoat was of embroidered satin, 
his crayat a flaming scarlet, and his but- 
tonhole adorned with an exotic flower 
that went well with his dark, exotic 
face. He was a little ridiculous—short 
and fat, with a fashion of gesticulating 
with his hands as if he were swimming 
into society—but his expression was 
agreeable and candid. His _near- 
sighted eyes were naive, his voice sweet 
and caressing. Antony saw that his 
hostess liked Potowski. She was too 
sweet a lady to be annoyed by peculi- 
arities. 

In a few moments, the lame sculptor 
on one side and the flashy Slav on the 
other, she led them to the little dining 
room, to an exquisite table, served by 
two men in livery. 

There. was an intimacy in the apart- 
ment, shut in as it was by the paneling 
of the walls from floor to ceiling. The 
windows were covered with yellow 
damask curtains, and footfalls made no 
sound on the thick carpet. 

“Mr. Anthony is a sculptor,” his host- 
ess told Potowski. “He has studied 
with Cedersholm. But we shall soon 
forget whose pupil he is when he is a 
master himself.” 

“Ah!” murmured the young 
who was nevertheless thrilled. 


man, 


‘He is going to do a bas-relief of me, 
Potowski—that is, I hope he will not 
refuse to make my portrait.” 

‘Ah, no,” exclaimed Potowski, clasp- 
ing his soft hands. ‘Not a bas-relief, 
chére madame, but a statuary, alllof 
it. The figure, is not it, Mr. Anthony? 
You hear people say of the face it is 
beautiful, or the hand, or the head of 
a woman, [ think it is all of her. It 
should be the entirety always, I think. 
I think it is monstrous to dissect the 
parts of the human body even in art. 
When I go to the museo and see a hand 
here, a foot there, a torso somewhere — 
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else—you will laugh, I am ridiculous, 
but it makes me think I look at a hac- 
cident. 

“Therrefore,’ exclaimed Potowski, 
gayly swimming toward the fruit and 
flowers with his soft hand, “begin, cher 
monsieur, by making a whole woman. 
I never, never sing part of a hopera. 
I sing a lyric, a little complete song, 
but in its entirety.” 

“But, my dear Potowski,” Mrs. 
Faversham laughed, “a bas-relief or a 
bust is complete.” 

“But why,” cried the Pole, “why be- 
head a lady? As for a profile, it is 
destruction to the human face.” He 
turned to Fairfax. “You think I am 
a pagan. In France they have an im- 
polite proverb: ‘Stupid as a musician,’ 
but don’t think it is true. We see har- 
mony and melody in everything.” 

Apparently Potowski’s lunacy had 
suggested something to Fairfax, for he 
said seriously: “Perhaps Mrs. Faver- 


sham will let me make a figure of her 
ee 


some day”—he hesitated in the en- 


tirety,’” he quoted; and the words 
seemed madness, tremendously per- 
sonal, tremendously daring. “A figure 
of her standing in a long cloak edged 
with fur, holding a little statuette in 
her hand.” 

“Charming!” gurgled Potowski; he 
had a grape in his mouth which he 
had culled unceremoniously from the 
fruit dish. “That is a modern 
idea, Anthony. But I don’t understand 
why she should hold a statuette in her 
hand.” 

“For my part,” said the hostess, “I 
understand only what I have been 
taught. I am a commonplace public 
and I prefer a classic bas-relief, a pro- 
file, just a little delicate study. Will 
you make it for me, Mr. Anthony ?” 

The new name he had chosen, so 
like his own more intimate Christian 
name, sounded pleasantly on_ her lips. 
He glanced around the oval room with 
its soft lights and its warm coloring. 


very 


It glowed like a beautiful setting for 
the pearl which was the lady. The 
dinner before him was delicious. It 
ceased to be food—it was a delicate re- 
freshment. The perfume of the flowers 
and wines and the cooking was intoxi- 
cating. 

“You eat and drink nothing,” Mrs, 
Faversham said to him. 

“No,” exclaimed Potowski sympa- 
thetically, peering across the table at 
Fairfax. “You are suffering, perhaps 
—you diet ?” 

Antony drank the champagne in his 
glass, and said he was thinking of his 
bas-relief. 

Potowski, adjusting a single eyeglass 
in his eye, stared at him through it. 

“You should do everything in its en- 
tirety, Mr. Anthony. Eat, drink, sculp, 
sing’—and he swam out again gently 
toward Fairfax and Mrs. Faversham— 
“and love.” 

Antony smiled on them both his radi- 
ant smile. 

“Ah, sir,” he said, “isn’t that just 
the thing it is hard for us all not to 
do? We mutilate the rest, our art 
and our endeavors, but a young man 
usually once in his life loves in en- 
tirety.” 

“IT don’t know,” said the Pole 
thoughtfully. “I think perhaps not. 
Sometimes it’s the head, or the hands, 
or the figure, something we call perfect 
or beautiful lasts, Mr, 
\nthony, but if we loved the entirety, 
there would be no broken marriages.” 

Mrs. Faversham, whom the musician 
entertained and amused, laughed softly 
and rose, and, a man on each side of 
her, went into the drawing-room to the 
fire burning across the andirons. Coffee 
and liqueurs were brought and put on 
a small table. 

“Potowski is a philosopher, is he not, 
Mr. Anthony? When hear him 
sing, though, you will find that his best 


as long as it 


you 


argument.” 
Potowski stirred six lumps of sugar 
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he afterward discovered—on the other 
a group in marble by Cedersholm. - He 
was studying this with interest when 
he heard Mrs. Faversham enter the 
room. She had foreseen that he would 
not be likely to wear an evening dress, 
and she herself had put on the simplest 
of her frocks. But he thought her 
quite dazzling, and the grace of her 
hands and her welcome as she greeted 
him were divine to the young man. 

“I’m so glad to see you, Mr. An- 
thony.” 

Instantly he bent and kissed her 
hand. She saw him flush to his fair 
hair. He felt a gratitude to her, a 
thankfulness, that awakened in him im- 
mediately the strongest of emotions. 

She seemed to consider him a dis- 
tinguished guest. She told him that 
she was going to Rome when Mr. 
Cedersholm came over; there would be 
a little party going down to Italy. Fair- 
fax’s eyes kindled. 

And in the few moments during 
which he stood with her there, in her 
fragrant drawing-room, while the fire 
in the logs sang and whispered, and 
the lamplight threw its long shadows 
on the crimson floor and melted into 
the crimson hangings, he felt that he 
stood with an old friend, with some 
one he had known his life long and 
known well, even before he had known 
—and there was a poignancy in his 
treason—even before he had known his 
mother. 

When the doors were thrown open 
and another visitor was announced, he 
was jealous and regretful, and glanced 
at Mrs. Faversham as if he thought she 
had done him a wrong. 

“My wife, oui,’ said the gentleman 
who came in, and who was of a na- 
tionality whose type was not yet famil- 
iar to Fairfax. “My wife is horsed 
to-night, chére madame. She cannot 
come to the dinner—a thousand par- 
dons.” 

“T am sorry the countess is ill.” 


Potowski, who had been told by his 
hostess not to dress, had made up for 
the sacrifice as brilliantly as he could. 
His waistcoat was of embroidered satin, 
his crayat a flaming scarlet, and his but- 


_tonhole adorned with an exotic flower 


that went well with his dark, exotic 
face. He was a little ridiculous—short 
and fat, with a fashion of gesticulating 
with his hands as if he were swimming 
into society—but his expression was 
agreeable and candid. His _ near- 
sighted eyes were naive, his voice sweet 
and caressing. Antony saw that his 
hostess liked Potowski. She was too 
sweet a lady to be annoyed by peculi- 
arities. 

In a few moments, the lame sculptor 
on one side and the flashy Slav on the 
other, she led them to the little dining 
room, to an exquisite table, served by 
two men in livery. 

There. was an intimacy in the apart- 
ment, shut in as it was by the paneling 
of the walls from floor to ceiling. The 
windows were covered with yellow 
damask curtains, and footfalls made no 
sound on the thick carpet. 

“Mr. Anthony is a sculptor,” his host- 
ess told Potowski. “He has studied 
with Cedersholm. But we shall soon 
forget whose pupil he is when he is a 
master himself.” 

“Ah!” murmured the young 
who was nevertheless thrilled. 

“He is going to do a bas-relief of me, 
Potowski—that is, I hope he will not 
refuse to make my portrait.” 

‘Ah, no,” exclaimed Potowski, clasp- 
ing his soft hands. ‘Not a bas-relief, 
chére madame, but a statuary, all lof 
it. The figure, is not it, Mr. Anthony? 
You hear people say of the face it is 
beautiful, or the hand, or the head of 
a woman. I think it is all of her. It 
should be the entirety always, I think. 
I think it is monstrous to dissect the 
parts of the human body even in art. 
When I go to the museo and see a hand 


man, 


here, a foot there, a torso somewheré 
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’ 
else—you will laugh, I am ridiculous, 
but it makes me think I look at a hac- 
cident. 

“Therrefore,” exclaimed Potowski, 
gayly swimming toward the fruit and 
flowers with his soft hand, “begin, cher 
monsieur, by making a whole woman. 
I never, never sing part of a hopera. 
I sing a lyric, a little complete song, 
but in its entirety.” 

“But, my dear Potowski,” Mrs. 
Faversham laughed, “a bas-relief or a 
bust is complete.” 

“But why,” cried the Pole, “why be- 
head a lady? As for a profile, it is 
destruction to the human face.” He 
turned to Fairfax. “You think I am 
a pagan. In France they have an im- 
polite proverb: ‘Stupid as a musician,’ 
but don’t think it is true. We see har- 
mony and melody in everything.” 

Apparently Potowski’s lunacy had 
suggested something to Fairfax, for he 
said seriously: ‘Perhaps Mrs. Faver- 
sham will let me make a figure of her 
some day”—he hesitated—* ‘in the en- 
tirety,’” he quoted; and the words 
seemed madness, tremendously per- 
sonal, tremendously daring. “A figure 
of her standing in a long cloak edged 
with fur, holding a little statuette in 
her hand.” 

“Charming!” gurgled 
had a grape in his mouth which he 
had culled unceremoniously from the 
fruit dish. “That is a very 
idea, Anthony. But | don’t understand 
why she should hold a statuette in her 
hand.” 

“For my part,” said the hostess, “I 
understand only what I have been 
taught. I am a commonplace public 
and I prefer a classic bas-relief, a pro- 
file, just a little delicate study. Will 
you make it for me, Mr. Anthony ?” 

The new name he had chosen, so 
like his own more intimate Christian 
name, sounded pleasantly on_her lips. 
He glanced around the oval room with 
its soft lights and its warm coloring. 


Potowski; he 


modern 
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It glowed like a beautiful setting for 
the pearl which was the lady. The 
dinner before him was delicious. It 
ceased to be food—it was a delicate re- 
freshment. The perfume of the flowers 
and wines and the cooking was intoxi- 
cating. 

“You eat and drink nothing,” Mrs, 
Faversham said to him. 

“No,” exclaimed Potowski sympa- 
thetically, peering across the table at 
Fairfax. “You are suffering, perhaps 
—you diet?” 

Antony drank the champagne in his 
glass, and said he was thinking of his 
bas-relief. 

Potowski, adjusting a single eyeglass 
in his eye, stared at him through it. 

“You should do everything in its en- 
tirety, Mr. Anthony. Eat, drink, sculp, 
sing’—and he swam out again gently 
toward Fairfax and Mrs. Faversham— 
“and love.” 

Antony smiled on them both his radi- 
ant smile. 

“Ah, sir,” he said, “isn’t that just 
the thing it is hard for us all not to 
do? We mutilate the rest, our art 
and our endeavors, but a young man 
usually once in his life loves in en- 
tirety.” 

“I don’t know,” said the Pole 
thoughtfully. “I think perhaps not. 
Sometimes it’s the head, or the hands, 
or the figure, something we call perfect 
or beautiful as long as it lasts, Mr. 
\nthony, but if we loved the entirety, 
there would be no broken marriages.” 

Mrs. Faversham, whom the musician 
entertained and amused, laughed softly 
and rose, and, a man on each side of 
her, went into the drawing-room to the 
fire burning across the andirons. Coffee 
and liqueurs were brought and put on 
a small table. 

“Potowski is a philosopher, is he not, 
Mr. Anthony? When you hear him 
sing, though, you will find that his best 


argument.” 
Potowski stirred six lumps of sugar 
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into his small coffee cup, drank the 
sirup, drank a glass of liqueur with 
a sort of cheerful eagerness, and stood 
without speaking, dangling his eyeglass 
and looking into the fire. Mrs. Faver- 
sham took a deep chair, and her dark, 
slim figure was lost in it, and Antony, 
who had lit his cigarette, leaned on the 
chimneypiece near her. 

She glanced at him, at the deformed 
shoe, at his shabby clothes. He had 
made his toilet as carefully as he could; 
his linen was spotless, his cravat new 
and fashioned in a big bow. His fine, 
thoughtful face, lit now by the pleasure 
of the evening, where spirit and courage 
were never absent if other marks were 
there, his fine brow with the slightly 
curling blond hair bright upon it, and 
the profound blue of his eyes—he was 
different from any man she had ever 
seen, and she had known many men 
and been a great favorite with them. 
It pleased her to think that she knew 
and understood them fairly well. 

She was thinking what she could do 
for this man. She had wondered this 
suddenly, the first day Fairfax had met 
her in the Louvre; she had wondered 
more sincerely the evening she had left 
him at his door. She had asked him 
to her house in a spirit of real kind- 
ness, although she already felt his 
charm. Looking at him now, she 
thought that no woman could see him 
and hear him speak, watch him for an 
hour, and not be conscious of that 
charm. She wondered what she could 
do for Mr. Anthony. 

“Sit there, won’t you?” She indi- 
cated the sofa near her. “You'll find 
that a comfortable place in which to 
listen. Count Potowski is the one un- 
material musician I ever knew. Time 
and place, food or feast, make no dif- 
ference to him.” 

Potowski, without replying, turned 
abruptly and went toward the next 
room, separated from the salon by glass 
doors. In another moment they heard 


the prelude of Bohm’s “Still as the 
Night,” and then Potowski began to 
sing. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

In the days that. followed, the studio 
underwent something of a transforma- 
tion. Dearborn devoted himself to its 
decoration. The crisp bank note was 
divided between the two companions. 

Fairfax ordered a suit of clothes on 
trust, a new pair of boots on trust, 
and bought outright sundry necessaries 
for his appearance in the world. 

And Dearborn spent too much in 
making the studio decent, and bought 
an outfit of writing materials and a 
wadded dressing gown with a fur col- 
lar and deep pockets, the cast-off gar- 
ment of some elegant rastaquouére, in 
a secondhand clothing shop on the 
boulevard. He had no plans for en- 
joying Paris. He looked philosophi- 
cally at the cast-off shoes that had gal- 
lantly limped with the two of them 
up and down the stairs and here and 
there in the streets on such devious mis- 
sions. If he should be inclined to go 
out, he would wear them. His slippers 
were his real comfort. He devoted 
himself to the interior life and to’ his 


play. 
Twice a week, Antony went to the 
Avenue du Bois de Boulogne. Just 


how his friend “spent his time when he 
was not in the studio, Dearborn won- 


dered vainly. Tony grew less and less 
communicative, almost morose. He 


took to smoking countless cigarettes and 
sitting in the corner of the big divan, 
his arms folded across his chest, his 
eyes fixed on some object which Dear- 
born could not see. He would listen, 
or appear to, while Dearborn read his 
play, or drew for him the scenario for 
a new play, or read aloud bits of verse 
or prose that he loved and found in- 
spiring. 

They were not always alone in the 
workroom. Dearborn had friends, and 




















those of them who had not gone away 
on other quests, or been starved out 
or pushed out, would come noisily in 
of an evening, bringing with them, per- 
haps, a man with a fiddle and a man 
with a flute; and they would dance, 
and there would be beer and “made- 
leines” and gay amusement of a very 
inoffensive, a very youthful kind. 
Sometimes Fairfax would take part in 
it all and sing with them in his pleasant 
baritone and smile upon them, but he 
liked it best when he and Dearborn 
were alone, and Dearborn did, too. 
And in spite of Fairfax’s silence and 
the other man’s absorption, they nev- 
ertheless daily grew firmer and faster 
friends. 

“Bob,” Fairfax said one evening, and 
as he spoke he abruptly interrupted 
Dearborn in the most vital scene of his 
act, “I can’t take a penny from her 
for this portrait.” 

Dearborn dropped his manuscript on 
his knee. His expression was that of 
a slightly hurt egotism, for he had sat 
up all night working over this scene 
and had burned all day to read it to 
Fairfax. 

“Well, anyhow, don’t ask me to cough 
up the two hundred and fifty francs. 
That’s all I ask,” he said a little curtly. 

“T shall give her some study, one 
of these other statuettes,” Fairfax said 
moodily ; “some kind of return for the 
five hundred francs.” 

“She wouldn’t care for anything I’ve 
got, would she, Tony?” Dearborn put 
his hands in the ample pockets, and 
displayed his voluminous wrapper. “I’m 
crazy about this dressing gown,” he 
said affectionately. “It has warmed and 
sheltered my best thoughts. It has 
wrapped and comforted my 
fainting heart. It’s hatched ideas for 
It’s been a plaidie to the angry 
airs. She wouldn’t iake the dressing 
gown, Tony, would she?” 

“Rot!” exclaimed his friend fiercely. 
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“Don’t be an ass! Don’t you see how 
I feel?” 

“No, I don’t,” said the other simply. 
“I’m not a mind reader; I’m an imagi- 
nator. I can make up a lot of stuff 
about your feeling. I dare say I do 
invent. You will see this in my play 
some day. You are really an inspira- 
tion, old man, but as for having an ac- 
curate idea of your feelings! For five 
weeks, ever since that bank note flut- 
tered among the crumbs of our table, 
you've scarcely said a word to me, let 
alone a whole paragraph.” He shook 
his finger emphatically. “If I were 
not absorbed myself, no doubt I-should 
be beastly, diabolically lonesome.” 

Antony seemed entirely unmoved by 
this picture. 

“I think I shall go to Rome, Bob,” 
he began, then cried: “No, I mean to 
St. Petersburg.” 

“It will be less expensive,” Dearborn 
suggested dryly, ‘and considerably less 
travel, not to go to the Bois de Bou- 


logne.” 

“IT shall finish this portrait this 
week,” Fairfax went on. “I can’t 
scrape it out and begin again. I’ve 


done it twice. It would be desecra- 
tion, for it’s mightily like her, and my 
reason for going there is over.” 

“Well, how about that full-length 
figure of her in furs and velvets, hold- 
ing a little statuette in her hands, that 
you used to rave about doing?” 

Fairfax, smoking, struggled with the 
emotions rising in him, which he had 
no notion of betraying to his friend. 
In the corner, where Dearborn had 
rolled it—for he made the whole studio 
pretty much his own now—was a statue 
Fairfax was making of his mother. It 
was covered with a white cloth which 
took the lines and form of the head and 
shoulders. It stood ghostly among the 
shadows of the room, and near it, on 
a stool, were Antony’s tools, his broad 
wooden knives and a barrel of plaster. 
His gaze wandered to these inanimate 
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objects, which were nothing in them- 
selves, but which suggested and made 
possible and real his art—the reason 
for his existence. When he stopped 
modeling Mrs. Faversham, he thought 
he would go on with the study of his 
mother. He turned his eyes to Dear- 
born. 

“T’ve been going there for five 
weeks; I’ve been entertained there like 
a friend; I’ve eaten and drunk there; 
I’ve gone with her to the plays and 
opera. I’ve pretty well lived on her 
money.” 

““All men of the world do that,” Dear- 
born said reasonably. “It’s an awfully 
nice thing for a woman to have a hand- 
some young man whom she can call on 
when she likes.” 

Fairfax ignored this, and went on: 
“T’ve met her friends, delightful and 
distinguished people, who have invited 
me to their houses. I have néver gone, 
not once, not even to see Potowski. 
Now I shall go up next Sunday and 
finish my work, and then I’m going 
away.” 

Dearborn crossed his thin legs, his 
beloved knit slippers, a remnant of his 
mother’s affection, dangling on the toe 
of his foot. He made a telescope of 
his manuscript and peered through it 
as if he saw some illumination at the 
other end. 

“You’re not serious, Tony?” 

Antony left the sofa and came over 
to his friend. Five weeks of compara- 
tive comfort and comparative release 
from the anxiety of existence—that is, 
of material existence—had changed him 
wonderfully. His contact with worldly 
people, the entertainments of Paris, the 
stimulant to his mind and senses, his 
pleasures, had done him good. His 
face was something fuller. He had 
come home early from dining with Mrs. 
Faversham, and in his evening dress 
there was an elegance about him that 
added to his natural distinction. In 
the lapel of his coat drooped a few vio- 


lets from the boutonniére that had been 
placed by his plate. 

“Cedersholm is coming next week.” 

He lit a fresh cigarette 

“Well,” returned Dearborn coolly, 
“he’s neither the deluge nor the earth- 
quake, but he may be the plague. What 
has he got to do with you, old man?” 

“She’s going to marry him.” 

“That,” said Dearborn, with spirit, 
“is rotten. I will grant you that, Tony. 
It’s rotten for her. Things have got 
so mixed up in your scenario that you 
can’t frankly go and tell her what a 
hog he is. That is what ought to be 
done, though. She ought to know what 
kind of a cheat and poor sort she’s 
going to marry. In real life or drama 
the simple thing never happens.” Dear- 
born smiled finely. “She ought to know, 
but you can’t tell her.” 

“No,” said his friend slowly, ‘nor 
would I. But neither can I meet him 
in her house or anywhere else. I think 
I should strike him.” 

“You didn’t strike him, though,” said 
Dearborn meaningly, “when you had a 
good, impersonal chance.” 

“I wish I had!” 

“I thought you told me they were all 
going to Rome?” 

“Mrs. Faversham doesn’t want to 
~* 

“Ah,” murmured Dearborn, nodding, 
“she doesn’t ?” 

‘No.” Fairfax did not seem to ob- 
serve his friend’s tone. ‘“She’s might- 
ily set on having me meet Cedersholm. 
She wants to have him patronize me, 
help me!” He laughed dryly and 
walked up and down the studio into 
the cold, away from the fire, and then 
back to Dearborn. ‘‘Patronize me, en- 
courage me, pat me on the back, put 
me in the way of meeting men of the 
world of art and letters, possibly work 
with him. She has all sorts of kindly, 
patronizing schemes. But she doesn’t 
know that I’ve been hungry and cold, 
and have been housed and fed by her 



































































money. Perhaps she does, though,” 
he cried furiously. ‘‘No doubt she does. 
Do you think she does, Bob?” 

“No, no. 
man.” 

“You see—now, don’t you?—that I 
can’t stay in Paris, that I can’t meet 
that man and not knock him down— 
not tell her that I’m not the poor, in- 
significant creature that she thinks, 
that without me Cedersholm couldn’t 
have whipped up his old brain and his 
tired imagination to do the work that 
brought him so marked a success. I 
would have to tell her what I did and 
that, crude and unschooled as I was, 
he was afraid of me, afraid of my 
future and my talent. Oh, Dearborn!” 
he cried, throwing up his arms. 

Dearborn left his chair and went to 
Fairfax and put his hand on his shoul- 
der. 

“That’s right,’ he said heartily. 
“Blurt it all out, old man. Some day, 
when the right time comes, you will 
let it out to him.” 

Fairfax leaned on Dearborn’s arm. 
“There were eight of us at dinner to- 
night,” he said, ‘‘and Cedersholm was 
the general topic. He is much admired. 
He’s to have the Legion of Honor. 
Much of what they said about him was 
just, of course, perfectly just and fair, 
but it sickened me. They were enthu- 
siastic about his character, his gener- 
osity to his pupils, his sympathy with 
struggling artists, and one man, who 
had been at the unveiling of the sphinx, 
spoke of my beasts.” 

Dearborn felt Antony’s. hand trem- 
bling on his arm. 

“The gall rose up in my throat, Bob. 
I saw myself working in a_ sacred 
frenzy in his studio, sweating blood, 
and my joy over my creations. I saw 
myself eager, hopeful, ardent, devoted, 
with a happy, cheerful belief in every- 
body. I had it then—I did, indeed. 
Then I saw my ruined life, my wasted 
years as an engineer in Albany, the 
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things I stooped to and the degradation 
I might have known. If I could have 
had a little encouragement from him 
then, only just my due, well 

“I was thinking of all those things 
while they spoke of him, and then’ I 
looked over to her’’—as he spoke Mrs. 
Faversham’s name, Antony’s voice soft- 
ened—‘‘and she was looking at me 
strangely, so strangely, as if she felt 
something, knew something, and my 
silence seemed ungracious and proof of 
my jealousy. But I couldn’t have said 
a warm word in praise of him to save 
my character in her eyes. When we 
were alone after dinner, she asked me 
in a voice different from any I have 
heard from her: 

“Don’t you like Mr. Cedersholm? 
You don’t seem to admire him. I’ve 
never heard you say a friendly word 
about him.” 

“And I couldn’t answer her properly, 
and she seemed troubled.” 

Fairfax stopped speaking. The two 
friends stood mutely side by side. Then 
Antony said more naturally: 

“You see a little of how I feel, Bob.” 

And the other replied: “Yes, I see 
a little of how you feel,” but he added, 
with his usual drollery: ‘“I’d like to 
know a little of how she feels.” 

“What do you mean?” 

Antony’s voice was so curt and his 
words were so short that Dearborn was 
quick to understand it would not be 
wise to touch on the subject of the 
woman. 

“Why, I mean, Tony, that the situa- 
tion is a valuable study for a play- 
wright. I’d like to understand the psy- 
chology of all the characters.” 

Fairfax shrugged impatiently. ‘“Con- 
found you, you’re a brute! All artists 
are, I reckon. You drive your chariot 
over human hearts in order to get a 
dramatic point.” 

Here the post came, and with it a 
blue letter whose color was familiar to 
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Dearborn now, and he busied himself 
with his own mail under the lamp. 


CHAPTER XX. 


The snow had been falling lightly. 
There was a little fringe of it along the 
sill, and toward sunset it had turned 
cold, and under the winter fog the sun 
hung like an orange ball behind a veil. 
The Seine flowed tawny and yellow 
under the two men’s eyes as they stood 
together talking in the window. 

Fairfax was in his painting clothes, 
the playwright in his beloved dressing 
gown, which Fairfax had not the heart 
to pawn for coffee and coal. There 
was a sound of footsteps on the stairs 
without. 

“Tt’s the fellows coming to take my 
statuette,” said Fairfax. _He had fin- 
ished the study of his mother and was 
sending it to an exhibition in the Rue 
de Sévres. 

“It’s the tailor, the bootmaker, 
the shirt maker,” said Dearborn. 
behind the screen, Tony.” 

There was a tap at the door, and a 
cheerful voice called: 

“Mr. Anthony, 'c’est moi.” 

‘It’s Potowski. I'll have to let him 
in, Bob.” 

He opened the door for Count Po- 
towski. 

The Polish singer came quickly in, his 
silk hat and his cane in his hand. He 
looked around brightly. 

“You don’t hide from me,” he said. 
“T have a fatal grasp, when I take hold. 
You never call on me, monsieur—so I 
call on you.” 

Fairfax presented the count to Dear- 
born, who beamed on him, amused, and 
Potowski glanced at the cold, cheerless 
bohemia. It was meager, it was cold, 
privation was apparent, yet the place 
was not without charm, and it had dis- 
tinction. There were the evidences of 
good taste and good breeding. The few 
bits of furniture were old and had been 


and 
“Go 


- 

bought for a song, but selected with 
judgment. Fairfax’s statuette waited 
on its pedestal to be carried away; in 


. the winter light, softened and subdued 


by mist, Mrs. Fairfax read in her chair. 
Dearborn’s table, strewn with his 
papers and books, told of hours spent 
at a beloved labor. There was nothing 
material to attract—no studio proper- 
ties or decorations to speak of. Two 
long divans were placed against a wall 
of agreeable color. There was noth- 
ing but the spirit of art and work and 
the spirit of youth, but Potowski was 
delighted. He pointed to the statuette. 

“This,” he said, “is the lovely lady 
with whom you have been shut up all 
these days? It is charming, monsieur.” 

“It is a study of my mother as I 
remember her.” 

“I salute it,” said Potowski, making 
a little inclination. “I salute you. It 
is beautiful.” He put his hand on 
Fairfax’s arm. “You do my wife. You 
do the comtesse,” said Potowski, ‘the 
same. I adore it. It looks my wife. 
It might be her, monsieur. But all 
beauty is alike, is not it? One lovely 
woman is all women. Are you not of 
my opinion?” 

He swam toward Dearborn, who was 
fascinated by his overcoat, lined with 
fur and with a huge fur collar, by his 
glossy shoes with their white tops, by 
his bright waistcoat, his*single eyeglass, 
his shining silk hat, and, above all, by 
the gay, foreign face, its waxed mus- 
tache, and its sparkling dark eyes. 

Dearborn wrapped his dressing gown 
modestly around him to conceal his 
shirtless, collarless condition. Running 
his hands through disheveled red hair, 
he responded : 

“No, I don’t agree with you. I guess 
your feminine psychology is at fault 
there, count.” 

“Mr. Dearborn is a playwright,” said 
Antony. “He is a great student of 
character.” 

Potowski waved his hand in its light 














glove. “You write plays, monsieur? 
Y6u shall write me a libretto. I have 
been looking, forever for some one to 
write the words for a hopera I am 
making.” 

Neither of the young men made ex- 
cuses for the icy-cold room. They,.were 
too proud. They had nothing to offer 
Potowski, not even a cigarette, but the 
Pole forced his cigar case upon them, 
telling them that he made his cigarettes 
with a machine by the thousand. 

“My wife, Comtesse’ Potowski, makes 

them, I mean. I do myself the pleasure 
to send you a box. They’re contraband. 
You will be arrested if the police knows 
50. 
“That,” said Dearborn, “would 
scarcely disappoint the tailor, though I 
think he would like to get in his own 
score first. But I would rather go to 
prison as a contrabander than as a 
debtor.” 

They sat on the sofa together and 
smoked, their breath white in the cold 
room. But the amiable Potowski 
beamed on them, and Antony saw Dear- 
born’s delight at the introduction of 
this outside element. And Dearborn 
sketched his scenario, the color hot in 
his thin cheeks, and Potowski, rubbing 
his hands to warm them, hummed airs 
from his own opera in a heavenly voice, 
and the voice and the enthusiasm mag- 
netized poor Dearborn, carried out of 
his rut, and, before he knew it, he had 
promised to write a libretto for “Fia- 
metta.” 

While they talked, the porters came 
and took away the statuette of Mrs. 
Fairfax, and Potowski said: 

“Tt was like seeing they carry away 
my wife.” 

And when they had gone, Antony 
lighted the candles, and Potowski rose 
and cried, as if the idea had just come 
to him: 

“My friends, I am alone to-night. 
My wife has gone to sing in Brussels. 
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I implore you to come out to dinner 
with me—I know not where.” 

He glanced at the two young men as 
they stood in the candlelight. He had 
seen Fairfax only as a_ well-dressed 
visitor at Mrs. Faversham’s entertain- 
ments. On him now a different light 
fell. In his working clothes there was 
nothing poverty-stricken about him, but 
the marks of need were unmistakably jn 
the environment. 

“We will go and eat in some restau- 
rant on this side of the river,’ Po- 
towski went on. “I am tired of the 
Café de Paris. We will see a play 
afterward. There is ‘La Dame aux 
Camélias,’ with the divine Sarah. We 
laugh at dinner and we shall go and 
sob at ‘La Dame aux Camélias.’ I like 
a happy weeping now and then.” He 
swam toward them affably and appeal- 
ingly. “I don’t dress. I go as I am.” 

Dearborn grasped one of the yellow- 
gloved hands and shook it. 

“Hang it all! I’m going, Tony. 
There are two pair of boots, anyhow. 
I haven’t been to a play”—he laughed 
excitedly—“since I was a child. Hustle, 
Tony. We'll toss up for the best suit 
of clothes.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Che middle of January arrived, and 
Antony thought that Cedersholm would 
have come by that time and supposed 
that Mrs. Faversham would be off for 
Rome. 

The study of his mother had been 
accepted by the jury for the exhibition 
in the Rue de Sévres, and Fairfax went 
on the opening day, saw his name in the 
catalogue and his study on its red pedes- 
tal, a dark, mellow note among the 
marbles. He stood with the crowd and 
listened with a beating heart to the 
comments of the public. He watched 
the long-haired bohemians and the 
worldly people, the Philistines and the 
élite, as they surged, a little sea of 
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criticism, approval, praise, and blame, 
through the rooms. 

“Pas mal, c¢a:”’ 
that’s worth looking at.” 
is this?” 

And each time that he heard his name 
read aloud—Thomas Anthony—he was 
jealous of it for Antony Fairfax. It 
seemed, in a way,a treachery. He wan- 
dered about looking at the other ex- 
hibits, but could not keep away from 
his own, and came back timidly, hap- 
pily, to stand by the figure of his mother 
in her chair. There was much peace in 
the little work of art, much repose. 
He seemed to see himself again a boy, 
as he had been the day she had asked 
for cherries and he had run off to climb 
for them—and had gone limping ever 
since. She had sat languidly with her 
book that day, as she sat now, immor- 
talized by her son in clay. 

Some one came up and touched his 
arm. 

“Bonjour, Anthony.” It was Barin, 
his chief, who had returned from his 
Spanish trip. He had been looking at 
the statuette behind the sculptor. 
said briefly: 

“Je vous félicite, monsieur.” He 
smiled on his journeyman from under 
shaggy brows. “They will talk about 
you in the Figaro. C'est exquis.” 

Fairfax thanked him, and watched 
Barin’s face as the master scrutinized 
and went around the little figure. He 
put out his hand to Fairfax. 

“Come and see me to-morrow. 
want to talk to you.” 

Fairfax answered that he would be 
sure to come, just as if he ‘were not 
modeling at the studio for ten francs 
a day. He had been careful all along 
not to repeat his error of years before. 
He avoided personalities with his mas- 
ter as he toiled like a common day la- 
borer, content to make his living and 
to display no originality. But now he 
felt a sense of fellowship with the great 
Frenchman and walked along by Bar- 


“Here is a® study 
“By whom 


He’ 


in’s side tu the door, proud to be so 
distinguished. He glanced over the 
crowd in the hope of seeing Her, but 
instead he saw, walking through the 
rooms, his eyeglass in his eye, the little 
red badge of the Legion of Honor in 
his coat, Cedersholm. 


The following day, when he entered 
the exhibition, the man at the door 
handed Antony a catalogue and pointed 
to No. 102, Antony’s figure, against 
which was the ‘word: “Sold.” His 
price had been unpretentious. 

“Moreover,” said the man, “No. 102 
will certainly have a medal.” 

Fairfax, his hands in his empty 
pockets, was less impressed by that 
prognostication than by the fact that 
there was money for him somewhere. 
The man opened the desk and handed 
Fairfax an envelope with five hundred 
francs in it. 

“Who was the purchaser?”  Fair- 
fax looked at the receipt he was given 
to sign and read: “Sold to Mr. Ceders- 
holm.” 

“Mais non,” 
“Ca, non!” 

He was assured, however, that it was 
the American sculptor and no other. 
On his way home he reflected: ‘She 
sent him to purchase it.” And the 
five-hundred-franc bill burned in his 
pocket. Then he called himself a fool, 
and asked what possible interest she 
could still have in Thomas Anthony, 
whose news she had not taken in four 
weeks. And he reflected, also, that so 
far as Cedersholm was _ concerned, 
Thomas Anthony had nothing to do with 
Antony Fairfax. 

“He merely admired my work,” he 
decided bitterly. ‘He has seemed al- 
ways to admire it singularly.” 

He paid some pressing debts, got 
some clothes out of pawn, left Dear- 
born what he wanted, and was relieved 
when the last sou of the money was 
gone. 


he exclaimed shortly. 
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‘“T wonder, Bob,” he said to Dear- 
born, “when I shall ever have any 
‘serious money.” And with sudden 
tenderness he thought of, Bella. 

Dearborn, who had also recovered a 
partially decent suit of clothes, dis- 
played his trousers and said: 

“I think some chap has been wearing 
my clothes and stretched them.” They 
hung loose on him. 

Fairfax laughed. ‘‘You’ve shrunk, 
Bob, that’s all. You need feeding up.” 

The studio had received a few slight 
additions, which the young men had 
been forced to accede to. A grand 
piano, covered with a bright bit of 
brocade, stood in the center of the room, 
a huge armchair, with a_ revolving 
smoking table, by its side.. The chair 
was for Dearborn to loll in and dream 
in, while Potowski played and sang 
at the piano. Dearborn was thus sup- 
posed to work on the libretto for 
“Fiametta.” 

Potowski, who came in at all hours, 
charmed the very walls with his voice, 
singing and improvising; Fairfax 
worked on a study he was making for 
Barin; and Dearborn, in the big chair, 
swathed in his wrapper, made notes, or 
more often fell serenely to sleep, for 
he worked all night on his own beloved 
drama, and if it had not been for Po- 
towski, he would have slept nearly all 
day. The Pole, at present, had gone 
to Belgium to fetch his wife, who had 
been away for several weeks. 

When there was a knock on the door 
on this afternoon, the young men, used 
to unexpected visitors, cried out: 

“Come in—entres donc!’ 

But there was the murmur of a wom- 
an’s voice without, and Fairfax, his 
tools in his hand, opened the door. It 
was Mrs. Faversham. 

He stood for a dazed second, unable 
even to welcome her. Dearborn sprang 
up in embarrassment and amusement. 
Mrs. Faversham herself was not em- 
barrassed. 
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“Is not Potowski here?” shaking 
hands with Antony. “I had expected 
to meet him. Didn’t he tell you that 
I was coming? I understood that you 
expected me.” 

Fairfax shut the door behind her. 

“You are more than welcome. This 
is my friend, Mr. Dearborn. You may 
have heard Potowski speak of him.” 

She sheok hands with the red-haired 
playwright, whom she captivated at 
once by her cordiality and her sweet 
smile. Of course, she had heard of 
him and the libretto. Potowski had 
given her to understand that she might 
hear the overture of “Fiametta.” 

The young men exchanged glances, 
and neither of them told her that Po- 
towski was in Belgium. Dearborn 
rolled the chair toward her and waved 
to it gracefully. 

“This is the chair of the muses, Mrs. 
Faversham, and not one of them has 
been good enough to sit in it before 
now.” 

She laughed, and sat down, and Fair- 
fax looked at her with joy. 

“We must give Mrs. Faversham some 
tea,” said Dearborn, “and if you will 
excuse me while we wait for Potowski, 
I'll pop out and get some milk, and you 
boil the teakettle.” 

He took his hat and cape and ran 
out, leaving them alone. 

Mrs. Faversham looked at the sculp- 
tor in his velveteen working clothes, at 
the background of his workshop with 
its disorder and its poverty. 

“How nice it is here!” she said. 
don’t wonder you are a hermit.” 

“Oh,” he exclaimed, “don’t compli- 
ment this desolation.” 

She interrupted him. “I think it's 
charming. You feel the atmosphere of 
living and of work. You seem to see 
things here that are not visible in rooms 
where nothing is accomplished.” 

He sat down beside her. ‘Are there 
such rooms?” he asked. “I don’t be- 
lieve it. The most thrilling dramas take 
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place—don’t they?—in the most com- 
monplace settings.” 

As if she feared that Dearborn would 
come back, she said quickly : 

“IT don’t know why you should have 
been so unkind. I’ve heard nothing of 


you for weeks, do you know? excepting 
through Potowski. It wasn’t kind, was 
it?” 

“IT was rude and ungrateful, but I 
couldn’t do otherwise.” 

She bent forward to him as he sat 
on the divan. “I wonder why,” she 
asked. ‘Were we not friends? You 
were not kind, Mr. Anthony.” He rose 
abruptly. 

“Would you care to look at a’ study 
I’m making for Barin?” He drew the 
cloths from the clay he was engaged 
in modeling. She only glanced at the 
group; and he asked her, almost 
roughly : 

“Why did you buy by proxy my little 
study in the exhibition? Why did you 
ask Cedersholm to do it?” i 

Mrs. Faversham looked at him in 
frank surprise. 

“Your study in the exhibition? I 
knew nothing of it. I didn’t know you 
had exhibited. I’ve been ill for a fort- 
night and haven’t seen a paper or heard 
a bit of news.” 


He was softened. He saw now that 


she had grown a little thinner and 
looked pale. 

“Have you been ill? What a boor 
you must think me never to have re- 
turned!” 

She was standing close to the ped- 
estal, resting her hand on the support 
near his wooden tools. She wore a 
beautiful gray dress, such a one as only 
certain Parisian hands can create. It 
fitted her to perfection, displayiny her 
shape; and where the fur opened at the 
neck, among the lace, he saw the 
gleaming and flashing of a jewel whose 
value would have made a man rich. 
Already the air was sweet with the 
fragrance of the scent she used. She 


had been in gray when he had first seen 
her on the day of the unveiling of the 
monument. Fairfax passed his hand 
across his eyes, as if to brush away a 
vision that, like a mist, was still be- 
tween them. He put his hand down 
over hers on the pedestal. 

“T love you,” he said, very low. “That 
is the matter. That is the trouble. I 
love you. I want you to know it. I 
dare love you. I’m absolutely penniless 
and I’m glad of it. I want to owe 
everything to my art, to climb through 
the thorns to the place I shall some day 
reach. I’m proud of my poverty and 
of my emancipation from everything 
that others think is necessary to happi- 
ness. I’m rude. I can’t help it. I 
shall never see you again. I ought not 
to speak to you in my barren room. I 
know that you’re not free, that you’re 
going to be married, but you must hear 
once what I have to tell you. I love 
you—I love you!” 

She was as motionless as the gray 
study. He might himself have made 
and carved “the woman in her entirety,” 
for she stood motionless before him. 

“Tell Cedersholm,” he said bitterly, 
“tell him that a poor sculptor, a strug- 
gler who lives to climb beyond him, who 
will some day climb beyond him, loves 
you.” 

Her immobility affected him more 
than a reproof. “He took her in his 
arms, and she was neither marble nor 
clay, but a woman there. 

“Tell him,” he murmured, close to 
her cheek, “that I have kissed you and 
held you.” 

And here she said, “Hush!” almost 
inaudibly, and released herself. She 
was trembling. She put her hands to 
her eyes. “I shall tell him nothing. He 
is nothing to me. I sent him away when 
he first came, a fortnight ago. I shall 
never see Cedersholm again.” 

“What!” cried Tony, looking at her 
in rapture. “What! You are free?” 

In his heart there was triumph, ex- 
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citement, wonder, all blending with the 
bigger emotion. He heard himself ask 
her eagerly: “Why, why did you do 
this?” 

"There were tears on her eyelids, 

His face flushing, his eyes illumined, 
he looked down on her and lifted her 
face to his with both. his hands. 

“Why ?” 

“T think you know,” she murmured, 
her lips trembling. 

He gave a cry, and was about to em- 
brace her again when they heard Dear- 
born’s step upon the stairs. 


Mrs. Faversham was in the window 
looking out upon Paris, and Fairfax 
was modeling on his study when the 
playwright came in with a can of milk, 
some cakes, and a pot of jam. 

After their visitor had gone, Antony 
wanted to eseape and be alone, but 
Dearborn chattered praises of Mrs. 
Faversham, pacing the studio while 
Fairfax dressed and shaved. 

“She’s a great lady, Tony. What 
breeding and race! And she’s not what 
the books call ‘indifferent’ to you.” 

“Go to the devil, Dearborn!” 

Dearborn went to work instead, not 
to lose the inspiration of the lovely 
woman. He began a new scene, and 
dressed his character in dove gray with 
silver fox at her throat. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Fairfax, at the Avenue du Bois de 
Boulogne, found, instead of the en- 
trance he had expected, a note for him. 


I cannot see you to-night. Be generous— 
understand me. Cedersholm leaves for Rus- 
sia to-morrow. He has asked me, as a last 
favor, to let him see me. I have done him 
so much wrong that I cannot refuse him. 
Come early ‘to-morrow morning, and we will 
walk in the Bois together. I am yours, 

Mary. 


He read the letter befdre the foot- 
man, and the “yours, Mary’ made his 
heart bound and his throat contract. 
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He walked toward the Champs Elysées 
slowly, thinking. Cedersholm left to- 
morrow. He was to be sent away 
beaten, bruised, conquered. He must 
have loved her; no man could help it. 
Was this the beginning of Fairfax’s tri- 
umph? Well, he could not help it—he 
was glad. Cedersholm had stolen his 
fire, the labor of his youth, and now 
he would not have been human if there 
had not been the thrill through him that 
the conqueror knows. He could spare 
him this farewell evening with the 
woman who signed herself “yours, 
Mary.” 

“Vade in pace,’ he murmured. Then 
the vision of the woman rose more 
poignant than anything else, and he saw 
her as she had stood before him in the 
studio, the tears in her eyes, the fire 
and pallor of passion on her face. 

What should he do now? Marry her, 
of course. He shook his broad shoul- 
ders as if instinctively he chafed under 
the sudden adjusting to them of a bur- 
den. He limped out into the Champs 
Elysées, under the rows of light where 
the lamps were like illumined oranges. 
The vehicles twinkled by like fireflies 
in the mist. The freedom of the night 
and the hour was sweet to him; and 
he dreamed as he limped slowly down 
the avenue under the leafless trees. 

Wisdom told him that if he married 
now, it would be the end of his career. 
Love was an inspiration, a sharp impel- 
ling power to art, but marriage, a home, 
a household, a hearth and family, beau- 
tiful as the picture was, seemed to him, 
even bright and keen as was his pas- 
sion, to be captivity. 

He reached the Place de la Concorde. 
It was ten o'clock. He could not go 
home to be questioned by Dearborn; in- 
deed, he could not have stood a com- 
panion. He called a cab and told the 
man to drive him up to the Bois de Bou- 
logne, and they rolled slowly up the 
avenue down which he had just come. 
In what position did he stand toward 
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Mary Faversham? She had refused 
Cedersholm because she loved him and 
he loved her—more than he ever could 
love again, more than he ever had loved 
before. A cab passed him in which 
two forms were enlaced. The figures 
of two lovers blotted in the darkness. 
Along the alleys under the wintry trees, 
every now and then, he saw other lovers 
walking arm in ‘arm, even in winter 
warmed by the eternal fire. . He touched 
his-pocket where her note lay, and his 
emotions stirred afresh. 

He dreamed of her. 

They rolled into the Bois, under the 
damp darkness and the night, and the 
forest odors came to him through the 
window of the cab. 

She would have to wait until he was 
rich and famous. As far as her fortune 
was concerned, if she loved him, she 
could give it to the poor. He could 
tell her*how to use it. She should never 
spend a cent of it on herself. He must 
be able to suffice for her and for him. 
Rich or poor, the woman who married 
him would have to take him as he 
was. 

On the lake the mists blew over the 
water. They lay white as spirits among 
the trees. Everything about the dark 
and silent night was beautiful to him, 
made beautiful by the sacred warfare in 
his own mind, Above all came the hu- 
man eagerness to see her again, to touch 
her again, to tell his love, to hear her 


say what Dearborn’s coming had pre- 


And he would see her to-mor- 
It was profanity to walk 


vented. 
row morning. 
in these woods without her. 

“Go back!” he called to the coachman. 
“Go back quietly to the Quais.” 

He hoped that he should be able to 
sleep and that the next day would come 
quickly. He became ardent and devoted 
as he dreamed, and all the way back his 
heart ached for her. 

When he entered the studio and 
called Dearborn, he received no re- 
sponse. There was a note from the 


playwright on the table—he would not 
be back until the next morning. 

Fairfax, his hand under his pillow, 
crushed her letter, and the words “I am 
yours, Mary” flushed his palm and his” 
cheek. 


He had been awake since dawn, fire 
in his blood and heart, animating his 
brain and_ stimulating his creative 
power. In the early light he had seated 
himself to make a few sketches, draw- 
ing little exquisite studies of her; and 
the face on the paper was ideal, irritat- 
ingly so. The chin and the cheek were 
young and soft, too youthful for Mrs. 
Faversham. They suggested Bella. 

When he went to see her that after- 
noon, for the first time he was shown 
upstairs. Each step was sacred to him, 
as he mounted to the part of the house 
in which she lived her intimate life. The 
stairs were marble, covered by thick 
rugs; the iron balustrade had been 
brought from a chateau in the days of 
the Revolution. Along the wall at his 
side hung splendid tapestries, whose 
colors would have delighted him at an- 
other time. But his eyes now were 
blinded to material things. His soul 
and heart were aflame, and he walked 
on air. When he was shown into a 
small room, Mrs. Faversham’s own sit- 
ting room, his agitation was so great 
that he seemed to be walking through 
a mist 

She was not there. The day: was 
fresh, and the wood fire burning across 
the andirons called to him with a 
friendly voice. The objects by which 
she surrounded herself represented a 
fortune. The clock before him, which 
marked the hour in which he first came 
to see his love, had belonged to Marie 
Antoinette, and it beamed on the lover 
from its wise, old, clever face; crystal 
water fell noiselessly, as the minutes 
passed, fronr a little golden mill over 
watched two loves like millers. 
were -her books on the table, 


which 
There 
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bound with art and taste. There were 
her writing things on her desk and a 
half-finished letter on the blotter. There 
was her chaise longue, with its protec- 
tive pillows, its rich covering. Between 
the lace curtains Antony could see the 
trees of the park. On the footstool a 
Pekingese dog sat looking at him ma- 
levolently. It lifted its fluffy body 
daintily and raised its impertinent little 
face to the visitor. 

Then a door opened, and she came ih, 
murmuring his name. Antony, seeing 
her through a mist of love which had 
not yet cleared, took her in his arms, 
calling her “Mary, Mary!” 

When they sat side by side on the lit- 
tle sofa, the Pekingese dog jumped up 
and sat between them. She caressed it 
with one hand, laying the other on 
Antony’s shoulder. 

“T must tell you all about myself,” he 
said, and his sight cleared as he spoke, 
and he saw her face transformed by 
its emotion, her eyes adoring and beau- 
tiful, her lips parted as if the breath 
of life he had given to her left her won- 
dering still. 

“Don’t tell me anything to-day.” 

He took the hand that lay on his 
shoulder and raised it. 

“IT must tell you now.” 

“TI ask for nothing, Tony. 
the past matter?” 

She bent forward and kissed him on 


What does 


his eyes. 

“T would like to think they had never 
looked at anything before to-day.” 

He smiled. “But they have looked 
hard at many things, Mary. They will 
always look deeply, and I want you to 
look back with me.” 

She sighed. “Go on,” she said do- 
cilely, “but I am so divinely happy! 
Why should we think of anything else?” 

He brushed away the mist that threat- 
ened again to cloud his vision. He took 
her hand and held it firmly, and, lifting 
up his head, began frankly to tell her 
of his past. 


“T am a Southerner, born in New Or- 
leans . 
As he talked, she listened, spellbound 
by his power of narrative. In his speech 
he was as charming a creator as in his 
art. She saw the picture of his Lou- 
isiana home; she saw the exquisite fig- 
ure of his mother; she saw the begin- 
ning of his genius and his poetic, dream- 
ing years. When he began the darker, 
sadder part of his story, talking aloud 
of himself, for the first time, to the 
woman he loved, he forgot her entirely, 
carried back by a strong force to the 
beginning of his struggles in New York. 

She listened, a little terrified, as he 
told her of his work in the great sculp- 
tor’s studio, disguising the name of the 
man for whom he had worked, veiling 
the facts so that she could not guess the 
truth, and passing over the misery of his 
master’s treachery. 

jut through his narrative, like a 
flame, charming, brilliant, vivifying, 
flashed the personality of Bella, though 
a child only, still a woman; and Mary 
Faversham, with her hand on his, 
stopped him. 

“What a bewitching child!” she said. 
“Don’t speak of her with such fire! I 
believe you loved her! She must be a 
woman now.” 

It was three o’clock when he began 
his story. The afternoon grew paler, 
the fire died down to ashes on the little 
hearth, as he carried his hearer with 
him to Albany and lived again the years 
of hard, drudging toil there. 

“That is my past,” he murmured, 
when he had finished. ‘Can you forget 
what there is in it of defeat and failure 
and forget its sorrow?” 

She kissed him and murmured: “I 
love you the better for it. It seems 
you have come to me through thorny 
ways, Tony. Perhaps I can make you 
forget them.” 

He did not tell her that she would. 
Even in this moment, with his beloved 
in his arms, he knew that there would 
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be no such oblivion for him. The 
marks were too deep upon him. He 
felt them even now. With what he 
had been saying, there came back to 
him a sense of the tremendous burdens 
he had borne, a sense of the common 
burden that we all bear, and that, in the 
heart of the poet, nothing ever entirely 
lifts. 

“Listen!” he said urgently and with a 
certain solemnity. “Any other man 
would speak to you about nothing but 
love. I can do it some day; perhaps, 
too easily ; but not now, for this is our 
beginning, and between us both there 
must be nothing to conceal.” 

He thought: she started a little, and 
said hastily : 

“I mean nothing for our souls to hide. 
What I have told you is my life, but 
it does not end there. I adore my work. 
I am a worker born. I don’t know 
how much of a one, but I must give my 
time and my talent to it.” 

“T know, I know,” she breathed. “Do 
you think I don’t realize it, Tony? 
Do you think I don’t adore you for it? 
Why, it is part of what makes me love 
you.” 

“That is all,” he said. “I can no 
more emancipate myself from my work 
than I can from my ideals. They are 
part of me. Iam utterly poor.” 

“Oh!” she exclaimed softly. 
don’t speak of that!” 

He turned his fine eyes on her with a 
light in them whose courage and beauty 
she did not understand. 

“Why not speak of it?” he asked 
quietly. “I am not ashamed of the fact 
that I have no money. Such as money 
is, I shall make it some day, and I shall 
not value it then any more than I do 
now. It is necessary, I begin to see, but 
only that. Its only importance is the 
importance we give to it; to keep 
straight with our kind, to justify our 
existence, and,” he added, “to help the 
next man.” 

As he spoke, his face took a firmer 


“Don’t, 


More even than in his re- 
life history, he seemed to 
forget her. His arms fell a little way 
away from her. She grew cold—he 
seemed a stranger. Only for a mo- 
ment, however, for he turned, put out 
his arms, and drew her to him again. 
He kissed her as he had not kissed her 
yet, and after a few moments said: 

“Mary, I bring you my talent and 
my manhood and my courage—nothing 
else—and I want-them to be enough 
for you.” 

She said that they were—that they 
were more than enough. 

Fairfax sighed, his arms dropped, he 
smiled and said: 

“I wonder if that’s true. 
around the room quietly, with an arro- 
gance of which he was unconscious. 
“You must give all this up, Mary.” 

“Must I?” She flushed and laughed. 
“You mean to say you want me to come 
to bohemia?” 

“I want you to live as I can live,” 
he said, “share what I must have—that 
is, I should ask you that if you married 
me now i 

He watched her face. It was still 
illuminated. Her love for him was too 
vital to be touched by this proposition, 
which she did not wholly understand. 

“Most men shrink,” Fairfax said, 
“from taking the woman they love from 
[ believe that I shall not 
It will be a struggle. 


expression. 
cital of his 


” 


He glanced 


her luxuries. 
be poor very long. 
If you marry me now, you will share it 
with me. Otherwise a 

He paused a moment, and she re- 
peated: 

“Otherwise, Tony ?” 

“T shall go away,” he answered, “and 
not come back again until I am rich and 
great.” 

But after he had left 
dazed and incredulous. 
his enthusiasm, his idea of his own self- 
sufficiently, seemed preposterous. A man 
in love should entercain no idea but the 
thought of the woman herself. He be- 


her he was 
His egoism, 
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gan to chafe at the poverty which he 
had assured her made no difference to 
him. Did he wish to live again terrible 
years of sacrifice and sordidness? Even 
if so, he could not hope that a woman 
accustomed to luxury would choose to 
share his struggle. He was absurd. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


“Money,” Dearborn said, regarding 
his shabby cuffs, “opens many doors. 
I am inclined also to-think that it shuts 
many doors. You remember the king- 
dom of heaven and the needle’s eye. 
But,” he continued whimsically, “I 
should not think ~of comparing Mrs. 
Faversham to a camel, Tony!” 

“Don’t be an ass,” said Antony 
proudly. “Mrs. Faversham and I feel 
alike about it. Money will play no part 
in our mutual future.” And as he said 
this, he was sure neither of her nor of 
himself. 

“Under which circumstances,” said 
his companion, “I shall offer you an- 
other cup of coffee. When you have 
drunk your coffee, we'll go home. Po- 
towski is going to play for us, and he is 
going to bring his wife at last.” 

The two friends sat that evening in 
a corner of a café on the Boulevard 
Montparnasse. There were bohemians 
around them at their table, and they 
themselves were part of that happy, 
struggling world 

When they reached the studio and 
Dearborn threw open the door, they 
could hear Potowski playing softly the 
old French ballad “J’at perdu ma tour- 
terelle.” 

A woman sat by Potowski in a big 
chair, and the lamp on the piano shone 
yellow upon her. When the two men 
entered the studio, she rose, and Po- 
towski, still playing, said: 

“Let me present, at last, my better 
half. Mes amis, la Comtesse Potow- 
ski.” 

Dearborn greeted her enthusiastically, 
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but Tony stood petrified. The comtesse, 
more mistress of the moment than Tony 
was, put out one hand and smiled, but 
she had turned very pale. 

It was his Aunt Caroline. 

“Mr. Anthony’”—she lifted her brows 
—“TI think I have seen you before.” 

Tony bowed over her hand, and Po- 
towski, still smiling and nodding, cried: 

“These are great men and geniuses, 
ma chérie. You have here two great 
artists together. They both have wings 
on their shoulders. Before they fly 
away from us and are lost on Olympus, 
be charming to them. Carolina, ma 
chérie, they shall hear you sing.” 

Dearborn put his hand on Potowski’s 
shoulder and said: 

“We love your husband, madame. He 
has been such a bully friend to us, such 
a wonderful friend!” 

“Poof, my dear Bobbie!” murmured 
Potowski. 

Fairfax asked, looking djrectly at 
her: 

“Will you really sing for us, Madame 
Potowski? Can you sing some old Eng- 
lish ballad? We have not heard a word 
of English for many a long day.” 

Potowski wandered softly into a fa- 
miliar tune. He smiled over his shoul- 
der at his wife, and, standing by the 
piano, Caroline Carew—Carolina Po- 
towski—put her hands over her hus- 
band’s on the keys and indicated an 
accompaniment, humming. 

“If you can, dear, I will sing Mr. 
Anthony this.” 

Tony took his place on the divan. 

Madame Potowski sang “Flow Gen- 
tly, Sweet Afton.” 

In New York, Tony had thought, as 
he had sat in the big Puritan parlor, that 
her voice was divine. No one who has 
heard Carolina Potowski sing “Flow 
Gently, Sweet Afton” can ever forget it. 
Tony covered his face with his hands 
and said to himself, being an artist as 
well as a man: “No matter what she 











has done, it was worth it to produce 

such art as that.” 

“Flow gently, sweet Afton, among thy green 
braes, 

Flow gently, I'll sing thee 
praise. 

My Mary is asleep by your turbulent stream 

Flow gently, sweet Afton, disturb not her 
dream.” 

Restless little Bella in red, her hair 
down her back, once more slipped out of 
the room to read in peace, and he sat 
there, a homeless stranger in a North- 
ern city, without a cent of money in his 
pocket, and the desires of life and art 
shining in his soul. 

“Flow gently, sweet Afton.” 

When the Comtesse Potowski stopped 
singing, no one said a word for a mo- 
ment. Then Tony turned to her and 
said ardently: 

“You must let me come to see you 
to-morrow. I want to thank you for 
this wonderful treat.” 

When Potowski and his Aunt Caro- 
line had gone, Antony stood in the stu- 
dio, which still vibrated with the tones 
-of the lovely voice. He had lived once 
again a part of his old life. This was 
his mother’s sister, and she had made 
havoc of her home. He thought of 
little Bella’s words to him: 

“Mother has something per- 
fectly terrible, Cousin Antony 
thing a girl is not supposed to know 
Well, the “ 


ble’’ was that she had set herself free 


a song in thy 


done 
some- 


something perfectly terri 


from a man she did not love; that she 
was making Potowski happy; that she 
had found her sphere and soared into it. 

Fairfax tried in vain to think of him- 
self and Mary Faversham, but he could 
not. The past rushed on him with its 
palpitating wings, and claimed him in- 
sistently. 

CHAPTER XXI\ 

During the following weeks it seemed 
to him that he was chasing Mary Faver- 
sham’s soul and his own. In their daily 
intercourse—sweet, of course, tender, 
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of course—there was a constant sense 
of limitation. He wanted her to share 
with him his love of the beautiful, but 
Mary Faversham was conventional. He 
would have spent hours with her in the 
Louvre, hanging over treasures, musing 
before pictures whose art he felt he 
could never sufficiently make his own. 
Mrs. Faversham followed him closely, 
but after a time watched the people. 
While her lover—in love with all 
beauty—remained transfixed in the con- 
templation of a petrified rose found in 
the ruins of Pompeii, or intoxicated 
himself with the beauty of an urn, she 
would interrupt his meditation by speak- 
ing to him of unimportant things. She 
found resemblances in the little Grecian 
statues to her friends in society. 

Tony sighed and relinquished seeing 
museums with Mary. She patronized 
art with largess and generosity, but 
he discovered that it was to her only 
one way of spending money, an agree- 
able, satisfying way to a woman of 
breeding and refinement. 

The bewitching charm of her clothes, 
her great expenditures on herself, made 
him open his blue eyes. Once he held 
her exquisitely shod foot in his hand, 
admiring its beauty and its slenderness. 
On the polished leather was the sparkle 
of her paste buckles. He admired the 
ephemeral web of her silk stocking, and 
was ashamed that the thought should 
cross his mind as to what this lovely 
foot represented of extravagance. But 
he had been with her when she had 
bought the buckles on the Rue de la 
Paix; he knew what price they had 
cost. Was the money making him sor- 
did, hypercritical, unkind? 

For four months life whirled around 
him. Mary Faversham dazzled and be- 
witched him, charmed and flattered him. 
He ceased to work; he was at her beck 
and call; he went with her everywhere. 
At her house, in her box at the opera, 
he met all Paris. She was hardly ever 


alone with him; he made one of a 


































group; their engagement had not been 
made public. Nevertheless, they were 
talked about. 

Several orders for busts were the out- 
come of his meeting fashionable Paris; 
but he did not work. Toward March 
he received word from America that a 
bas-relief of his, which he had sent in 
under the name of Thomas Anthony, 
had won a ten-thousand-dollar prize in 
a competition. He felt like a prince. 
For some singular reason he told no 
one, not even Dearborn. In writing to 
him, the committee told him that, ac- 
cording to the contracts, the money 
would not be forthcoming until July. 
He had gone through so many bitter dis- 
appointments in his life that he did not 
want, in the minds of his friends, to 
anticipate this payment and be disap- 
pointed anew. 

Among his fellow workers in the 
Barin studio was the son of a million- 
aire pork packer from Chicago. The 
young man took a tremendous liking to 
Antony. With a certain perspicacity, 
the rich young fellow divined his new 
friend’s need. He came to the studio, 
to their various reunions, and chummed 
heartily with Dearborn and Fairfax. 
Peterson was singularly lacking in tal- 
ent and tremendously overfurnished 
with heart. One day, as they worked 
side by side in the studio of the big 
man, Peterson stopped to watch An 
tony’s handling of a tiger’s head 

“By Jove,” cried the Chicagoan, “‘you 
are simply great—you are simply great! 
I wonder if you would be furious with 
me if I said something to you that is on 
my mind?” 

The something on the simple young 
man’s mind was that he wanted to lend 
Fairfax a sum of money, to be paid 
back when the sculptor saw fit. After 
a moment’s hesitation, Antony accepted 
the loan, making it one-third as much 
as the big-hearted chap had suggested. 
‘airfax set July as the date of pay- 
ment—when ‘his prize money should 
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come in. He borrowed just enough to 
keep him in food and clothes for the 
following months. 

There were no motors in Paris then. 
In the mornings he drove with Mrs. 
Faversham to the Bois and limped by 
her side in the allées, while the worldly 
people stared at the distinguished, con- 
spicuous couple. One day Barin_him- 
self stopped them, and Antony pre- 
sented Mrs. Faversham, who did not 
happen to know her fiancé’s chief. 

Fairfax looked at her critically as 
she laughed and was sweet and gra- 
cious. Carriages filed past them, shin- 
ing equipages; the froth and wine of 
life flowed around them under the trees, 
whose chestnut torches were lit with 
spring. 

Barin said to Antony: “Not work- 
ing, are you, Fairfax? C’est dommage,” 
and, turning to Mrs. Faversham, he 
added, nodding: ‘‘C’est dommage.” 

Antony heard the words throughout 
the day and they haunted him—c’est 
dommage. LBarin’s voice had been light, 
but the sculptor knew the underlying 
ring in it. There is, indeed, no greater 
pity than for a man of talent not to 
work. 

That day he lunched with Mary on 
the terrace of her hotel, overlooking 
the rose garden. Fairfax ate scarcely 
anything. Below his eyes spread a par- 
terre of perfect purple heliotropes. The 
roses were beginning to bloom on their 
high trees, and the moist earth odors 
from the garden he had thought so ex- 
quisite came to him delicately on the 
warm breeze. But this day the place 
seemed oppressive, shut in by its high 
iron walls. In the corner of the garden, 
the gardener, an old man in blue over- 
alls, bent industriously over his potting, 
and to Antony he seemed the single 
worthy figure. 

At the table he was surrounded by 
idlers and millionaires. He judged 
them bitterly to-day, brutally and un- 
reasonably, and hastily looked toward 
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Mrs. Faversham, his future life’s com- 
panion, hoping that something’ in her 
would free him from the growing hor- 
ror that was threatening to destroy his 
peace of mind. Mary Faversham was 
all in white; from her ears hung pearls 
given her by the husband whom she had 
never loved, and she wore a creamy 
rope of pearls around her neck. She 
was discussing with her neighbor the 
rising value of various jewels. It 
seemed to them both a vital and inter- 
esting subject. 

It was the end of luncheon. The 
fragrance of the strawberries, the fra- 
_grance of the roses, came heavily to 
Antony’s nostrils. 

His aunt, the Comtesse Potowski, sat 
at his right. She was saying: 

“My dear boy, when are you going 
to be married? There is nothing like 
a happy marriage, Tony. A woman 
may have children, you know, and be 
miserable, if she has not found the right 
man. I hope you will be very happy, 
Tony.” 

Some one asked her to sing, and 
Madame Potowski, languid, slim, with 
unmistakable distinction, rose to play. 
She suggested his mother to Antony. 
She sang selections from an opera then 
in vogue. Tony stood near the piano 
and listened. Her voice always affected 
him deeply, and as he had responded to 
it in the old days in New York, he re- 
sponded now. There was a sense of 
misery at his heart as he listened to her 
singing the music of the old times when 
he had been unable to carry out his 
ideas because of his suffering and pov- 
erty. There was now a sense of soul 
discontent, of bitter self-reproach. 

As if in another attempt to free him- 
self from black thoughts, he glanced at 
Mary, as she, too, listened. Back of 
her in the vases were high branches of 
lilac, white and delicate, with the first 
beauty of spring. She sat, gracefully 
indolent, smoking a cigarette, evidently 
dreaming of pleasant things. 


To Antony there was a blank wall 
now between him and his visions. How 
unreal everything but money seemed! 
His soul was stifled and his senses 
numbed. In this atmosphere of riches 
and luxury, what place had he? Penni- 
less, unknown, his stature stunted—for 
it had been dwarfed by his idleness. 
Again he heard Barin say: “C'est dom- 
mage.” 

His aunt’s voice, bright as silver, 
filled the room. He believed she was 
singing for him expressly, for she had 
chosen an English ballad—‘Roll on, 
Silvery Moon.” Again, with a sadness 
which all imaginative and poetic natures 
understand, his present slipped away. 
He was back in Albany in the cab of his 
engine; the air bellied in his sleeve, 
whipped in his veins. He saw the fields 
as the engine flashed by them, whiten- 
ing under the moonlight as the silvery 
moon rolled on! How he had sweated 
to keep himself a man! How he had 
toiled to keep his hope up and to live 
his life well! What a fight he had made 
in order that his visions might declare 
themselves to him! 

When his aunt ceased to sing and 
people gathered around her, Tony rose 
and limped over to Mrs. Faversham. 
He put out his hand. 

“T must go, Mary,” he said. “I have 
some work to do this afternoon.” 

She smiled at him. 

“Don’t be ridiculous, Tony.” 

Che others had moved away to speak 
to the Comtesse Potowski, and they 
were alone. 

“I’m becoming ridiculous,” said An- 
tony, “that’s true. But it is not be- 
cause I’m going to work.” 

She did not seem to notice anything 
in his gravity. 

“Don’t forget that we’re dining to- 
gether and driving out to Versailles. 
Don’t forget, Tony.” 

Fairfax made no response. On his 
face was a pitiless look, but Mrs. Faver- 
sham, happy in the success of her lunch- 
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eon and enchanted with the music, did 
not read his expression. 

“I may come in to-morrow, Mary.” 

Mrs. Faversham, turning to a man 
who had come up to her, still under- 
stood nothing. 

“Don’t forget, Tony.” 
at him. “This afternoon.” 

Antony bade her good-by. He looked 
back at her across the room, and she 
seemed to him suddenly the greatest 
stranger of them all. 


She nodded 


CHAPTER XXV. 

He went upstairs to his atelier with 
a strange, eager hammering at his heart. 
For several months the studio had been, 
for him, little more than an antecham- 
ber—a dressing room where he had 
made careful toilets before going to 
Mrs. Faversham. His constant attend- 
ance upon a beautiful woman had 
turned him into something of a dandy, 
and the purchase of fine clothes and 
linen had eaten well into his borrowed 
money, which had been frankly used 
by Dearborn also, when in need. 

Dearborn had gone to London, third 
class, with his play under his arm and 
hope in his heart. Antony had not been 
sorry to find himself alone. When he 
was not with Mary, he paced the floor, 
his idle hands in his pockets. At night 
he was restless, and he did not disturb 
any one when at two o’clock he would 
rise to smoke, and, leaning out of the 
window, watch the dawn come up over 
the Louvre, over the river and the 
quays. His easels, his tools, his cov- 
ered busts, mocked him as the dust set- 
tled down upon them. His part of the 
big room had fallen into disuse. 

In the salons of Mary Faversham, 
nothing seemed important but the pos- 
session of riches. They talked of art 
there, but they discussed it easily, and 
no one ever spoke of work. They talked 
of books there, but the makers of them 
seemed men of another sphere. His 
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aunt and the Comte Potowski sang 
there, indeed, but to Antony their voices 
were only echoes. He had grown ac- 
customed to objects whose possession 
meant small fortunes. His own few 
belongings seemed pitiful and sordid. 

Poverty at Albany had cramped him, 
but as yet his soul had been untar- 
nished. Life had seemed then a beau- 
tiful struggle. Here in Paris, too, as 
he had worked with Dearborn in his 
studio, the lack of money had been un- 
important and privation only a step on 
which men of talent poised before going 
on. Now his lack of material resources 
was terrible, degrading, sickening. 

He threw the window wide open, and 
let in the spring sunlight, and the noise 
of the streets came with it. Below his 
window paused the “goat’s milkman,” 
calling sweetly on his little pipe; a girl 
cried lilies of the valley; there was the 
cracking of whips, the clattering of 
horses’ feet, and the rattling of the little 
cabs. The peculiar impersonality of the 
big city, the passing of the anonymous 
throng, had a soothing effect upon him. 
The river flowed quietly, swiftly, past 
the Louvre, on which great white clouds 
massed themselves like snow. 

Fairfax drew a long breath and 
turned back to the studio, put on his 
old velveteen clothes, filled himself a 
pipe, uncovered one of his statues in 
the corner, and, with his tools in his 
hand, took his position before his dis- 
carded work. 

This study had not struck him as 
being successful when he had thrown 
the cloth over it in February, when he 
had gone up to the Avenue du Bois de 
3oulogne. Since that time he had not 
touched his clay. Now the piece of 
work struck his critical sense with its 
several qualities of merit. He was too 
real an artist not to see its value and 
to judge it. Was it possible that he had 
created that charming thing? Had there 
been in him sufficient talent to form 
those plastic lines? 
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It was impossible for Antony to put 
himself in the frame of mind in which 
he had been before he left his work; 
in vain he tried to bring back the old 
inspiration of feeling. The work was 
strange to him and beautiful, too. He 
was jealous of it, angry at it. Had he 
become in so short a time a useless 
man? He should have been gaining in 
experience. A man should be all the 
richer for being in love and being loved. 
The image of Mary would not soothe 
his irritation. He seemed to see her 
surrounded by people and things. Evi- 
dently his love had not inspired him, nor 
had luxury and the intercourse with 
worldly people. 

He had been the day before with 
Mary to see the crowning exhibition of 
a celebrated painter’s work, the fruits 
of four years of labor. The artist him- 
self, frightfully obese, smiling and self- 
satisfied, had stood surrounded by his 
canvases. None of the paintings had 
had the spontaneity and beauty of his 
early works—not one. Fairfax had 
heard a Latin Quarter student say: 
“B used to paint with his soul be- 
fore he was rich. Now he paints with 
his stomach.” 

As Fairfax mixed his clay in the 
silent room where he and Dearborn had 
half starved together, he said: “I have 
not yet become so frightfully rich as to 
imperil my soul.” 

In the declining spring light he began 
to model. He did not look like a happy 
man, like a happy lover, like a man 
destined to marry a beautiful woman 
with several millions of dollars. 

“Damn money!” he muttered, as he 
worked; and, after a little: ‘Damn 
poverty !” 

What was it, then, he could bless? In 
his present mood, nothing seemed 
blessed. He worked savagely and 
heavily, but hungrily, too, as if he were 
beseeching his hands to find again for 
him the sacred touch that should elec- 
trify him. 








When Dearborn came back from 
London, two days later, he found An- 
tony working like mad. 

Dearborn threw his suit case down 
in the corner, his hat on top of it, and 
extended his hands. 

“Empty-handed, Tony!” 

But Fairfax, as he scanned his 
friend’s face, saw no expression of de- 
feat there. 

“Which means you left your play in 
London, Bob.” 

“Tony,” said Dearborn, linking his 
arm in Fairfax’s and marching him up 
and down the studio, “we are going to 
be very rich.” 

“Only that?” said Tony shortly. 

“This is the beginning of fame and 
fortune, old man!” 

Dearborn sat down on the worn sofa, 
drew his wallet out of his pocket, and 
took from it a sheaf of English notes, 
which he held up to Fairfax. 

“Count it, old chap.” 

Fairfax shook his head. 

“No, tell me how much for a year’s 
flesh and blood and soul. How you 
worked here, Bob, starved here! How 
you felt and suffered!” 

“T’ve forgotten it all,” said the play- 
wright quietly. “But it can never be 
paid for with such chaff as this.” He 
touched the notes. “But the applause 
—the people’s voices—the tears and 
laughter—that will pay.” 

“By Heaven,” exclaimed Fairfax, 
grasping Dearborn’s hand, “I bless you 
for saying that!” 

Dearborn regarded him quietly. “Do 
you think I care for money?” he said 
simply. “I thought you knew me better 
than that.” 

Fairfax exclaimed: “Oh, I don’t 
know what I know or think! I’m in a 
bad dream.” 

Dearborn laid the notes down on the 
sofa. 

“It’s for you and me and the bunch, 
just as long as it lasts.” 


——_ 
























Antony lit a cigarette, and Dearborn 
lighted his from Antony's. The two 
friends settled themselves comfortably. 
The last light of the spring day fell on 
Fairfax’s uncovered work, on the damp 
clay with the fresh marks of his in- 
struments. He sat in his velveteens, a 
red scarf at his throat, a beautiful, 
manly figure, half curled up on the 
divan. The light fell, too, on Dear- 
born’s reddish hair, on his fine, intelli- 
gent face. Fairfax said: 

“Now, tell me everything, Bob, from 
the beginning. Tell me everything, to 
the last word the manager said.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


The third day Antony went up to see 
Mary and found her in the garden, a 
basket on her arm, cutting flowers. She 
wore a garden hat covered with roses, 
and carried a pair of gilded shears with 
which to snip her flowers. As Antony 
came down the steps of the house, she 
dropped the scissors into the basket 
with her garden gloves. 

She lifted her cheek to him. “You 
may kiss me, dear,” she said. “No one 
will see us but the flowers and the 
birds.” 

Antony bent to kiss her. It seemed 
to him as if his arms were full of 
flowers. 

“If you had not come to-day, I 
should have gone to you. You look 
well, Tony,” she said. “I don’t believe 
you’ve been killing yourself with work.” 
She took his arm and started toward the 
house. “You must let me come and see 
what wonderful things you are doing.” 

“I’m doing nothing wonderful,” he 
said slowly. “It has taken me all this 
time to realize that I was never a sculp- 
tor. I’ve been so atrociously idle, 
Mary.” 

“But you need rest, my dear Tony.” 

“T shall not need any rest until I am 
an old man.” 

He caressed the hand that lay on his 
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arm. They walked past the flower beds, 
and she picked the dead roses, cutting 
the withered leaves and talking to him 
gayly, telling him all she had done dur- 
ing the days of their separation; and 
suddenly he said: 

“You do not seem to have missed 
me.” 

“Everywhere,” she answered, press- 
ing his arm. 

They walked together slowly to the 
house, where she left her roses in the 
hall and took him into the music room, 
where they had been last when he had 
left her, the afternoon following the 
luncheon. 

“I must impress her indelibly on my 
mind,” Antony thought. “I may never 
see her again.” 

When she had seated herself by the 
window, through which he could see the 
roses on the high rose trees, he stood 
before her gravely. 

“Come and sit beside me,” she in- 
vited. “You seem like a stranger.” 

“Mary,” he said simply, “the tinie has 
come for me to ask you ; 

The words stuck in his throat. What 
in God’s name was he going to ask her? 
What a fanatic he was! Utterly un- 
conscious of his thoughts, she inter- 
rupted him. 

“IT know what you want to ask me, 
Tony, and I have been waiting.” She 
leaned against him. “You see, I have 
had the foolish feeling that perhaps you 
didn’t care as you thought you did. It 
is that dreadful difference in our ages.” 

“Do you care, Mary?” 

She might have answered him: “Why 
otherwise should I marry a penniless 
man five years my junior, when the 
world is before me?” But she only 
said: “Yes, I care deeply.” 

“Ah,” he breathed, “then it is all 
right, Mary. That is all we need.” 
After a few seconds, he went on gently: 
“Now, look at me.” 

Her face was flushed and her eyes 
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humid. She raised them to him. He 
was holding one of her hands in both 
of his as he spoke, and from time to 
time touched it with his lips. 

“Listen to me. Try to understand. 
I’m a bohemian, an artist. Say that 
over and over. Don’t think me crazy. 
This life here’”—he gestured toward the 
room as if it held a host of enemies— 
“this life here has crushed me. I had 
begun to think myself a miserable crea- 
ture, just because I am poor. Now, if 
money is the only thing that counts in 
the world, of course I am a miserable 
creature, and then let us drink life to 
its dregs. And if it is not the only thing, 
well, then, let us drink the other things 
to their dregs.” 

She said: “What other things ?” 

“Why, the beauty of struggling to- 
gether, with every material considera- 
tion cast out! Think how beautiful it 
is to work for one you love! Think of 
the beauty of being all in all to each 
other, Mary!” 

“But we are that, Tony. 

Now that Antony had embarked, he 
spoke rapidly. 

“You owe your luxury to your hus- 
band, whom you never loved. Now, I 
cannot let you owe him anything more, 
Mary.” 

She began: “But I don’t think of my 
fortune in connection with him.” 

Antony did not hear her. 

“T feel lately as if I had been selling 
my. soul!” he said passionately. “And 
what can a man have in exchange for 
his soul? Of course, it was presumptu- 
ous folly of me to ask you to marry 
me.” 

She put both her hands over his and 
breathed his name. He spoke desper- 
ately, and the picture rose up before 
him of his bare studio and his meager 
life. 

“Will you marry me now?” 

“T said I was quite ready.” 

“The day will come when I will be 


rich and great.” He paused. He saw 
that her eyes were already troubled, 
and asked eagerly: ‘You believe that, 
don’t you?” 

“Of course.” 

“Great enough, rich enough, not to 
make a woman ashamed. You must 
wait for that time with me.” 

Mary Faversham said quietly: 

“You've been shutting yourself up 
with a lot of fanatical ideas.” 

He covered her lips gently with his 
hands. His face became grave. 

“Oh,” he said, “don’t speak! Wait! 
You don’t dream what every word you 
say is going to mean. Wait! You 
don’t understand what I mean!” And 
he began to tell her the gigantic sacri- 
fice he was about to impose upon her. 

If he had been assured of his love 
for her, assured of her love for him, 
he might have made a magnetic appeal, 
but he seemed to be talking to her 
through a veil. He broke off, shaking 
his head. 

“No, I can’t ask it, Mary.” 

Mary Faversham’s face had under- 
gone a change. It had never been love- 
lier than now, as, with gravity and 
sweetness, she put her arms around his 
neck and looked up. at him with great 
tenderness. She said: 

“T think I know what you mean. You 
want me to give up my fortune and 
come to you.” 

She seemed to radiate before Fair- 
fax’s eyes, and his worship of her at this 
moment increased a thousandfold. He 
leaned forward and laid his head 
against her breast. 

In the love of all women there is 
a strong quality of the maternal. Mary 
bent over the blond head and pressed 
her lips to his hair. When Antony 
lifted his face, there were tears in his 
eyes. 

He cried: “Heaven bless you, dar- 
ling! You don’t know how high I will 
take you, how far I will carry us both. 
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The world shall talk of us! Mary— 
Mary!” 

She smoothed his forehead. She 
knew there would never be another mo- 
ment in her life like this one. 

He said: “I will take you to the 
studio, of course. I haven't told you 
that in July I shall have fifty thousand 
francs, and from then on I will be suc- 
ceeding so fast that we will forget we 
were ever poor.” He saw her smile 
faintly and said sharply: “I suppose 
you spend fifty thousand francs now on 
your clothes.” 

She said frankly: ‘And more; but 
that makes no difference.” Then she 
ventured: “‘You don’t seem to consider, 
Tony, what a pleasure it would be to 
me to do things for you.” She paused 
at his exclamation, and added quickly: 
“Oh, of course, I understand your pride. 
But what shall I do with my fortune, 
Tony ?” 

“This money on which you are liv- 


ing,” he said gravely, “that you have ac- 
cepted from a man you never loved— 


give it all to the poor. Keep the com- 
mandment for once, and we will see 
what the treasures of heaven are like.” 

He thought she clung to him desper- 
ately, and there was an ardor in her 
caress that made him say: 

“Mary, don’t answer me to-day— 
please! I want you to think it over 
calmly. Just now you have shown me 
what I wanted to see.” 

“What?” she asked. 

“That you love me.” 

She said: “Yes, I do love you. 
you believe it always?” 

Bending over her, he said passion- 
ately : 

“T shall believe it when I have your 
‘answer, and you are going to make me 
divinely happy.” 

She echoed the word  softly— 
“Happy !”—and her lips trembled. 

Across the antechamber came the 
sound of voices. Their retreat was 
about to be invaded by the people of 


Will 


the world who never very long left 
Mary Faversham alone. 

“Oh,” she cried, “I can’t see any one! 
Why did they let any one in?’ Then, 
lifting her face to him, she said, in a 
low tone: “Tony, kiss me again.” 

Antony, indifferent as to who might 
come and who might not, caught her to 
him and held her for a second, then 
crossed the room to the curtained door 
and went down the terrace steps and 
across the garden. 

By the big wall, he turned and looked 
back. Through the long French win- 
dows he could see the music room with 
its palms and gilt furniture. Mary 
Faversham was already -greeting the 
Comte de B and the Baron de 
F . He knew them vaguely. 

Before going to get his hat and stick 
from the vestibule, he watched her for 
a few moments, with a strange adora- 
tion in his heart. She was his; she was 
ready to give up everything for the 
sake of his ideals. He thought he could 
never love more than at this moment. 
He believed that he was not asking her 
to make a ridiculous sacrifice, but on 
the contrary to accept a spiritual gain 
—a sacrifice of all for love and art and 
honor, too! As he looked across the 
room, a distinguished figure came to- 
ward Mary Faversham. He was wel- 
comed very cordially. It was Ceders- 
holm, who had been in Russia for 
months. Fairfax’s heart grew cold. 

As if Mary fancied that her mad 
lover might have lingered, she came 
over to the window and drew down the 
Venetian shade. It fell, rippling softly, 
and blotted out the room for Fairfax. 
A wave of anger swept him; a sudden 
uncertainty regarding the woman her- 
self followed; and immediately he saw 
himself ridiculous, crude, and utterly 
fantastical in his ultimatum. The ego- 
ism and childishness of what he had 
done stood out to him, and in that sec- 
ond he knew that he had lost her—lost 
her forever. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


He did not go home. He went into 
the Bois and walked for miles. His 
unequal, limping strides tired him to 
death, and he was finally the only wan- 
derer there. Over the exquisite forest 
of new-leaf trees, the stars came out at 
length, and the guardians began to ob- 
serve him. 

At eight o’clock the next morning he 
went into a small restaurant and made 
a light meal, and for the first time in his 
life he took too much wine. He walked 
on feathers and felt his blood dance. 

He rang the bell at Mary Faver- 
sham’s at nine-thirty in the morning, 
and the butler, intensely surprised, in- 
formed him that Mary had gone out 
riding in the Bois with Monsieur Ce- 
dersholm. Antony found a piece of 
money in his pocket and gave it to the 
man. He had already given this servant 
more fees than he could afford. 

“But monsieur said the man, 
embarrassed, and handled the piece. It 
was a louis. 

Antony waved magnificently and 
started away. He took a cab back to 
the studio, but could not pay the cab- 
man, for the louis was his last piece of 
money. He waked Dearborn out of a 
profound sleep, in which the playwright 
was dreaming of two-hundred-night 
performances. 

“Bob, can you let me have a few 
francs?” 

“In my vest pocket,” said Dearborn. 
“Take what you like.” 

Tony paid his cab out of the change 
and realized that it was some of the 
money from Dearborn’s advance roy- 
alties. It gave him pleasure to think 
that he was spending money that had 
been made by art. It “serious 
money.” He did not hesitate to use it. 
He sat by the table when he came in 
from paying his cab, and fell into a 
heavy sleep, his head upon his arm. 
Thus the two friends slumbered until 


was 


noon, Dearborn dreaming of fame and 
Antony of despair. 


At two o’clock that afternoon, bathed 
and dressed, himself again save for a 
certain bewilderment in his head, An- 
tony stood in his window looking out 
on the quays. He heard the shuffling 
of the old concierge on the stairs, and 
knew that the man was bringing him a 
letter, and that it was from Mary. 

With the letter between his hands, 
he waited some few minutes before 
opening it. Finally he read it, sitting 
forward on the divan, his face set. 


” it began,- and then 


“Dearest 


there was a long space, as if the woman 
could not bear to write the next words. 


You will never be able to judge me fairly. 
I cannot ask it of you. You are too much of 
a genius to understand a mere woman. I 
am writing in my boudoir, just where you 
came to me that day when you told me of 
your love, and when I wept to hear it, dear- 
est. I shall cry again, thinking of it, many 
times. I have done you a great wrong in 
taking ever so little of you, and taking even 
those few months from the work that is to 
mean so much to the world. I am glad I 
have found it out before it is too late. 

I have no right to you, Tony. In answer 
to what you asked me yesterday, I say no. 
You will not believe that it is for your sake, 
dear, but it is. I see you could not share my 
life in any way, and keep your ideals. How 
could I ask you to? I see I could not share 
your struggle and leave you free enough to 
keep your ideals 

[ can never quite believe that love is a mis- 
take. I shall think of mine for you the rest 
of my life. When you read this letter, I 
shall have left Paris. Do not try to find me 
or follow me. I know your pride, dear, the 
greatest pride I ever saw or dreamed of. I 
wonder if it is a right one. At any rate, it 
will not let you follow me, I am sure of that. 
I wish to put between us an immeasurable 
distance, one that no folly on your part and_ 
no weakness on mine can bridge. Cedeérs- 
holm has returned from Russia, and I told 
him last night that I would marry him. 

Mary. 


Then, for the first time, Tony knew 
how he loved her. Crushing the letter 
between his hands, he snatched up his 
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hat and rushed out, took a cab, and 
drove like mad to her house. 

On the steps of the terrace a man- 
servant stood in an undress uniform, 
a duster over his arm. Painters. were 
coming out with ladders and placing 
them against the wall. The old gar- 
dener, Feélicien, who had given him 
countless boutonniéres, was mounting 
the steps with a flowerpot in his hand 
and talking with the manservant. The 
place. was left, then, to servants. Ev- 
erything seemed changed. She might 
never—he was sure she would never— 
return as Mrs. Faversham. Immeas- 
urably far away indeed she seemed 
said—immeasurably far; she 
to have gone into another 
sphere—and yet he had held her in his 
arms! The thought of his tenderness 
was too strong to permit of any other 
consideration. He sprang out of his 
cab, rang the bell, and, when the door 


as she 
seemed 


was opened, asked the surprised serv- 

ant for Mrs. Faversham’s address. 
‘But I have no idea of it, monsieur,” 

said the man, with a comprehensive 


gesture. “None.” 

“You are not sending any letters?” 

“None, monsieur.”’ 

Fairfax’s blue eyes, his pale, hand- 
some face, appealed very much to the 
man. He liked Monsieur Anthony. Al- 
though he did not know it himself, Tony 
more than the 


rhe butler called to one 


had been far generous 
millionaires 
of the maids: 

“Where’s madame’s maid stopping in 
London?” 

“Why, at the Ritz,” said the girl 
promptly. “She is always at the Ritz, 
monsieur. 

Tony had no more gold to reward this 
treachery. 

When Dearborn that 
night from a trip to Versailles, he found 
a note on the table, leaning up against 
the box in which the two comrades kept 
Dear- 


came home 


their mutual fund of money. 


born’s advance royalty was all gone but 
a hundred francs. Fairfax’s note ran: 


I have gone to London. Sell anything of 
mine you like before I get back, if you are 
hard up. ‘ Tony. 


Fairfax spent two pounds on a pis- 
tol. If he had chanced to meet Ceders- 
holm with her, he would have shot him. 
From the hour when he had received 
her letter and learned that she was 
going to marry Cedersholm, he had been 
hardly sane. 

At five o’clock on a bland, sweet aft- 
ernoon, three days after he had left 
Paris, he was shown up to her sitting 
room at the Whiteheart Hotel, in Wind- 
sor. He had traced her there from the 
Ritz. 

Mary Faversham, who was alone, 
rose to meet him, white as death. 

“Tony,” she said, “don’t come nearer! 
Stand there, Tony! Dear Tony, it’s too 
late, too late!’ 

He limped across the room and took 
her in his arms, looking at her wildly. 
Her lips trembled, her eyes filled. 

“J married him by special license 
yesterday, Tony. Go, go, before he 
comes !” 

He saw that she could not stand. He 
put her in a chair, fell on his knees, and 
buried his head in her lap. She bent 
over him and kissed his hair, weeping. 
she said. ‘‘Go, my darling!” 

Fairfax had not spoken a_ word. 
Curses, invectives, prayers were in his 
heart. He crushed them down. 

“T love you for your pride,” she said. 
“T adore you for the brave demand you 
made me. I couldn’t fulfill it, Tony, 
for your sake.” 

Then he spoke, and meant what he 
said: 

“You have ruined my life.” 

“Oh, no!” she cried. ‘Don’t say such 
a thing!” 

“Some day I shall kill him.” 
risen, with tears in his eyes. 


“Gol” 


He had 
“You 
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loved me!” he challenged. “You did 
love me!” 

She did not dare say, “I love you 
still.’ She saw what the tragedy 
would be. ; 

“We couldn’t have been poor,” she 
said, ‘“‘could we, dear?” 

He exclaimed bitterly : 

“If you thought of that, you could 
not have cared.” 

And she was strong enough to take 
advantage of his change. 

“T suppose I couldn’t have cared as 
you mean, or I should never have done 
this.” 

Then Fairfax cursed under his 
breath, and once again, this time bru- 
tally, caught her in his arms and kissed 
her, crying to her as he had cried once 
before: 

“Tell him how I kissed you! 
him!” 

White as death, Mary Faversham 
pushed him from her. 

“For the love of God, Tony, go!” 

And he went, stumbling down the 
stairs. 


Tell 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


From the Western world he heard 
nothing for four years. Meanwhile, 
he brought his new skill, his maturer 
knowledge, the result of his years of 
study and creation in the workshops of 
masters and in his own studio, to the 
sculpturing of his masterpiece—‘The 
Open Door.” 

He had exhibited each year with in- 
creasing success at private exhibitions, 
but never at the Salon, and he had been 
called “poseur” because of his reluc- 
tance to expose his work in national 
academies. His bas-reliefs had made 
him favorably known, but none of his 
previous works equaled the solemn mar- 
ble that had now come from his studio. 
It occupied some twenty feet in the 
Champ de Mars. There were always 
crowds around it; and, as he mingled 
with them, watching them muse, dis- 
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cuss, criticize, grow sad and thought- 
ful before his conception of Life and 
Death, he realized that he was famous. 

The critics spoke of him in terms that 
he thought fulsome and ridiculous, and 
that pained while they dazzled him. The 
public had no fault to find with him. 

He read hastily and with surprise the 
exaggerated praises which “The Open 
Door” called forth from the reviews. 

“It’s not as good as all that,” he 
thought. “And it’s too soon to hear 
thunder about my ears.” 

He seemed to see the door of his fu- 
ture open and himself standing there, 
the burden of proof upon him. What 
work he must continue to produce in 
order to sustain such sudden fame! 
The Figaro called him a giant, and sev- 
eral critics said that he was the sculptor 
of the time. His mail was full of let- 
ters from friends and strangers. By 
ten o'clock of the night of the “vernis- 
sage,” all his acquaintances and _ inti- 
mates in Paris had sent him their felici- 
tations. Among them was a note that 
he read first with anger, then with keen 
satisfaction, and then with as much 
malice as his heart could hold. 


My Dear Sir: I have the honor to repre- 
sent in France a committee appointed to 
oversee the construction in Chicago of a tri- 
umphal arch, to be raised in commemoration 
of the men who fell in the first battle of the 
Revolution. The idea is to crown this arch 
with a group of figures, either realistic or 
symbolical, as the sculptor shall see fit. After 
carefully considering the work of modern 
artists, I am inclined to offer this commis- 
sion to you if you care to accept it. Your 
“Open Door” is the most beautiful piece of 
sculpture, according to my opinion, in mod- 
ern times. An appointment would gratify 
me very much. Very truly yours, 

GuNNER CEDERSHOLM. 


Antony gave the appointment with 
excitement and waited eagerly to meet 
face to face, for the first time in so 
many years, the man who had stolen 
from him both fame and love. He had 
heard nothing of the Cedersholms since 
his last interview with Mary in Wind- 








it- 
nd 


at 


he 








sor. So far as he knew, they had never 
returned to France. Once he had heard 
a vague rumor that they were travel- 
ing for Mrs. Cedersholm’s health. 

His eyes ached to look upon the man 
whom he regarded as his bitterest 
enemy. Of Mrs. Cedersholm he thought 
now only as he thought of Woman, of 
vain visions that he might never, never 
grasp or hold. He had bitterly torn 
his love out of his heart. 

Now, as he waited for his visitor, he 
wondered if Mary Cedersholm had vis- 
ited the Salon; if with others she had 
stood before his sculpture. His serv- 
ant announced: “Monsieur Ceders- 
holm,” then let in the visitor and shut 
the door behind him. 

Cedersholm entered the vast studio 
in the soft light of late afternoon. An- 
tony did not stir from the chair in 
which he sat enveloped in a cloud of 
tobacco smoke. The small man+Fair- 
fax had forgotten how small he was— 
entered cautiously, as if he were enter- 
ing the room of a foe; which, indeed, he 
was doing, without being aware of it. 
Fairfax remembered that he had seen 
Cedersholm wearing a single eyeglass ; 
now spectacles of extraordinary thick- 
ness covered his eyes. He evidently 
saw with difficulty. As Fairfax did 
not rise to greet him, Cedersholm ap- 
proached, saying tentatively : 

“Mr. Anthony? I believe I have an 
appointment with Mr. Anthony ?” 

“Yes,” said Fairfax curtly, “I am he. 
Sit down, will you?” 

His lame foot, which would have dis- 
closed his identity, was withdrawn un- 
der his chair. 

“T have just come from the Sudan,” 
said Cedersholm, “where I had a sun- 
stroke of the eyes. I see badly.” 

“Blindness,” said Fairfax shortly, “is 
a common failing, but many of us don’t 
know we have anything the matter with 
our eyes.” 

“It is, however, a tragedy for a sculp- 
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tor, 
to which Fairfax had pointed. 

From the box on the table, Fairfax 
offered his guest a cigar, which was re- 
fused. Antony lit a fresh one; it was 
evident that he had not been recog- 
nized. 

“T have not touched a tool for two 
years,” Cedersholm said. “A man like 
you, who must adore his work, can 
easily imagine what this means.” 

‘For two or three years I didn’t touch 
a tool. I know what it means.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Cedersholm, with 
interest. ‘What was your infirmity ?” 

“Poverty,” returned Fairfax. Then 
he added: “You have not come to talk 
with me about the short and simple 
annals of the poor.” 

“All that has gone to make the educa- 
tion and career of a great man,” said 
Cedersholm, “is deeply interesting, es- 
pecially to a confrére. You have exe- 
cuted a very great piece of work, Mr. 
Anthony.” 

Fairfax made no response. 

“You seem,” said Cedersholm, “to 
doubt my sincerity. You received my 
letter ?” 

“Yes,” 

“Would you be reluctant to under- 
take such a work?” 

The man who stood before Fairfax 
was so altered from his former self that 
Fairfax was obliged to whip up his 
memories, to call up all his past, in or- 
der to connect this visitor with the man 
who had ruined him. Pale, meager, so 
thin that his clothes hung upon him, dis- 
figured by his thick glasses, he seemed 
to have shrunk into a little, insignificant 
creature. No man could connect him 
with the idea of greatness or success. 

Fairfax answered that it would de- 
pend upon circumstances. 

“T suppose you are very much over- 
run with orders, Mr. Anthony. I can 
understand that. I never take up a news- 
paper without reading some apprecia- 
tive criticism of your work.” The Swe- 


said Cedersholm, taking the chair 
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dish sculptor removed his glasses and 
wiped his eyes with a fragrant silk 
handkerchief. Then, carefully replac- 
ing his spectacles, he begged Fairfax’s 
pardon. “I have suffered dreadfully 
with these infirm eyes,” he said. 
Fairfax leaned forward a little, con- 
tinuing to whip up his memories, and, 
once goaded, like all revengeful and 
evil things, they came now quickly to 
bring back to him his anger of the past. 
Hatred and malice had disappeared ; his 
nature was too sweet, too generous and 
forgiving, to brood upon that which was 
irrevocably gone. But the walls of his 
studio in the Rue Vaugirard melted 
away, and, instead, Cedersholm’s rich, 
extravagant New York workshop rose 
up before his eyes. He saw himself 


again the young, ardent student, his 
blood beating with hope and trust, and 
his hands busy over what he had sup- 
posed was to be immortal labor. 


It had 
been given for this man, then, the great- 
est living sculptor, to adopt it for his 
own. His heart began to beat fast. He 
clasped his hands strongly together ; his 
voice trembled in his throat. 

“I should ask a tremendous price,” 
he said slowly. “A tremendous price.” 

“Quite right,” returned the Swedish 
sculptor. “Talent such as yours should 
be paid for generously. I used to think 
so. I have commanded my price, Mr. 
Anthony.” 

“IT know your reputation and your 
fame,” said Fairfax. 

The other accepted what his host said 
as a compliment, and continued: “The 
committee is very rich; there are men 
of enormous fortunes interested in the 
monument. They can pay—in reason,” 
he added, “of course, in reason.” 

“My demand would not be in rea- 
son,” said Fairfax. 

Cedersholm, struck at length by his 
tone and manner, finding him strangely 
lacking in courtesy, began to peer at 
him keenly in the rapidly deepening twi- 
light. 


“In a way,” he said sententiously, 
eager to be understood and approved of 
by the man who, in his judgment, was 
important in the sculpture of the time, 
“there is no price too much to pay for 
art. I have followed your work for 
years.” 

“Have you?” said Antony. 

“Some years ago I bought a little 
statue of yours in an exhibition.” He 
again took out his fine silk handkerchief 
and pressed it to his eyes. “Since then 
I have looked for comments on your 
work everywhere, and whenever I 
found any, I mentioned the fact to my 
wife, who was an admirer of your tal- 
ent.” 

Antony grew cold. At the mention 
of her name his blood chilled. Mary! 
Mary Faversham Cedersholm! He 
drew his breath hard. 

“When I came back to Paris, I found 
you had justified my faith in your work. 
The question of payment, now—in case 
you undertake this group, for instance 
—I dare say the mattér could be satis- 
factorily adjusted.” 

“T doubt it, Mr. Cedersholm.” 

Cedersholm, already interested in the 
man as a worker, became now interested 
in his personality. “You have appar- 
ently already settled the question in 
your mind,” he said. “You have evi- 
dently decided not to accept this work 
for us. You seem to be determined not 
to meet us, Mr. Anthony.” 

“The price,” said Antony, leaning 
fully forward, his steady blue eyes fixed 
on Cedersholm, “must be great enough 
to buy me back my lost youth.” 

His companion laughed gently, and 
said indulgently: “My dear Mr. An- 
thony !” 

“To buy me back my loss of faith in 
men’s honor, in human kindness, in jus- 
tice, in woman’s love.” 

“He is a true genius,” Cedersholm 
thought to himself; “just a bit over the 
line of mental balance.” And he almost 
envied Antony this frenzy, for he had 
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always judged himself too sane to be a 
great artist. 

“It must buy me back years of bitter 
struggle, of degrading manual toil.” 

“My dear man,” said the sculptor in- 
dulgently, “I think I understand you, 
but no material price could ever do 
what you ask. Money unfortunately has 
nothing to do with the past. It can take 
care of the future, more or less, but the 
past is beyond repurchase, you know.” 

It was growing constantly darker. 
The corners of the studio were deep in 
shadow, and the forms of Antony’s 
casts shone like specters in their white 
clothes; the scaffoldings looked ghostly 
and spiritlike. 

“I have been absent from France for 
some years,’ Cedersholm continued, 
and paused; and Antony knew that he 
was going back in his mind over the 
years of his married life with Mary. 
“T returned to Paris this week and wan- 
dered into the Salon and stood with a 
crowd before your marble. I stood for 
quite half an hour there, I should think, 
and at least hundred men and 
women passed and paused as | had 
paused. I listened to their comments. 
I saw your popularity and your power, 
and how you touched the masses by the 
beauty of real emotion, by your expres- 
sion of feeling in plastic art. This is 
not often achieved nowadays, Mr. An- 


one 


Sculpture is the least emotional 
Literature, painting, 
and music stir the emotions and bring 
our tears, but the calm, sublime mar- 
ble, the cold stone, awes us by its har- 


thony. 


of all the: arts 


monious perfection. Before sculpture 
we are usually content to marvel and 
worship. But in ‘The Open Door’ you 
have made us do all this, and yet have 
made us weep. 

“I do not doubt that among those peo- 
ple many had Jost their own by death.” 
He paused. It was so dark now that 
the two men saw each other’s faces in- 
distinctly. In the shadows, Ceders- 
holm’s form had softened; the shad- 


ows blurred him before Fairfax’s eyes; 
his voice was intensely melancholy. “To 
every man or woman who has lost, your 
masterpiece is profoundly appealing. 
Every one of us must go through that 
door. Your conception, Mr. Anthony, 
and your execution are sublime.” 

Fairfax murmured something that 
Cedersholm did not catch. He paused 
a moment, apparently groping in 
thought as he groped with his weak 
eyes; then, as Fairfax said nothing 
more, he continued: 

“You spoke just now of the price we 
must pay you, the price which you say 
must buy you back—I judge you to 
mean your years of progress, those 
years of labor and education, of your 
apprenticeship to art, and, let me say, 
to life. My dear man, they have al- 
ready purchased for you your present 
achievement, your present power. Ev- 
erything we have, you know, must be 
paid for. Some things are paid for in 
coin, and others in flesh and blood and 
tears. To judge by what we know of 
the progress of the world in spiritual. 
things and in art, it is the things that 
are purchased by this travail of the 
spirit that are the eternal possessions, 
the eternal impressions. No man who 
has not suffered as you have apparently 
suffered, no man who has not walked 
upon thorns, could have produced ‘The 
Open Door.’ Do not degrade the value 
of your past life and the value of every 
hour of your agony—— Why, they are 
above price.” He paused; his voice 
shook. ‘They were the gift of God.” 

Antony’s hands were clasped to- 
gether. They had been holding each 
other with a grip of steel—now they 
relaxed a bit. He bowed his head a lit- 
tle from its proud hauteur and said: 

“You are right; you are right!” 

“Four years ago,” continued the voice 
—Cedersholm had become to him now 
only a voice to which he listened in the 
darkness—‘“four years ago, if I had 
seen your masterpiece, I would have 
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appreciated its art, as I recognized the 
value of your figure which I bought at 
the exhibition, but I could not have un- 
derstood it; its spiritual lesson would 
have been lost upon me. You do not 
know me,” he continued, “and I can in 
no way especially interest you. But 
these four years of my life, especially 
the last two, have been my Garden of 
Gethsemane.” 

He stopped. Antony knew that he 
‘had taken out the silk handkerchief 
again and wiped his eyes. After a sec- 
ond, he went on: 

“You must have lost some one very 
near to you.” 

“My mother,” said Antony Fairfax. 

The other man put out his hand and 
touched Antony’s closed hands. 

“T have lost my wife. She died two 
years ago.” 

Cedersholm heard Antony’s exclama- 
tion and felt him start violently. 

“Your wife!” he cried. “Mary— 
dead—dead ?” 

“Yes. Why do you exclaim like 
that?” 

“Not Mary Faversham?” 

“Mary Faversham Cedersholm—did 
you know her?” 

With a supreme effort, Antony con- 
trolled himself. His voice suffocated 
him. 

Dead! He felt again the touch of 
her lips, he heard again her voice, he 
felt her arms around him as she had 
held him in Windsor—“Dear Tony, it’s 
too late, too late!” 

Cedersholm, in the agitation that his 
own words had produced in himself, did 
not hear Fairfax murmur that he had 
known Mrs. Cedersholm in Paris. 

“My wife was very delicate,” he said. 
“We traveled everywhere. She faded, 
and my life stopped when she died. To- 
day, when I saw ‘The Open Door,’ it 
had a message for me that brought me 
the first solace.’ Again his hands 
sought Fairfax’s. “Thank you, brother 


artist,” he murmured. “You have suf- 
fered as I have. You understand.” 

From where he sat, Fairfax struck 
a match and lit the candle. Its pale 
light flickered up in the big, dark room 
like a lily shining in a tomb. He said, 
with a great effort: 

“IT once made a little bas-relief of 
Mrs. Cedersholm. Did she ever speak 
of me?” 

“Never,” said Cedersholm thought- 
fully. “She met so many people in 
France—she was so surrounded. She 
admired greatly the little figure I bought 
at the exhibition. It was always in our 
salon. We spoke of you as a coming 
man, but I do not recall that she ever 
mentioned having known you.” 

To Antony, this was the greatest 
proof she could have given him of her 
love for him, That careful silence, that 
long silence, not once speaking his name. 
He had triumphed over Cedersholm. 
She had loved him. Cedersholm mur- 
mured : 

“And you did that bas-relief—a head 
silhouetted against a lattice? It never 
left her room, but she never mentioned 
it to me, although I greatly admired it. 
It was a perfect likeness.” Fairfax saw 
Cedersholm peer at him through the 
candlelight. “Curious!” he continued. 
“Curious!” And Antony knew that Ce- 
dersholm would never forget, his cry: 
‘““Mary—dead!” and her silence regard- 
ing him. 

The door of the studio was opened 
by Dearborn, who came in calling: 
“Tony, Tony, old man!” Cedersholm 
rose, and Antony rose as well, putting 
out his hand and saying: 

“T will undertake the work you speak 
of, if your committee will write me 

And I leave the 
understand what 
[ place myself in 


confirming your offer. 
You 


such work is worth. 


price to you. 


your hands.” 
Dearborn had come up to them. 


“Tony,’ said Dearborn, “what are 
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you plotting in the dark with a single 
candle?” 

Fairfax presented him. 

“Mr. Cedersholm, Robert Dearborn, 
the playwright, the author of ‘All Roads 
Meet.’ ” 

Dearborn shook the sculptor’s hand 
lightly. He wondered how this inter- 
view must have been for his friend. He 
looked curiously from one to the other. 

““All Roads Meet,’ ” he quoted 
keenly. “Good name, don’t you think? 
They all do meet somewhere”—he put 
his hand affectionately on his friend’s 
shoulder—“even if it is only at “The 
Open Door.’” Then he asked, half 
smiling: “And the beautiful Mrs. Ce- 
dersholm—is she in Paris, too?” 

“My wife,” said Cedersholm shortly, 
“died two years ago.” 

“Dead!” exclaimed Robert Dearborn, 
in a low tone of regret, the tone of 
every man who regrets the passing of 
a lovely creature that he has admired. 
“Dead! I beg your pardon—I didn’t 
know. I am too heartily sorry!” 

He put out his kindly hand. Ceders- 
holm scarcely touched it. He was ex- 
cited, overwhelmed, and began to take 
his leave, to walk rapidly across the big 
room. 

As the three men went together to- 
ward the door_of the studio, Fairfax 
turned up an electric light. It shone 
brightly on them all; on Dearborn’s 
grave, charming face, touched with the 
news of the death of the woman his 
friend had loved; on Cedersholm’s al- 
most livid face, on his thick glasses; 
and on Antony limping at his side. Ce- 
dersholm saw the limp—that unmistak- 
able limp—the heavy boot, his stature, 
his beautiful head; and in spite of his 
infirmity, he saw enough of his host to 
make him know him, to make him re- 
member him, and his heart, which had 
begun to ache at Fairfax’s cry of 
“Mary,” seemed to die within him. 

He remembered the man whom he 
had cheated out of his work and out of 


5 


public acknowledgment. He knew now 
what Fairfax had meant .by the re- 
purchase of his miserable youth. He 
had believed Antony Fairfax dead years 
ago. He had been told that he was 
dead. Now he limped beside him, pow- 
erful, clever, acknowledged, and, more- 
over, with memories that Cedersholm 
would never know, memories that 
linked him with Mary Faversham Ce- 
dersholm. 

In an unguarded moment, that cry 
had escaped from the heart of a man 
who must have loved her. Cedersholm 
thought of the bas-relief that hung al- 
ways above her bed, and he thought of 
her silence, more eloquent now to him 
even than Antony’s cry; and that si- 
lence and that cry would haunt him till 
the end. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


In the early days of the next July, 
Antony found himself once more in the 
empty studio, where he had worked for 
twelve months at “The Open Door.” 
The place where the huge marble had 
stood was empty; in its stead stood 
fame. Looking back, it seemed now that 
his hardships had not been severe 
enough. Had success really come? 
Would it stay? Was he only the 
child of an hour? Could he sustain his 
reputation? He recalled the little statu- 
ettes that he had used to make out of 
the clay of the levee when he was a boy. 
He remembered his beautiful mother’s 
praise: 

“Why, Tony, they are extraordinary, 
my darling!” 

As he mused there, the praise he had 
received ringing in his ears, he enter- 
tained fame and saw the shadow of 
laurel on the floor under the lamplight, 
where his marble had stood, long and 
white. 

He had made warm friends and 
bound them to him. He loved the city 
and its beauties. Yet he was very much 
alone; there was no one with whom he 
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could share his glory. Should he be- 
come the greatest living sculptor, to 
whom could he bring his honors, his 
joys? 

For some time the thought of Bella 
had been coming to him with a strange 
vividness. When he came into his stu- 
dio at twilight, he would fancy that he 
saw her sitting by the table, and would 
half start toward her, so real would be 
the vision of that charming figure, that 
charming head with its crown of dark 
hair, and lovely, brilliantly colored face. 

Then again he would imagine that 
he saw her in the crowd before his 
marble at the Salon. He would select 
some woman dressed in an unusually 
smart spring gown and call her “Bella” 
to himself, until he saw her turn. 

Once, indeed, there, on the edge of 
the crowd, leaning upon the handle of 
her parasol, he was sure he saw her. 
The pose of the body was charming, 
the turn of the head almost as haughty 
as his own mother’s, but the slender- 
ness and the magnetism were Bella’s 
own. 

He thought that when she moved, 
the resemblance would be gone. Then 
the girl suddenly altered her pose, and 
Antony saw her fully. That proud, 
beautiful face—piquant, alluring, a 
trifle brilliant lips, those 
wonderful eyes, could belong to but one 
woman. 

Separated from her by a little con- 
course of people, Antony could only 
cry: “Bella!” to himself. He started 
eagerly toward the place where he had 
seen her, but she had vanished like 
the mirage on the desert’s face. 

What had he seen? A real woman, 
or only a trick of resemblance? 

It had been, at any rate, real enough 
to make him search the newspapers 
and the hotel lists and the bankers. 
Now he could not think of her name 
without a mighty emotion. If that were 
Bella, she was too lovely to be true. 

When he had finished “The Open 


sad—those 


Door,” he had said that he would not 
work for a year, that he was exhausted 
bodily and mentally; certainly he had 
lacked. inspiration. But that very day 
he set feverishly to work and modeled. 
He made a head of Bella, which the 
critics have likened to the busts of 
Houdon, Carpeaux, and other masters. 
He modeled from memory, guided by 
his recollections of the exquisite face 
he had just seen on the outskirts of 
the crowd before his masterpiece. He 
modeled from memory, from imagina- 
tion, with hope and new love, with old 
love, too. He told himself that he had 
fallen in love with Bella the first night 
he had seen her, when she had com- 
forted him about his heavy step. 

Into that beautiful head and face he 
put all his ideal of what a woman’s 
face should be. He fell in love with 
his creation, in love with the clay that 
he was molding. It seemed almost to 
become flesh and blood under his ardent 
hand. 

“Bella!” he called to her as he 
smoothed the lovely cheek and saw the 
peach bloom under it. 

“Little cousin!” he breathed as he 
touched the hair along her neck, and 
remembered the wild, tangled forest 
that had fallen across his face when 
he had carried her in his arms during 
their childish romps. 

“Honey child!” he murmured, as he 
modeled and molded the youthful lines 
of the mouth and lips, and stood yearn- 
ing before them, all his heart and soul 
in his hands which were making before 
his eyes a lovely woman. She became 
to him the very conception and expres- 
sion of what he wanted his wife to be. 

They say that men have fallen in 
love with that beautiful face of Bella 
Carew as modeled by Fairfax. Arch 
and subtle, tender and provoking, dis- 
tinguished, youthful, alluring, it is one 
of the most charming expressions of 
young womanhood that an artist’s hand 
has given to the world. 
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“Beloved!” he murmured, like a man 
half asleep and half awake, and he 
folded the lines of her bodice across 
her breast and fastened them there with 
a single rose. 

With the sweep of her lovely hair, 
with the uplift of the corners of her 
beautiful lips, with the rose at her 
breast, Bella Carew will charm the 
world as long as the clay endures. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


On the promenade deck of one of 
the big steamers, as it pushed around 
into its pier, a man stood in his long 
overcoat, his hands in his pockets, hop- 
ing to avoid the reporters whom he 
had reason to suppose were ready to 
make him their prey. 

He was entering New York harbor 
at an early hour in the morning. It 
was November, and over the river and 


over the city hung the golden haze. 
If the lines of the objects, if the shore 
and buildings were crude, they did not 


seem so to him. To and fro the ferries 
plied from shore to shore, and their 
whistles and the whistles of the tugs 
spoke shrilly and loudly to the morn- 
ing; but there was nothing nasal or 
blatant to him in the noises. He found 
the scene—the light of the morning, 
the greeting of the city as it stirred to 
life 

Down in of the boat, in 
their cases, his sculptures, 
some thirty statues and models that he 
had brought for his exhibition in New 
York. He had come back celebrated. 
His visions and his dreams so far had 
been fulfilled. All his past, all his emo- 
tions, his tears and aspirations, culmi- 
nated in this hour. This was his re- 
turn, but not as Antony Fairfax. He 
did not know that he should ever take 
his old name again. 

He had taken rooms in the Hotel 
Plaza, overlooking Fifty-ninth Street; 


enchanting. 
the hold 


rept sed 


there, toward the afternoon of the first 
day, he found himself alone in his par- 
lor overlooking Central Park. 

The trees were still in leaf. No- 
vember was mild and golden. The air of 
America, of the city that had once been 
unfriendly to him, and that now opened 
its doors to him, blew in upon him 
through the open window like a caress. 

It had been nearly a year since his 
interview with Cedersholm. He brought 
with him casts and statues for a tri- 
umphal arch in Chicago, and he in- 
tended taking a studio here and con- 
tinuing his work in America, but he 
had no definite plans. In spite of his 
success and the prices he could com- 
mand, his ‘mind was all at sea. His 
personality had not yet developed to 
‘the point where he was at peace. Hé 
felt that such peace could come to him 
only through the companionship of a 
woman. 

And no commonplace woman would 
satisfy Fairfax now. Money and posi- 
tion meant absolutely nothing to him. 
If Bella Carew were a rich and bril- 
liant heiress, it would probably alienate 
him from her. His need called for a 
woman who could work at his side 
with a kindred interest, a woman who 
knew beauty, who loved art, whose ap- 
preciation and criticism would not 
leave him cold. 

What would Bella Carew, when he 
found her—as he should—prove her- 
self to be? Spoiled, no doubt, mistress 
as she had been for several years of 
a large fortune; coquette, flirt—of these 
things he was pretty sure, because she 
had not married. Children of her great 
promise develop sometimes into nonen- 
tities, but Bella, at sixteen, had sur- 
passed his wildest prophecies for her. 
Bella, as he had seen her in Paris on 
the outskirts of the crowd, had driven 
him mad. He knew that it had been 
she; there was no doubt about it in 
his mind. Now to find her, to see what 
she had become. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


He took his gloves and his hat, and 
started out, walking fast until he 
reached the corner on which stood his 
uncle’s house. His heart beat hard as 
he looked at that unfriendly dwelling. 
How his spirits had risen high with 
hope the night on which he had first 
gone up those steps! 

He rang the bell. 

“Miss Carew?” the butler repeated. 
“No, sir, the Carews have not lived 
here for some time.” Then, with a com- 
prehensive glance at Fairfax, if the 
gentleman would step in for a moment, 
there might still be a forwarding ad- 
dress for letters; he would see. A mo- 
ment later, he returned with a slip of 
paper. 

Antony read the address, and hailed 
a hansom. 

The place was a studio building, and 
the woman stenographer at the general 
desk said that Miss Carew was absent 
in Europe and had not returned. 

This was a blow; the woman saw the 
disappointment on his face. 

He glanced around him. On the 
walls there were framed sketches; 
there were busts in plaster on pedes- 
tals. It struck him as strange that Bella 
should have her letters sent to a studio. 
He wanted to question the secretary, 
hesitated, then asked: 

“You know Miss Carew?” 

“Very well.” 

“T reckon she patronizes this acad- 
emy.” 

It would not be. surprising if she had 
given it some large donation. 

The stenographer repeated the word: 
“Patronizes? Miss Carew works here 
when she is in America. She has a 
studio here.” 

“Works here? Do 
paints?” 

The woman smiled. ‘Yes, she has 
been studying in Florence. I expect 
her home every day.” 


you mean she 


Fairfax still lingered, drawing his 
soft gloves through his hands. 

“There’s nothing to do, then, but to 
wait.” He smiled on her his light smile. 
He turned to go, hesitated. The temp- 
tation was too strong. 

“Miss Carew paints portraits?” 

“Yes,” said the stenographer, “beauti- 
ful portraits.” 

He smiled, biting his lips. He re- 
membered the drawing lessons of old, 
the reluctant little hand. He did not 
believe that she painted beautiful por- 
traits. He would have loved to see her 
work; oh, how much! There must be 
some of it here. 

“There's nothing of hers here, I sup- 
pose?” 

He went across the little room to the 
door. He could hardly bear to go from 
here, from the only place that had any 
knowledge of Bella, so far as he knew. 
He took out his card, scribbled his 


address upon it, and handed it to the 
stenographer, asking her to let him 
know when Miss Carew returned. 
The woman nodded sympathetically. 
“Tt is unusual for a great heiress, like 
Miss Carew, to paint portraits.” 


“She is not a great heiress. Mr. 
Carew lost all his money two years ago. 
I think Miss Carew is almost quite 
poor.” 

A radiant 


face. 


look came over Antony’s 

“Thank you very much indeed,” he 
said. “I count on you to take care 
of this little commission for me.” And 
he went out of the room in ecstasy. 

He dismissed his hansom and tramped 
into Central Park, making his way to 
the Metropolitan museum. At the door 
he was informed that the museum was 
closed, but he gave his card, and, after 
a few words with the man in charge, 
Thomas Anthony, the sculptor, was let 
in, and found himself, to all intents and 
purposes, alone. 

The rooms were delightfully restful. 
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He chose a bench and sat down, resting 
and musing. 

In front of one of the early Italian 
pictures stood an easel with a copy 
upon it—a beautiful reproduction of 
the sixteenth-century Madonna with 
the child upon her breast. The copy 
showed the hand of an adept in color 
and drawing. Antony looked at it with 
keen pleasure, musing upon the beauty 
of the child. 

Afterward he rose and went into the 
Egyptian room, lingering there. When 
he came back, the painter was standing 
before her easel, and Antony paused 
in the doorway to watch her at work. 

She wore a long brown linen painting 
apron that covered her form, evidently 
a slender form, evidently a young form. 
She painted ardently, with confidence 
and absorption. As Antony watched 
her, her pose, her ardor, the poise of 
her body, the lovely, dark head, the ges- 
tures, the fire of her, brought, all of a 


sudden, his past rushing back to him. 
The sight of her came to him with a 
thrilling, wonderful remembrance. He 
came forward, his light step and his 
heavy step falling on the hardwood floor 
of the museum. 


She turned, her palette and her 
brushes in her hand. She stood for a 
moment immovable, then gave a little 
cry, dropped her palette and brushes 


on the floor, grew white, then blushed 
deeply, and held out both her hands to 
him. 

“Cousin Antony!” 

He took her hands in his, but could 
not find his voice even to speak her 
name. He heard her say: 

“They told me you were dead! I 
thought you had died long ago.” 

She spoke fast, with catching breath, 
in a low, vibrant tone that he remem- 
bered—how he remembered it! His 
very life seemed to breathe on her lips 
in the sound of her voice. “Flow gen- 
tly, sweet Afton”—the music was here 
—here—all the music in the world! 

“I know who you are now. I saw 
it in the paper. I saw your picture, and 
I knew.” She stopped to catch her 
breath deeply. “Oh, I am so glad!” 

She was more beautiful than he had 
dreamed she would be—brilliant, be- 
witching; and the flowers of his past 
clustered around her. 

“T heard them falling through the 
room—the light step and the heavy 
step.” 

Slowly, by both her hands, he drew 
her toward him, and as he held her 
cheek against his lips, he heard her 
murmur : 

“Back from the dead! 
tony—no, just Antony!” 

“Little cousin!” he said. 


Cousin An- 


“Bella!” 
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1T is a fact that the most violent 
enthusiasts for sea bathing 

come from inland States, 

that the broadest English ac- 

cents are found in America, 

and that men who have started life as 
public executioners or Indian fighters 
have the greatest success in raising 
pansies. Martin Potter, having spent 
the first fourteen of his thirty years on 
an isolated farm in Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania, had become in the mathe- 
matical remainder so imbued with New 
York City, so stamped, molded, im- 
pressed, and conformed by that sinewy 
queen among cities, that he would have 
been a complete education to studious 
Martian children in metropolitan 
Americanism, if the enterprising inhab- 
itants of Mars could have secured him 
for their zoo. His runway would have 
been labeled, ‘‘Earth Thing, Genus, Op- 
pidan”; he would have reflected, with 
some reason, that he was a long way 
from little old New York; and he would 
have been as uncomfortable and _ nos- 
talgic as all New Yorkers are away 
from home, however bitterly and con- 
stantly they may grumble when snugly 
stowed away in the city of their choice. 
Even in his grumbling, Martin was 
absolutely true to type. Having chosen 
the noisiest city in the world, east or 
west of Pittsburgh, he was particularly 
sensitive to certain kinds of sound. 


During business hours, he was deaf to 
the bedlam about him, but once shut 
away in his own cubby, his ears were 
instantly on the strain with a potential 
irritation. He did not hear the gongs 
of the street cars, the roar. of the ele- 
vated, or the early-morning diacoustics 
of the garbage man; but let the prom- 
ising young soloist in the block to rear- 
ward—a shy and thoughtful genius, 
who practiced with a handkerchief 
crammed into the flaring bell of his 
cornet—start the first few bars of a ten- 
der something from Germany, and Mar- 
tin Potter would grow a deep crimson, 
fling up the sash, and roar impreca- 
tions across those spaces sacred to the 
weekly wash. 

He almost 
one of the whimsies of 
appeared in the house next door and 
for three months sent its frail cries 
through the flimsy wall of brick and 
mortar that lay between it and Martin. 
Fortunately, after Martin had rapped 
for silence on that wall for twelve 
weeks, its parents had come to some 
sense of the fitness of things and had 
transported their alien to the suburbs. 

The peculiar sensibilities of his aural 
faculty had been achieved and thrust 
upon him; he had not been born to 
them, but had acquired them by a slow, 
unswerving process of evolution. His 
distaste for noise was not a detached 


when, by 
a baby 


lost his reason 
nature, 
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characteristic, but a symptomatic out- 
cropping of a condition that involved 
his whole nervous system. 

When, as a boy, he had done a man’s 
work upon the farm, early-to-bed-and- 
to-rising, and had nourished himself 
upon the simple menu of his fathers— 
“garden sass,” the more or less fatted 
calf, and the swine that the husks did 
eat—when he had lived in a land flow- 
ing with milk and honey and eggs fried 
on both sides, he had been tone deaf 
to the discords of the world. He had 
been as oblivious to the thunderous 
rattle of thé threshing machine and the 
dry shriek of the unoiled windmill as 
he had been to the song of the oriole 
in the elm that shadowed the front 
stoop. But Nature, following her law 
of compensation, had sharpened his 
hearing as the routine of city existence 
had blunted other faculties. 

To those of you who have hung a 
blanket over the transom and have 
crammed the keyhole with tissue paper 
against the all-too-prying eye of prowl- 
ing authority—to those of you, I say, 
who have laid the foundation for a 
glorious to-morrow by partaking of a 
full and delightfully surreptitious meal 
of tinned tongue, gingersnaps, melted 
cheese, and fudge, and are now propped 
in bed with a bag of salted peanuts 
handy, with leisure before you to read 
this narrative by the magic light of a 
candle end stuck on the upturned 
bottom of your tooth mug, thirty_may 
seem the sedate gateway of middle age. 
Believe me, you are in error. Why, even 
forty 3ut no matter! The major- 
ity rules, or tries to, and overwhelming 
numbers of us know perfectly well that 
thirty is the opening flower of youth. 

In spite of this indisputable fact, 
Martin Potter did not appear, even to 
himself, to be particularly young. He 
had lost outline. He was not exactly 
fat, but radial creases ran in a general 
lateral direction from the buttons of 
his coat; there was a slight plumpness 


above his ears, and a softly incipient 
ridge at the back of his neck. But he 
had none of the ruddiness supposed to 
be imparted by the fleshpots. Man is 
more chameleon than he supposes. 
Martin Potter’s cheeks, which had once 
reflected the red of the big barn and 
the running gear ef the farm wagon, 
were now a composite of brownstone 
front and granite and the nether side of 
countless quick-lunch pies. 

He took daily exercise, to be sure; 
he walked each morning half a block to 
the subway, where he sometimes gym- 
nastically hung to a strap. But, until 
he walked back that half block in the 
evening, he was conveyed for the rest 
of the day by electricity. We have no 
historical assurance that Aladdin be- 
came a dyspeptic after the acquisition 
of the magic carpet, but reason and his 
subsequent behavior must incline the 
thoughtful to that belief. Certginly 
the elevated, the subway, and the sur- 
face car were strong allies of the 
restaurants where patrons watch their 
coats and hats and the clock at the same 
time, in making Martin Potter what he 
was. 

It was on a certain evening in May 
that he flung his coat upon the bed and 
stretched himself upon the divan at its 
foot. For a victim of a long internal 
warfare, he was comparatively at peace 
with the world. The evening was warm, 
and so unusually quiet that he had left 
the window open and felt a vague satis- 
faction in the soft breeze that had trav- 


‘eled fragrantly from the pine belt of 


central New Jersey and picked up some 
of the salty ozone of the Atlantic be- 
fore it wandered benignantly over Man- 
hattan. Business at the office was good; 
he had had a raise, and the market col- 
umns of the papers showed that his 
modest investments were prospering. 
He was far from feeling the uncompli- 
cated exuberance of Mr. Browning’s 
Pippa, but in reasonable measure all 
was well with the world. He had even 
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begun to doze in a heavy content, when 
the greatest outrage of all his enduring 
experience shrilled up from the floor 
below him and smote his scarcely be- 
lieving ears. 

No one, in this enlightened day and 
generation, should feel a shock of sur- 
prise at hearing the music of a military 
band of a hundred pieces or so bursting 
under his feet from the fourteen-by- 
twenty room below him. It is only a 
part of the modern magic, already so 
old that it is considered bromidic by our 
smartest masters of repartee to remark 
upon its marvels. The phonograph pre- 
sents us with music in much the same 
manner as opera glasses, held wrong 
end to, present us with view; motion, 
color, composition, proportion, are 
given as perfectly on a reduced scale. 

Jn justice to Martin Potter it must 
be admitted that his shock of surprise 
was not caused by the miraculous qual- 


ity of the orchestrated syncopation be- 
low him, but rather by the sudden and 
positive evidence that some _ insolent 


spirit had the unprecedented—and 
otherwise qualified—nerve to shatter 
the sacred silences with the blatant mer- 
riment of a phonograph. His weary 
ears had been tried and insulted by 
many sounds, but heretofore they had 
been spared such sounds as these. It 
insult; the limits 
been 


was the supreme 
of philosophical endurance had 
reached and passed. 

It would have been bad enough—he 
would have been filled with resentment 
and certainly have protested—if the 
mountain of selfish insolence below 
him had been trying out “Sweet and 
Low” with the soft fiber needle, but the 
composition crashing up about him like 
a geyser of sound was ‘Some. Kid,” and 
the needle evidently was the extra-loud 
operatic. 

Martin Potter danced upon the floor, 
but not in time to the music; he leaped 
up and down until the old-fashioned 
chandelier above him quivered and 


jangled in dusty oscillation; and finally, 
as the music showed no signs of abate- 
ment, he snatched his heavy winter 
shoes from the closet and with one in 
each hand flung himself upon his knees 
and beat a frantic tattoo upon the thin 
carpet. The music paused abruptly. 
Then he lowered his face in the cloud 
of dust he had raised to within an inch 
or so of the floor. : 

“Aw, shut up!” he yelled. “You, 
down there, do you hear me? Shut up, 
I say! Shut up! Whaddeyeh think 
this is?” 

The music started again where it had 
left off, brass and drums blared up at 
him with a wild abandon. 

Martin tore open his door, and took 
the stairs three at a time, running down 
the two long flights and stumbling down 
the short, dark one that led to the half- 
basement dining room. There he took 
in a great breath of the mustily nutri- 
tious atmosphere and bellowed aloud 
for his landlady. 

“Hey, Mrs. Terry!” he called. 

He kept calling until the pallid china 
rattled on the dresser, and the swing 
door with a little window in it that led 
into the pantry was pushed open. 

“Well, what is it now, Mr. Potter?” 
Mrs. Terry’s voice was plaintively col- 
orless. She was a stout woman who 
looked incongruously as if she were 
starving, 

“IT have come to complain, Mrs. 
Terry. I’m an uncomplaining man”— 
a spasm of weary resignation passed 
over Mrs. Terry’s face—“but this goes 
beyond all endurance. To play a phono- 
graph here, at such a time, in such a 
neighborhood, is impossible, impos- 
sible!” 

“What do you want me to do?” 

“Do?” questioned Martin. “Put a 
stop to it. Why—why Martin 
Potter, who had little gift for ex- 
pression, threw out his hands in stam- 
mering agony. 

He saw that he was going to be re- 
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fused. He should have known from 
the beginning that such an appeal was 
hopeless. Mrs. Terry, as all her board- 
ers were aware, was as aggressively 
weak as she was resistantly strong; she 
had no more fighting spirit than an 
oyster, but, fortunately for herself, her 
power of enduring any aggressive shock 
was incalculable. She would not move 
forward, but she could not be made to 
move back. 

“I do not see how I can interfere 
with the personal liberty of my guests.” 
The sentence flowed as clearly and as 
mechanically as one of the moral gems 
of English at the top of the page in a 
copy book. Mrs. Terry would never 
have been guilty of any such vulgarism 
as “I should worry,” but in a depressed 
sort of way she conveyed this verbal es- 
sence of passive neutrality to Martin 
Potter. 

“I have been here five years, but I 
shall have to give up my room,” he 


snapped, “unless you do something.” 


Mrs. Terry nodded. “Miss Wing 
has two rooms and bath,” she said. 

The logic was plain enough. Martin 
had only one room, twenty-one steps 
higher up; he was the easiest kind of 
tenant to replace. He was worsted in 
his first engagement, but by no means 
defeated as yet; the check had merely 
added nervous fuel to his rage. Before 
Mrs. Terry had disappeared into her 
pantry again, his still wrathful foot was 
upon the stairs. He took them at a run, 
and was panting as he paused before 
the door that seemed to vibrate to the 
crashing strains within. 

He beat upon the door with both fists, 
then kicked it viciously. 

“Aw, shut up, in there!” he shouted, 
his mouth close to the crack. 

The music went on, but as he raised 
his fists for a renewed attack, the door 
opened suddenly inward, and he stood 
blinking, his mouth opén, anathema dy- 
ing chokingly in his throat. He was 
partly blinded by the brilliance with 


which this room was lighted, but the 
brilliant little figure before him was a 
still greater shock to his staring eyes. 
In an indefinite way, he had heard of 
Miss Wing—she had lived beneath him 
for something more than a month—but 
he had never set ‘eyes on her before. 
Their hours of coming and going were 
not the same. He was much too metro- 
politan to have any curiosity about his 
neighbors, and when he had thought of 
the first-floor front at all, he had indif- 
ferently supposed her to be middle-aged, 
a moderately prosperous teacher in a 
public school, or the steel-girded head 
of some mammoth store’s cloak depart- 
ment. 

The Miss Wing who stood before him 
looked like Titania, grown by some 
merry, fairy whim to an even five feet 
four. She had no wand, but there was 
magic all about her; the glaring white 
light of the Welsbach glinted from her 
piled red hair in charmed and charming 
effulgence. Her complexion itself bore 
out the illusion of enchantment, for a 
truly rose-petal pink glowed softly in 
just the proper places on her white 
skin, and by some uncanny quality deep- 
ened or paled of its own accord; which 
was a miraculous sight in a city of cor- 
rect and stable—not to say staple—com- 
plexions. 

Martin Potter did not repeat his re- 
pressive dictum. He was hoping that 
the phonograph had been loud enough 
to drown his obviously ill-chosen words, 
He thought that the flicker of a smile 
stirred the corners of the provocative 
red. lips, but there was not a trace of 
annoyance in Miss Wing’s somewhat 
astonishing greeting. 

“You’ve come just in time,” she said. 
“I’ve got to a place where a man is ab- 
solutely essential.” 

Martin swallowed hard. 

“What say?” he gasped. 

“That you’re just in time,’ 
Miss Wing firmly. “Come in. 
you to help me.” 


, 


, 


repeated 
I want 
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She laid a hand on his arm and 
tugged at his sleeve. Martin moved for- 
ward hypnotically. As she closed the 
door behind him, he noticed that her 
eyes were the first he had ever seen that 
he could conscientiously describe as vi- 
olet. He realized with nervous embar- 
rassment that he had fallen into an ad- 
venture, and threw back his shoulders; 
no adventure had come within his ex- 
perience before, but he knew that a true 
city man is never surprised at anything. 
Perhaps Miss Wing had discovered a 
sneak thief in her closet, and wanted 
the protection of a strong man; perhaps 
she had let loose the infernal phono- 
graph as an artful cry for help which 
should at once soothe any suspicion in 
the breast of the prowling intruder and 
summon a muscular right arm to her 
aid. He wondered how muscular his 


arms were at present. 
Miss Wing stopped the phonograph, 
and he glanced about him. 


The room, 
he saw, had an unnatural aspect. What 
furniture there was stood primly along 
the walls. At each end of the room 
was a tremendous mirror reaching from 
floor to ceiling, and in these he saw 
himself in infinite perspective. The 
thousands of Martin Potters before him 
frowned villainously as he noticed with 
what cruel exaggeration these mirrors 
reflected the radial lines that ran from 
the buttons of his waistcoat. He had 
forgotten that he was in his shirt 
sleeves. 

“Theory,” Miss Wing said, turning 
suddenly, as he was engaged in tugging 
down the offending waistcoat, “is all 
very well, but it’s too dangerous to try 
in public without some previous private 
test.” 

Martin nodded. Her voice was 
charmingly modulated, but surprisingly 
crisp and businesslike. The words had 
no meaning to him at all; they might 
have been the beginning of an incanta- 
tion. The next sentence, however, was 
more enlightening. 
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“Tt’s easy enough to devise a step for 
«myself, but I never can be sure it will 
go until I’ve actually tried it with a 
partner. It isn’t quite fair to experi- 
ment with a paying pupil, is it? The 
one I worked out this evening is a 
corker, but I can’t be certain how it'll 
work out from your end until we’ve 
tried it. You don’t mind, do you?” 

Miss Wing had placed herself at last; 
she was a teacher of the modern dances, 
things spoken of a year or sO ago as 
scandalous and improper. He _ had 
never seen them, but he felt positive 
that they had been libeled. There was 
nothing about Miss Wing that remotely 
suggested impropriety. Nevertheless, he 
was embarrassed. 

“IT never Well, the fact is, I 
don’t dance,” he stammered. 

“Don’t dance? Where in the world 
have you been living? However, it 
doesn’t matter much. This, as I’ve told 
you, is something new. I’d have to 
teach you, in any case. Practice helps 
you handle yourself, that’s all. Look, 
I'll run through the steps for you— 
first mine, then yours. They look hard, 
but you'll catch on to them in a minute.” 

Martin did not share this optimistic 
view, but he found no trouble in rivet- 
ing his attention upon his teacher. She 
started the phonograph again, and per- 
haps it is sufficient comment on his state 
of mind to remark that he found it in 
spiriting and melodious, 

Few things lend such comfort to the 
self-esteem, or give such a thrilling 
sense of elation, as the discovery of a 
dormant faculty. Nothing takes a man 
so much out of his normal, cautious self 
as this first flush of joy on finding that 
he has a natural aptitude in a line of 
endeavor utterly foreign to his previous 
thought. The temptation to indulge the 
new facility is almost irresistible; its 
promptings numb 
and bolster courage as effectually as 
strong drink. For long, dyspeptic, cyn- 
ical years Martin Potter had experi- 


self-consciousness 
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enced no such delicious agitation as this. 
He blundered for a few moments, try- 
ing to grasp the strange steps with his 
mind, and then, by some inspiration, he 
let himself go, surrendered to a sub- 
conscious domination—and suddenly 
found himself dancing. 

“You mean to tell me that you never 
danced before?” There was flattering 
incredulity in Miss Wing’s voice, as she 
paused to restart the phonograph. 

Martin nodded dumbly; he had no 
breath for words. He mopped his fore- 
head. His head felt as if it were burst- 
ing; the long mirrors showed him that 
his collar was a supine, soggy strip; 
sharp pains were beginning to shoot up 
his legs. But he felt strong and genial 


and important. 

“IT never took a lesson in my life,” he 
panted at last. 

“It’s plain enough you haven't taken 
any exercise in a long time,” said Miss 


Wing critically. 

Her tone was as kindly and imper- 
sonal as that of a professional trainer, 
but Martin would have flushed if his 
gray cheeks had not already become the 
deepest purple red of which they were 
capable. He had never wondered what 
women thought of him, but any woman 
may disturb any man by questioning his 
physical fitness. 

“T’m right enough,” Martin protested, 
“but I guess perhaps I have been doing 
a little too much smoking.” 

“Perhaps tobacco has something to 
do with it,” she agreed, “but what you 
need most is decent cooking and exer- 
cise. Why, look at me.” Martin had 
been doing nothing else since he had 
first set eyes on her. “I cook for my- 
self and I dance seven or eight hours 
a day. I’ve forgotten what it is to be 
tired. Well, thank you very much,” 
putting out a frank little hand. ““You’ve 
been:a big help, just when I needed help 
most. If I can help you any time, don’t 
hesitate to call on me.” 


“You can help me a whole lot,” Mar- 
tin blurted, “by showing me more steps 
some time. It’s funny, but I’m sort of 
stuck on this dancing business.” 

“Well, we'll see,” said Miss Wing, as 
she opened the door. ‘I’m afraid you'll 
be terribly lame in the morning.” 

She was quite right. In the morning 
he was terribly lame. He limped and 
groaned as he got out of bed. But, for 
all that, he felt a strange exuberance 
and heard an echo of a long-forgotten 
belief that life Was a pleasant adven- 
ture, full of stirring possibility. He 
found himself painfully pirouetting as 
he dressed to a muffled rendering of 
“Die Wacht am Rhein”—a composition 
little suited to dancing, and rendered in 
such timid and halting fashion that its 
strains seemed to come across the back- 
yard spaces with the greatest difficulty. 

Martin opened his window a little, as 
if he were offering harborage to the 
flight of some feeble bird. 

At the office he inquired of one of the 
new young men, a strapping recruit 
from a Western university, the ap- 
proved diet given to an athlete just go- 
ing into training. His luncheon was 
modeled as largely as possible upon this 
information. On the way home, he 
bought himself a pair of dancing pumps. 

The smallest gleam in the heavens 
may suffice the veteran adventurer, but 
to the novice, the tenderfoot, as it were, 
on the plains of romance, there is neces- 
sary a very bright particular star. I 
have tried to convey that Miss Caro 
Wing was a young person of some con- 
siderable stellar power, but lest a proper 
Saxon restraint has failed quite to ex- 
press how great this power was, I offer 
in evidence that Martin Potter sat for 
six evenings in his best suit of clothes 
and a new and somewhat uncomforta- 
ble pair of pumps without once laying 
eyes again upon the fair priestess of 
Terpsichore. Twice the music of the 
phonograph had come up to him—the 
last time he had tried the expedient of 
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dancing, somewhat heavily, the steps 
she had taught him, above her head— 
but no summons had come for the as- 
sistance he felt himself daily better 
qualified to offer. 

This Fabian policy proving unsuc- 
cessful, he set out at the end of the 
week on a more active campaign. For 
all his years of work it had never oc- 
curred to him that he had no definite 
interest ; now that he had two—a newly 
discovered talent for dancing, and a 
quite disturbing vision of loveliness— 
he wondered how he ever could have 
endured the monotonous day in and day 
out, and year in and year out that he 
had accepted without question. He 
longed to savor his youth, to leap into 
the thick of life, to be desired and im- 
portant. He could not go uninvited to 


knock on Miss Wing’s door and tell her 
all this, but at the end of the week he 
had decided to have done with watchful 
waiting, to make some aggressive move 


toward his new-found aspirations. 

The situation of hunting over an en- 
tire city to find the person who lives 
below you is peculiar enough, but it 
seemed to Martin Potter his only feasi- 
ble solution. In freer circumstances, he 
need only have watched from his win- 
dow until his divinity went out, and 
then have discreetly followed her; but 
although he discovered that she came in 
five nights in the week at a very late 
hour, it became evident that she 
left the house before he got back to it 
in the evening. He longed to give up 
business for a day, but as this was im- 
possible, he began to devote his even- 
ings to an extended tour of the city’s 
multitudinous dancing establishments. 
She had told him only that she was a 
teacher of dancing, and since no pupils 
came to her here, it was obvious to the 
brilliantly logical mind that she must 
teach them elsewhere. 

A tour of all the dancing places in 
New York proved an undertaking im- 
measurably larger than his expecta- 


soon 


tions. He had reckoned on scores and 
found himself faced by thousands. 
Once his attention was drawn to the 
matter, it seemed as if all the world but 
him were dancing. 

Unrefreshed, his search would have 
been a weary business, but early in his 
wanderings, he dropped into the habit 
of indulging his new-found ability at 
every place that took his fancy. When 
he found Caro Wing on the sixth day 
of the third week, he was a past per- 
former in a list of dances the very 
names of which sounded like the roll of 
honor in a Spanish-American regiment. 

That he found her at all was only by 
a magnificent stroke of luck. Martin 
himself considered it an interposition 
of Providence—and perhaps he was 
right. He-was hurrying up Fifth Ave- 
nue one evening when a sudden gust of 
wind funneled down into the street 
from the high face of a new hotel, 
threw a blinding handful of dust into 
his eyes, and twitched so strongly at his 
hat that his convulsive clutch at the 
brim just managed to save it. When 
he had got his eyes open again, he 
found that, with his hat, he had also 
clutched a stiffly folded sheet of pi per 
which the wind had brought him. It 
was too clean to have lain long in the 
street, and he supposed it must have 
come down from one of the hotel win- 
dows. He thought, as he opened it out, 
that it was a wedding invitation, but it 
proved to be the engraved and mono- 
grammed announcement of the most ex- 
clusive of all the teachers of dancing. 
He had heard of the man, but had never 
known where he held his classes; even 
the telephone book did not give his 
name. 

It was a challenge that Martin Pot- 
ter was not the man to refuse. The ad- 
dress was only a block or so away, and 
before his first excitement began to 
cool, he found himself climbing the so- 
ber brownstone steps of a sober brown- 
stone building, the exact counterpart, 
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so far as the eye could see, of the smug, 
old-fashioned dwellings on either side. 

He was admitted by a footman in liv- 
ery, who took his hat and motioned him 
in to a large room at his left—a room 
that had been made to run the entire 
depth of the house by the removal of 
old dividing walls. In the corners and 
at the sides were little tables, and at 
one or two of these men and women, 
dressed in the sober extremity of 
fashion, still lingered. But this was 
evidently the most slack of the busy 
hours of the day, a time when after- 
noon activities were drawing to a close 
and the evening rush was still to com- 
mence. The great master himself was 
nowhere in sight, but several assistants 
were upon the floor, and among them, 
as his prescience a few moments before 
had promised him, he found Caro 
Wing. 

Now that his search at last. was 
ended, he felt the old paralysis of em- 
barrassment. She was only a few feet 
away from him, but he did not know 
how to speak to her or what the usages 
of this inner shrine of dancing might 
be. While he stood hesitating, she 
turned and saw him, and solved the 
difficulty herself by coming up to him 
and giving him her hand as naturally 
as if she had been the hostess and he 
the expected guest. 

“Why, Mr. Potter!” she said. (“At 
least she has taken the trouble to learn 
my name,” Martin thought  trium- 
phantly.) ‘Are you becoming a danc- 
ing man?” 

“T came here to find you,” said Mar- 
tin bluntly. ‘I’ve been looking all over 
the city for you. You told me you 
taught, you know, and I’ve decided to 
become a pupil if you’ll have me. You 
were going to let me help, you know, 
but I guess you forgot about it.” 

Miss Wing laughed. 

“No, I didn’t forget,” she said, “but, 
thinking it over afterward, | saw that I 
had done an outrageous thing, dragging 


you, a poor, tired business man, in like 
that, just because I needed help.” 

Martin longed for something clever 
and gallant to say, but gallantry is as 
much a thing of practice as dancing. 

“Well, can’t we dance now?” was all 
he could manage. 

He saw a shadow of apprehension in 
her eyes, but he was feeling himself on 
sure ground again. 

“Why, yes,” she said doubtfully. “I 
suppose we can.” 

Life is difficult; it is full of failure 
and bitterness and grinding struggle, 
but by the blessed law of compensation, 
it is dotted here and there with instants 
so high and glorious, so warmly ef- 
fulgent, that in retrospect even its long, 
dark stretches take on a comfortable 
glow. Martin’s somber intervals had 
been long. It wa not unfitting that this 
moment of his triumph should assume 
an incredible splendor. 

“Why!” said Caro Wing, when he 


had swung in quick succession from one 


“Why, 


intricate evolution to another. 
how “g 

But he never found out what she was 
going to say, for at that moment he had 
changed to the latest step of all, one 
that he had learned only the night be- 
fore, and, in her surprise, Miss Wing 
had stumbled. After that, until the 
music stopped, their dancing became a 
nearly silent contest. 

‘Know this?” Miss Wing would say, 
and Martin would prove that he knew, 
and ask her if she knew such and such 
a variation. He had quite forgotten 
where he was until the music came to 
an end, and he was startled by a clap- 
ping of hands. Then he knew that the 
best compliment of all had been paid 
him—he had been taken for a pro- 
fessional. 

There are only a few basic plots in 
life or literature. One that has given 
steady satisfaction for centuries is that 
in which the herdboy beguiles his long 
hours by drawing his cattle or sheep or 
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geese, or the woods and mountains be- 
hind them, and is surprised by_ Raphael 
or Leonardo de Vinci, or any other 
artistic big-wig who happens to be con- 
temporary and handy, and is told that 
he himself is a natural genius, and then, 
sure enough, in the end turns out to be 
Guido Reni or one of those fellows 

Of course, if the herdboy happens 
to be marshalling acorn armies or play- 
ing original compositions upon some 
lost Stradivarius that he has found un- 
der the thatch of his father’s humble 
cot, and is surprised by a great general’ 
or a great musician, the story is the 
same. 

The surprising thing about it is that 
it is so often a true story. Martin Pot- 
ter was not a herdboy, unless his early 
farm experience could be taken in a 
broadly symbolic way, but he stepped 
as neatly as any herdboy that ever lived 
into this inspiring plot. His arm had 
scarcely dropped from his partner’s 
waist before he found himself fixed by 
the great, soulful black eyes of the mas- 
ter himself. 


The stars may or may not control our 
destinies, but when we are unfortunate, 
failure seems to follow failure, and con- 
versely, once the scale is turned, good 


seems to follow good; romantic tri- 
umphs often crowd close on the heels of 
material success. 

Martin Potter, slim, youthful, and 
fresh colored, very sleek and jaunty*in 
the soberly extreme product of a fash- 
ionable tailor, emerged three months 
later from one of the doors of the 
Pennsylvania Station, and handed his 
wife into a taxicab with an air from 
which self-consciousness had already 
begun to fade. A smiling negro tucked 
bags—whose raw newness also 
slightly dimmed—in at their feet, re- 
ceived his tip, smiled sympathetic bene- 
diction upon them, and slammed the 
door. The cab leaped forward like a 
spirited horse, and Mr. and Mrs. Pot- 


was 


ter were bumped together so suddenly 
that they both laughed aloud. 

“Well,” Martin said, as he kissed her, 
“T suppose now we must get to work 
again.” 

Mrs. Potter nodded her exquisite lit- 
tle head in her exquisite little hat*and 
slipped her hand into his. 

“Work will be fun—together—in a 
place of our own,” she said. 

For a few moments they were silent, 
as they watched the gay lights of their 
familiar city flash by in a vague and 
mutual sense of well-being. 

“We ought to have better rooms, 
Caro,” said Martin, at last. ‘Those 
rooms of yours were all very well for 
you alone—they have my old one beat 
a mile—but they’re hardly up-to our 
prospects.” 

Mrs. Potter shook her head. 

“No, Martin, we’re going to make 
money, but we’re going to save it, too. 
We can’t teach dancing forever. The 
craze can’t last like this forever. Be- 
sides - 

“Besides what?” 

She looked away out of the window. 

“Well, I don’t want to teach forever. 
I want to live in the country. Not far 
off, but in the country, just the same, 
and have a home and—and—all that 
sort of thing.” 

Her tightened on Martin’s, 
but as he kissed her again, the cab drew 


door 


fingers 


up before their 
“Here we are,” she cried, in a new 
voice. “Look, Martin, who is that just 
letting himself in now ?” 

Martin glanced up indifferently at the 
middle-aged young man on the steps 
above him, a fattish, sallow-faced per- 
son. 

“Him? He’s the guy that has my old 
room. Let me take that bag of yours, 
honey.” 

They climbed the stairs contentedly 
together, and Caro Potter pushed open 
the door. Martin looked about him with 


a little sigh. The long mirrors reflected 
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them standing there together, in joyous 
perspective. 

There was dust on the phonograph, 
but Martin patted it affectionately, and, 
searching among the records, drew out 
an orchestrated syncopation he remem- 
bered and slipped it onto the revolving 
table of the machine. He lowered the 
needle carefully into place, and the ec- 
static blare of trumpet and cymbal in- 
stantly filled the room. His eyes sought 


Caro’s tenderly, but she was laughing. 
She made a stilling gesture toward the 
machine. 

“Listen ! 
she said. 

The ceiling above them was shaking 
with the muffled thump of blows; and 
muffled, but still loud, an outraged voice 
filtered down to them. 

“Shut up, down there!” it cried. “Aw, 
shut up!” 


Oh, Martin dear, listen!” 


TO A BABY IN THE SUBWAY 


ND do you know how you have snared us, then? 
Or are you unaware, you newborn thing, 
You mere beginning of ourselves called men, 


So small within your father’s arms, so vast with wondering? 
Small body, swathed and wrapped, 


Small hands and feet 
So weak, so sweet— 


And small and sober mouth, pursed and considering! 
Beholding you, we sit helpless and rapt, 

Held by those round, calm eyes, 

Those eyes like two small skies of blue, 

As they were yet the heaven’s part of you. 


So we, 


the grown, passive and silent-wise 


Within the arms of Speed, are borne the swift, dark miles 


Captives of you, the whiles 


You ponder us. 


Strange are we, then—so strange? 
We of the bright, soft clothes? 


Beings so marvelous? 
We of the gems, the rags? 


We of. the furs, we of the knotted hands? 
We of the laughing lips, we of the gaze that lags, 
We of the world’s wide lands? 


O child, gaze with your eyes like skies of blue 
At us, mysteries for your newborn pondering! 
Our eyes, as well, are wandering, 


Mysteryward, to you. 


BonnIE R. GINGER. 
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ZN that particular August after- 
noon, it seemed to Dolan that 
tea time would never come. 
Perhaps his restiveness was 
due to the circumstance that 
there was little work for him to do. In 
normal times the big ledgers of the 
flourishing firm of Waxworthy & Co., 
building contractors, occupied all the 
attention of Dolan and his young as- 
sistant through the long day, but now, 
though the assistant had got the sack 
shortly after war was declared, Dolan, 
left to manage the books alone, felt 
the burden of idle hours on his hands. 
Construction was at a_ standstill in 
London. 

He unclasped his legs from those of 
his long stool, and, going to the en- 
trance of the little alcove where he 
worked, looked over the outer office. 
Before the war it had been a busy 
place. The typewriter would be clack- 
ing furiously ; the office boy and one or 
two young men would be _ bustling 
about; and near the door several clients 
would be waiting to see Old Man Wax- 
worthy, who sat at a desk near the win- 
dow, working over great piles of letters 
and papers and contracting plans. 

But now there were no clients and 
no busy young men. The typist 
drooped listlessly over a silent machine. 
The office boy, unrebuked, was attempt- 
ing the hazardous feat of balancing a 
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pencil on his nose. And Old Man Wax- 
worthy—though his face seemed as 
rubicund and his white side whiskers 
as imposing as ever—sat staring out of 
the window and drumming idly on his 
vacant desk with a paper cutter. Dolan 
surmised that the old man was not 
thinking of his wrecked business, but 
of his son, a slender and elegant young 
Waxworthy, lieutenant in a crack in- 
fantry regiment, who had gone to the 
front to fight under the flag. Dolan 
had seen the brave lad marching past 
the office window with his men, bound 
for France. 

Dolan glanced at the big clock. 
Nearly half an hour before tea still. 
The typist yawned wearily, and Dolan 
repeated the yawn. As he went back 
to his working shelf he felt drowsy. He 
rested his elbows on his ledger and 
closed his eyes. 

The next thing he knew he was star- 
ing in amazement at his inkpot. It was 
an ordinary inkpot, a plain glass bowl 
with an iron cover, fixed in a rusty iron 
bracket at the head of the sloping shelf. 
The most prosaic of inkpots. He had 
been dipping into it for twenty-four 
years. But now it was pouring forth 
a curious yellow vapor. 

Dolan thought his eyes were deceiv- 
ing him. Of late they had pained him 
occasionally at the end of the day. So 
he closed them for a minute. And when 
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What oou want 


N four big parts, beginning in the issue out on the news 
stands April 7th, Zhe Popular Magazine will publish 
the greatest story you will read in any magazine for a long 
time. Zhe FPopular‘has published a big share of the best 
fiction of the last ten years—the best of 


Oppenheim, Chester, Vance, London, Rex Beach, 
Emerson Hough, Zane Grey, Van Loan, Peter B. 
Kyne, Henry C. Rowland, H. G. Wells’ greatest 
book—“Tono Bungay”—the stories of B. M. 
Bower, Bertrand Sinclair, Frank L. Packard, 
and many others. 


We now announce another story which we have no_hesita- 
tion in saying ranks with the best of these and which is un- 
doubtedly the greatest tale of adventure since Stevenson. It is 


THE PEARL FISHERS 


By H. De VERE STACPOOLE 











T is the rare, long-looked-for, epoch-making adventure story. 

It is more than good, more than simply satisfying—some- 

thing bigger and better than this in its quality of absorbing 

the attention, of awakening the emotions, 

of breathing upon the reader fresh airs from the 
new, uncharted ways of life and the ‘far reaches 
of romance. A tale of the South Seas, of 
shipwreck and treasure trove, of still lagoons 
and hidden dangers, of a great dramatic triangle 
—two men and a woman alone on a coral 
island. A story of vivid living personalities, 
of strife and thrill and magical allurements that carry the reader 
out of himself into a new and bracing world. It has both supreme 
literary excellence and wide general appeal. It is here now. 


April 7h. THE POPULAR MAGAZINE. Any News Stand. 





H. De Vere Stacpoole 



































pPopularMagazine 


was the first magazine to publish a book-length novel complete 
in a single issue and still publishes the best books in that 
fashion. It comes out twice a month. The four issues which 
contain the Stacpoole serial also contain four full-length, dollar- 
and-a-half novels, each complete in a_ single issue. 





The first of these, “Hidden Bay,” is by Bertrand 
Sinclair, who wrote “North of Fifty Three.” 


The second is “The Inert Atom,” by Francis 
Lynde, who wrote “The King of Arcadia.” 


The third is “Sunny Mateel,” by Henry 
Herbert Knibbs, who wrote “Overland Red.” 
Bertrand W. Sinclair 
The fourth, to be announced later, will be of equal im- 
portance and interest with the others. Besides this the next 
four issues of Zhe Popular will contain forty remarkable short 
stories by such writers as 
Emerson Hough, Holworthy Hall, 
Frank L. Packard, Ralph D. Paine, 
Vingie Roe, George Pattullo, 
Robert Welles Ritchie. 
These short stories alone would make four splendid magazines. 
The four novels and the serial are additional. 





The Popular is the giant of the fiction magazines, the 
most up-to-date, the strongest. It is a magazine for men and 
for women who like to read about men. It has the love 
story without the mush, the dramatic story without the stagi- 
ness, the business, mystery, and adventure story in their best 
and highest form. Buy it and see for yourself that the above 
statements are literally true. 


Fifteen Cents. April 7th. All News Stands 
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he reopened them, the room had grown 
sensibly darker, and a great, filmy, shad- 
owy Thing was pouring out of the ink- 
pot and spreading above his head in 
the form of a gigantic, shrouded figure, 
with outstretched, terrible arms. A 
monstrous, uncanny vision! Close at 
hand, in the outer office, Dolan could 
hear the typewriter starting up in fa- 
miliar staccato. ; 
Then a deep, subterranean voice ad- 
dressed him. Once Dolan had attended 
with Coley—his discharged colleague— 
a performance of “Hamlet.” The voice 
recalled the tones of the murdered 
king’s ghost, booming from the bowels 
of the earth. But it was soul-shaking 
beyond the powers of the stage. It 
rasped the very marrow of his bones. 
Dolan could not catch all the words, 
because his heart seemed pounding in 
his ears. But he gathered that the 
Thing called itself the Spirit of the Ink- 


pot; it was commending Dolan as a 
faithful servant, and it was offering 
Several times he caught 
Finally the 
gesture so 


some reward. 
the words “three wishes.” 
Thing concluded with a 
magnificent and terrifying that Dolan 
pressed his hands over his eyes. When 
he dared to look, the Thing had van- 
ished. 

He sat up and stared cautiously about 
Everything was as usual. There 
ledgers. On 


him. 
stood the huge 
the wall hung the aged map of London. 
The afternoon sun struggled through 
the panes of the single, dust-caked win- 
dow, and shone in a wan patch on the 
floor. His papers were in order, and 
his hat and street jacket hung on their 
accustomed peg. There was not the 
slightest visible disarrangement. The 
inkpot looked the image of prosy 
utility. 

He turned back toward his ledger, 
stuck a pen behind his ear through a 
patch of gray hair, and, resting his chin 
on his hands, scowled incredulously at 
the inkpot. 

6 


case of 


“That was a mighty queer dream!” 
he said to himself. “The like of. what 
you’d be reading in a storybook. It 
must be the liver in me that’s misbe- 
having. I'll be taking a pill this night.” 

He was not given to dreaming. He 
could not remember having dreamed be- 
fore. Besides, he was not an imagina- 
tive man. A rather stupid-looking man, 
you would have called him, with his in- 
significant nose, his mild, brown eyes, 
his long, heavy face. He was a bache- 
lor. He was a clerk just as fixedly as 
other forms of life are hippopotami or 
oysters or carrots or gentlemen. Noth- 
ing startling had happened to him be- 
fore in all his fifty-eight years. 

“Was I asleep at all, I wonder?” he 
mused. “Twenty-four years I’ve been 
working at this desk, and never so much 
as closed an eye.” 

He reached over and placed the cover 
on the inkpot. 

“It must be liver,” he said. And 
then: “Three wishes! What would I 
be doing with three wishes?” 

He noticed that sweat was dripping 
from his face, though it was not a hot 
day. His heart was thumping unstead- 
ily. With difficulty he pulled himself 
together and consulted his watch. It 
was half after four, and time for the 
daily interlude of tea. He was not a 
drinking man, and tea was a necessary 
indulgence. The most startling psycho- 
logical phenomenon could not make him 
neglectful of his sacred half hour in the 
afternoon devoted to the national bev- 
erage. He took off his worn alpaca 
jacket, exchanged it for his neat black 
street coat, and hurried through the 
outer office. He moved with a slight 
limp, for a recent attack of rheumatism 
had somewhat impaired the normal 
functions of his left leg. 

It was the period when the Germans 
were hurling the Allies back toward 
Paris, and as Dolan stepped into the 
street, he was assailed by a flock of 
newsboys with the latest bulletins of 
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the war. He caught a glimpse of head- 
lines: ‘Germans Push On!” ‘“Mas- 
terly Retreat of the English!” “Sir 
John French 

Retreat! It seemed incredible that 
before the might of Old Man \Wax- 
worthy’s son and the British army those 
plaguey Germans would not flee. Sticky 
fellows they were, regular flies. There 
was something sinister in the headlines. 
He noticed that people in the street 
looked frightened and downcast._ Two 
gentlemen passed him, conversing. He 
heard: “I don’t like the look of it 
Some concealed disaster. Have you 
seen the Jimes?” And then two cross- 
ing sweepers:. “A ’undred Zeppelins, 
’e’as Bombs In the night. 
There won't be no more London. Blow 
us up like a bottle of pop!” 

Dolan glanced instinctively at the sod- 
den sky. He was still a bit shaken from 
his dream. Of course it was a dream! 

The war had never seemed a very 
serious thing to him before. It was a 
bother, of course. It smashed business. 
But somehow he had never thought of 
it as a matter with which he was di- 
rectly concerned. Even when Coley 
had got the sack, the cause of this ca- 
tastrophe had seemed remote to Dolan. 
And as for young Waxworthy, his de- 
parture, with the smart uniforms, the 
flags, the gayly booming bands, was like 
a festival. But to-day somehow things 
seemed different. There was a menace 
in the air. 

The office was not far from Hyde 
Park, and he decided to walk over 
there, before getting his tea, and watch 
the recruits at drill. At noon he occa- 
sionally went to the park to observe the 
socialists and the suffrage clanswomen 
at their speechmaking. He had no sym- 
pathy for any of these groups. Indeed, 
their violent words and gestures fright- 
ened him, and, besides, Old Man Wax- 
worthy said all this agitation was bad 
for business. 

Now there were no shouting social- 


ists and no screaming “wild women” in 
the park. But squads of woefully as- 
sorted countrymen and clerks and fac- 
tory workers, in their everyday clothes, 
weré being put through the drill manual 
by sober sergeants, learning to ‘bout 
face and wheel and do all sorts of 
elementary evolutions with a semblance 
of codéperation. Farther off more ad- 
vanced squads were marching about 
briskly with guns over their shoulders. 
A broad fringe of people watched these 
evolutions quietly. Everywhere were 
huge signs calling on the passer-by to 
“Fight for England.” Smart sergeants 
stood before the enrolling tables along 
the walks. 

A humpbacked fellow, carrymg a 
market basket, accosted Dolan. 

“Looks like we’d all be hochin’ the 
kaiser soon,” he said querulously. “Sur- 
prisin’, the way them Dutchers keep 
goin’. I ’adn’t the least idea of them. 
England wants every man, now.” He 
looked wiStfully at the broad-chested 
majesty of a six-foot sergeant. “If it 
wasn’t that my back was a bit crooked 
——” he sighed. 

Dolan looked at him, and saw that 
his arms and legs were like sticks fas- 
tened to a misshapen bag of a body. 
But his earnestness was unmistakably 
sincere. 

This puzzled Dolan. 
him with a 
he had not the least desire to see 
He was a respectable, sober man, and 
the idea of fighting and bloodshed out- 
raged all his instincts. He had no heart 
for danger, and as for bloodshed, the 
sight of it made him ill. He had fainted 
once after making a trivial cut on his 
thumb with a penknife. Dolan thought 
these enthusiastic volunteers a low sort 
altogether—nothing like young Wax- 
worthy, who was a warrior by profes- 
sion. And the hunchback’s bravado was 
in rather bad taste. 

But Dolan was too conventional to 
get into an argument about it. He was 


Also, it filled 


vague anger. Personally, 


war, 
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not to be outdone by the cripple. So he 
squared his shoulders, with a wholly 
specious air of resolution, and remarked 
with careless boldness: 

“I wish J was at the front.” 


He found himself lying on his stom- 
ach in a shallow trench, behind a stone 
wall, on the crest of a hill, clasping 
something in his two hands. The thing 
he held was a rifle. On either side of 
him, ranged along the irregular: line 
of the wall, lay khaki-clad men. There 
were scores of them—hundreds. 

Under the August sun he was sweat- 
ing. He reached for his handkerchief 
and touched hard cloth instead of the 
soft serge of his familiar black coat. 
He, too, was in uniform. His khaki 
jacket was buttoned tightly about his 
throat. A belt, stuck with awe-inspir- 
ing cartridges, was about his waist, and 
a blanket roll Spanned his body diag- 


onally from the shoulder. 

Before him stretched a broad valley 
with yellow fields of grain shining in 
the sun, and far across this a range of 


hills lifted dafk-green slopes. All this 
distance was shaken with constant thun- 
ders. And somewhere to the right, at 
intervals, a roaring volcano burst forth, 
shaking the earth where he lay. 

He became aware of a medley of 
They 


faint 


curious, wailing sounds seemed 
to start far across the sky, 
pitiful, like a soul in pain, and swell to 


ululations 


and 
a crescendo of screaming 
close at hand, horrible, sinister, inhu- 
man. Then a thudlike noise, and si- 
lence. At the end of these screaming 
phenomena, he heard a spattering about 
him, and something struck one of the 
stones of the wall and fell beside him. 
It was a small chunk of metal. 

The man on his right shifted uneas- 
ily, and burst into profane speech. 

“The [decorated] sausage eaters are 
getting our range with their [embel- 
lished] shells!” 


“Here they come!” growled the man 
on the other side of him. 

Peering through the chinks of the 
wall, Dolan saw a brown strip of road 
stretching into the far hills. Along this 
a greenish-gray, undulating line was 
crawling like a monstrous caterpillar. 
Then he made out other roads, and on 
these similar caterpillars advancing. It 
was like a plague of wormlike things, 
each interminably long, its tail lost in 
the dust of its advance. Those crawl- 
ing things were the Germans, thousands 
of them. Their sinuous advance fasci- 
nated him. A _ considerable distance 
ahead of one of the lines stood a little 
house, and as he gazed, the caterpillar 
had caught up with it, and its head was 
pushing far beyond. Presently the lit- 
tle house was entirely swallowed up in 
dust. 

Dolan stood up excitedly to watch. 
Suddenly a fierce hatred of these green- 
ish worms broke through his confusion 
of mink 

“Keep cover, there!” ordered a stern 
voice. 

A few feet away from him, back 
from the wall, stood an officer, point- 
ing at him with his sword. It was 
young Waxworthy. 

Dolan dropped behind the wall again. 
But young Waxworthy did not seek 
cover. He walked to and fro back of 
the wall, occasionally stopping to speak 
to one of the prone men. To those ter- 
rible ululations and the sharp thuds— 
Dolan always dodged involuntarily at 
the thuds—young Waxworthy paid no 
more attention than if they had been 
bumblebees. What a fine lad he was, 
so straight and noble of bearing! A 
hero, if Dolan ever saw one. 

The ululations were getting sharper 
The shells 
were flying close to the wall. Sud- 
denly, as he watched young Wax- 
worthy, one of the intermittent wails 
There was a sharp re- 


now and more continuous. 


rose to a shriek. 
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port, and a burst of flame about young 
Waxworthy, who was standing about 
twenty feet from Dolan. When the 
dust cleared away, Dolan could see the 
lieutenant no longer. Slowly he re- 
alized that there was no young Wax- 
worthy any more. Something soft and 
moist had spattered on Dolan’s cheek. 

The man on Dolan’s left began to 
curse hysterically. “The [ardently 
specified] Dutchies got me!” he cried. 

Dolan resolutely averted his eyes. 
He feared he was going to faint. 

A businesslike young surgeon ap- 
peared miraculously, ripped off the 
man’s sleeve, and deftly bandaged up 
his arm. Some men carried away from 
the place where young Waxworthy had 
been standing something that Dolan did 
not care to look at. 

The forward parts of the greenish- 
gray caterpillars had crawled appreci- 
ably nearer, now. They stretched out 
across the valley to impossible lengths. 

For a time the thunderous battery on 
the right had been silent. Suddenly 
it shook the ground as with an earth- 
quake, and the sky echoed its roar. 
Then, far off over the valley, puffs of 
smoke burst out, and in the bodies of 
the caterpillars great gashes were torn. 

“Gave ’em what-for that time!” 
chuckled Dolan’s neighbor. 

And then, magically, the mutilated 
caterpillars drew together again, and 
continued to creep on. The great shells 
scattered them, the Maxims chewed into 
their sides, but constantly the caterpil- 
lars kept on. Dolan thought of snakes 
he had heard about, which, after be- 
ing cut to pieces, welded themselves 
together, and passed serenely on their 
way. 

They seemed to thrive and increase 
on mutilation. They advanced more 
rapidly. They became, not caterpillars, 
but swarms of human ants. They 
spread over the fields, breasting the 
grain, pressing past stone walls, wading 
streams. The whole valley was alive 


with them. The horizon poured them 
forth in inexhaustible thousands. 

“What price this?” cried Dolan’s 
neighbor in dismay. 

Dolan watched the swarming valley 
incredulously. 

A bugle sounded somewhere, and 
sharp commands brought the men into 
line. Dolan found himself hurrying, 
with the others, across a stubbly field, 
along another stone wall, down a cow- 
path, which became a steep lane, and 
then out upon a highroad. Dolan did 
not know whether they were hurrying 
to meet the Germans or were fleeing 
from them. It was enough for him 
that the shells kept shrieking and burst- 
ing about him, and it was intensely hot. 
At every shell, he dodged, with a sick- 
ening recollection of young Waxworthy. 
At each dreadful ululation, he-thought, 
with a sinking heart: “Did they aim 
this one at me?” Between shells he re- 
membered that it was getting past tea- 
time. 

As their column pressed on at a 
quickened pace, he came upon his first 
dead man. He lay on his back in the 
dust on the side of the road, a long, 
lean man, with a long, hooked nose, 
startlingly like Coley. Why, it was 
Coley! That pronounced pimple just 
to the left of the tip of the nose iden- 
tified him unmistakably. Coley! In 
his brown eyes was that “same expres- 
sion of mild vexation that was wont to 
gather when he discovered his ledger 
balance to be at fault. His expression 
was natural and alive, and he seemed 
staring at Dolan. But his chest was 
horrible. As Dolan passed, two men, 
at an order, stepped out of the ranks. 


They picked up the thing that had been . 


Coley and tossed it, like an old sack, 
to the other side of the ditch. 

Coley! A few weeks ago they had 
been sharpening their pencils with the 
same knife. Every day they had 
worked side by side at the same shelf, 
upon the same books, and it had 











seemed that there could never“be any- 
thing more tragic attached to Coley than 
a slight error in a column of figures. 

Dolan was unused to walking at such 
a pace, and with such impedimenta. 
The sun smote down with a tropical 
violence. He sweated like a pig in an 
oven. The rifle hurt his shoulder. His 
rheumatic leg burned and throbbed. He 
was choked with dust. They marched 
in a cloud of it. Dolan’s face and hands 
were caked with it, and pouches of it 
stood out under his eyes. His eyes 
stung as if salt had been flung into 
them. Also, he was utterly dismayed 
in spirit by the horrof$ into which un- 
expectedly he had been flung, and was 
cowed by a premonition of some mys- 
terious disaster. 

They approached a_ neat-looking 
farmhouse. It seemed deserted, save 
that in a neighboring grainfield an old 
man stood leaning on a scythe and 
watching the passing soldiers. He 
looked long past the age when a man 
can do aught save sit in the chimney 
corner. His white beard fell across his 
sunken chest, and, as he gazed, his 
mouth dfooped open. Suddenly his 
shrunken arms raised the scythe, and 
he began swinging it with a slow, trem- 
ulous motion. Just as he turned away 
from the house, the side of it was 
burst apart by a shell, and the place 
caught fire and became a mass of flame. 
But that ancient man must have been 
stone deaf. He did not turn until, as 
he paused to whet his blade, the roof 
fell in, and he caught sight of the ruin. 
Scythe and whetstone slipped from his 
fingers, then, and he stood as if rooted 
to the spot, his countenance like a tooth- 
less tragic mask, his gnarled old hands 
clasping and unclasping on the air. 
Thus he passed from Dolan’s view. 

A shell struck just ahead on the road, 
and there was a momentary halt, amid 
cries and some confusion. Then they 
moved forward again. They picked 
their way around a splintered vehicle, 
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which evidently had been filled with 
loaves of bread. Curiously enough, the 
wagon was a London motor bus. On 
its gaping side, Dolan made out the 
word “Holborn.” Fragments of loaves 
were scattered everywhere. Most of 
the men picked them up and walked on, 
munching. In the distance two frantic, 
bleeding horses were galloping wildly 
across a field. 

The dust was terrible. His eyes 
burned and his nostrils. His tongue 
was a Strip of leather. His throat was 
prickly with thirst. He thought of the 
cool, peaceful little tea shop and the 
jolly Irish lass who served him. He 
himself had been born in Dublin, and 
he found the soft Irish speech a relief 
from the nasal cockney to which he 
could never grow accustomed. 

It was long past tea time now. 

A passionate longing for his tea 
gripped him. He could see the little 
green pot, with steam issuing from the 
spout, and the white plate, with crisp, 
yellow buns. All the Londoner in him 
was wretched for tea. His longing was 
intolerable. 

He coughed; and rubbed the sweat 
and dust out of his stinging eyes. 

“T wish I was back, so I do, getting 
my tea!” he muttered. 

Instantly he found himself at the 
door of the tea shop. 


He looked in bewilderment about 
the familiar street. A crowded bus 
rumbled past. Near by hobbled an 


aged newsman, crying his Westmin- 
sters. At the crossing an unmistakable 
bobby was assisting an old lady over 
the curb. 

A strange thing it was. He must 
have dreamed again, walking about the 
open street. A nasty dream, too—it 
had quite torn the heart out of him. He 
glanced at himself hastily to make sure 
the uniform had vanished. 

With a feeling of comfort, a sense of 
gratitude that he was in a quiet, peace- 
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ful place, he pushed open the door of 
the little shop, and, entering, sat down 
at one of the diminutive metal tables. 
The place was empty. 

It was a cool, neat little shop, all done 
in green. The tables and chairs and 
woodwork were all green, and there 
was an olive-colored paper on the wall. 
It was a shop of the most genteel pre- 
tensions, as was evidenced by the coun- 
tenances of all the sovereigns of Eu- 
rope, who, in the form of black-framed 
photographs or engravings, gazed upon 
the customers from the plum-colored 
background. In one place, between the 
Czar of Russia and the King of Spain, 
a darker quadrangle of wall paper 
showed where one portrait had recently 
been removed. Dolan’s eye caught this 
space, and instantly it turned his 
thoughts to the battlefield. 

“A rum sort of dream for the likes 
of me to be having!” 

“It’s late you are to-day, Mr. Do- 
lan,” cried a fresh voice. “I was think- 
ing maybe you’d gone to join Sir Jawn, 
fighting beside the Frenchies.” 

~Dolan ‘started violently from his rev- 
erie. 

“Bless ’is ’eart, did I scare the man?” 
exclaimed the young woman. “It’s the 
brave one you are, Mr. Dolan, to be 
jumping like a rabbit when a girl men- 
tions the war.” 

Dolan did not reply. He had taken 
out his watch and was staring at it, 
aghast. It was half after five. An 
hour since he had left the office! And 
he had merely strolled over to Hyde 
Park, a matter of a couple of minutes! 
He must have been tramping the streets 
or standing somewhere in a sort of 
trance, while his soul was absorbed in 
that violent dream. What would Old 
Man Waxworthy say at his unprece- 
dented delay? 

“Would it be a boil you ’ave on your 
cheek, or was it something bit you there, 
Mr. Dolan?” asked the girl. 

Dolan put up his finger and picked 


at a patch of something crumbly and 
hard. Suddenly he remembered how 
he had got it. When young Waxworthy 
had been killed—yes, that was it! He 
moistened his handkerchief with his 
tongue and rubbed his cheek thought- 
fully, staring at the smear on the cotton. 

It hadn't been a dream, then, after 
all! 

He wondered how he could face Old 
Man Waxworthy. 

“You're quiet to-day, Mr. Dolan,” 
said the girl. “And that queer, scared 
look in your eyes! I can’t make you 
out at all.” Somewhat piqued appar- 
ently, she went off for his tea. 

Dolan’s head was in a whirl, and his 
heart pounded wildly. 

“If it’s not a dream, James Dolan,” 
he said to himself, “you have another 
wish safe in your hand, and this will 
be the grand day for you. You can 
be richer than Old Man Waxworthy, 
God help him! Or richer than Car- 
negie. You could be King of England, 
I’m thinking, or the pope himself 
No, God forgive me, that wish would 
be a mortal sin, if ever there was one. 
But whatever you do with it,*James Do- 
lan, remember it’s a grand, big oppor- 
tunity you have with you now, and if 
it’s some little, silly wish you make, 
sure, you'll be the fool of the world!” 
He paused and sighed. “If it’s the 
truth at all!” For he was still half 
skeptical in his heart. 

The girl bustled in with his tea, and 
took a seat near him. She stared at 
him curiously while he poured out a 
cupful and tasted it. 

“Maybe you’ve taken a fright that 
you might be drafted for the war, Mr. 
Dolan, the way you look so queer!” 
she said. 

“T have not!” replied Dolan, with 
dignity. 

She laughed mockingly. “I know the 
kind you are,” she said; “sitting at a 
desk all day marking figures in a big 
book, and afeared if you hear the 
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squeak of a mouse, or maybe a window 
rattling in the night. It’s a hard thing 
to say of a man that he stays comfort- 
able in London and the country fair 
crying for soldiers!” 

She looked at him, half serious. 

“A fine volunteer I’d make!” Dolan 
defended himself. “Near sixty years 
old, and the rheumatism eating my leg!” 

“But if you was a young lad,” she 
persisted, ‘“‘a fine buck, twenty-five, 
maybe? Would you go then?” 

“But ” began Dolan slowly. 

“That’s it,” she caught him up 
quickly. “You're not the kind, Mr. Do- 
lan, God help you! Young or. old, 
there’s no fight in you. If the Ger- 
mans was landing at Folkestone or 
Brighton, you’d likely pick up your 
heels for the north.” She stood up and 
stared down at him, with a blaze of 
light in her blue eyes. “If I could be 
a man,” she cried, “I’d roll up my 


apron in a jiffy and be off to fight the 


kaiser !” 

He gulped his tea nervously under 
her sharp badinage, and he did not re- 
ply. If he were twenty-five, would he 
go? He thought of the swarming Ger- 
man soldiers, the screaming shells, the 
parching dust—and young Waxworthy 
and Coley. He shuddered. As quickly 
as possible he finished his tea and went 
out, leaving the buns untouched. 

The girl’s banter had driven out all 
the enjoyment of his third wish. He 
wandered about the streets, striving to 
regain his composure and plan the 
splendid thing he would desire. He had 
thought of a fine estate somewhere in 
the Essex hills, with servants and horses 
and cattle and motor cars, but the ex- 
alted ease of a country gentleman had 
lost its thrill. Was he afraid? The 
girl had practically called him a cow- 


ard. Suppose he really were twenty- 
five? 

He came eventually to Charing Cross, 
and paused outside the railway station. 
A line of ambulances was waiting at 
the curb, and Dolan pushed through the 
crowd to see what was up. 

A trainload of wounded had been 
brought in from Folkestone, and pres- 
ently they filed through the station in 
pitiful procession. There were men on 
crutches, and men with an arm in a 
sling or with no arm at all, and men 
with their heads swathed in bandages. 


- Some crawled along without aid, others 


were leaning upon surgeons or nurses, 
and still others, limp and lifeless, with 
countenances of chalk, were carried on 
pallets. All seemed utterly weary and 
done, with their haggard faces, and 
sickly, staring eyes. 

All about Dolan men and women in 
that stolid, British crowd were sob- 
bing and weeping, but Dolan watched 
dry-eyed. Yet something stirred deep 
within him. There was a grip upon his 
heart. 

Abruptly he turned: and walked out 
of the station. He crossed the street 
and moved a few hundred feet until he 
was clear of the crowd. Then he turned. 
From the roof of the station a flag was 
flying over the street on a pole. He 
stared at it reverently, for it was the 
symbol of that to which those marred 
and broken human things had offered all 
they had. 

Suddenly, with a resolute movement, 
he took off his hat and held it out to- 
ward the flag. It was an awkward ges- 
ture. He was shivering like a hound; 
but in a moment he spoke aloud, and 
his voice was clear and firm. 

“I wish I was twenty-five!” said 
Dolan. 


8 
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CLARENCE BUDING TON ELLAND 


I—GAUDY RAIMENT 


the wooded corner 

and up the hill came the fig- 

ure of a man. In the dis- 

tance it seemed the figure of 

a curiously deformed man, 

but the deformity was soon seen to be 

a pack strapped to the man’s shoulders. 

At his belt hung a small hatchet, a case 

knife, a frying pan, and a drinking cup, 

which jangled as he approached. He 
was young. 

Olivia Guide, who always saw every- 
thing first, had been watching him since 
he had come into view. Her twin, 
Viola, lazed in the hammock below. 
Ophelia and Juliet, the younger twins, 
sat in the clover bed close to the house, 
looking for four leafs. Desdemona, 
youngest of all, was invisible. Peter 
Guide, father of all of them, and school- 
master of Diversity Township, dozed 
in his rocker. 

The young man came abreast of the 
yard, and interest lightened his eyes as 
he saw the group within. He stopped 
before the gate and wagged his head 
in mock uncertainty. 

“Shall I go in?” he asked himself, 
yet loud enough to be heard on the 
porch. “Shall I or shall I not go in?” 
He put his fist on his hip, tipped his 
head to one side, and appeared to med- 
itate. 

At that instant Desdemona appeared 
in the doorway, wiping her hands on 


her apron. The young man paused, 
drew himself up to his full height, and 
slapped his thigh with his hand. 

“Decidedly,” said he, “I shall go in.” 

He opened the gate, and strode up 
the pathway, his eyes on Peter Guide. 
Apparently he was oblivious of the five 
young ladies, who watched him with 
some astonishment. 

“Sir,” said he to Peter, “you see be- 
fore you one urged by the wandering 
foot, a nomad; to use the harsher, less 
hospitable term—a tramp.’”’ He spread. 
both his hands with a light, graceful, 
carefree gesture, half humorous, wholly 
in character. 

Peter opened his mild blue eyes, and 
stared at the young man as he might 
have stared at some rare flower found 
unexpectedly in the Michigan woods. 
Peter’s expression was not repellent, 
not discouraging, but it was very much 
one of uncertainty, gentle, kindly un- 
certainty. 

The young man went on: “It is my 
right foot that is the wandering one. 
My left, on the contrary, is, so to speak, 
a sedentary foot, a stable foot, a home- 
loving foot, which makes pained objec- 
tions to roaming the countryside. There 
are times when, against my will and 
better judgment, I indulge it. One of 
those times, I perceive, is here. My 
foot cries for rest, for laziness, for 
immobility. Therefore, sir, I ask your 
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permission to stop.” He raised his hand 
as if to forestall refusal. “Not here, 
not in your dooryard, not in your house, 
not even in your commodious barn—but 
adjacent. Like the snail, I carry my 
house on my back—a tent of the small- 
est, but roomy enough withal. It is 
my petition that I be allowed to erect 
it in yonder clump, where, for hours 
or days, I may favor this stubborn foot 
and urge it with well-chosen exhorta- 
tions, till it is shamed and wills to fol- 
low its brother. I do not play the 
flute.” 

Peter grasped at what came easiest 
to hand. “You do not play the flute. 
Eh? The flute? And why, young man, 
do you not play the flute?” 

“Because the flute makes a doleful 
neighbor, and I would be a gladsome 
neighbor. I would be looked on by all 
mankind with friendly eye. The flute 
evokes melancholy ; I have no trade with 
melancholy. The only instrument I may 
be accused of lies in my own throat, 
but,”’ he added hastily, “I seldom sing.” 

Peter looked from the young man to 
his daughters, one after the other. 
None came to his assistance. 

“Let me*understand you,” he said. 
“You wish my permission to camp 
among those trees? Young man, I can- 
not refuse you if I would, for the trees 
and I would not if I 


are not mine, 


could, because I see no reason for it.” 


“Not yours!” exclaimed the 
man. ‘You mean you do not own the 
land they grow upon. But ownership! 
Who, pray, has better title than you, 
who have them in your view daily? 
You may not own them to cut them 
down, but you own them to see them. 
What one takes in through his eyes is 
his own. I have no right to become a 
part of your picture. What I asked, 
more particularly, was the right to lift 
my tent there and so become a part of 
Ownership!” 

Peter smiled. “I have read books 
that would name you a philosopher,” 


young 


the scene. 
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he said, “yet I do not name you so. 
It is wrong indiscriminately and with- 
out reason to coin a word, yet I shall 
do so. You seem not so much philoso- 
pher as philoviver. Not lover of 
knowledge, but lover of living Eh? 
Pitch your tent, young man, but first” — 
he shifted his spectacles so that he could 
see over their iron rims—*‘‘but first let 
us see if a glass of milk and-something 
from the, pantry will not give you 
greater zest for the work. What is 
your name?” 

“O’Connel O'Day it is,” said the 
young man, with a mischievous trace 
of a brogue. “’Tis me own ancestors 
kicked their heels against the Derry 
Wall.” 

“Daughters,’ said Peter, 
nothing of the young man’s lack of 
credentials, “this is Mr. O’Day. This,” 
he said, pointing, “is Olivia, and this 
Viola, and this Ophelia, and this Juliet, 
and yonder in the door is Desdemona, 
my baby.” 

O’Day bowed to each, bowed from 
the waist, and swept the turf with his 
gray slouch hat. 

“I thank my wandering foot for 
bringing me here, and my stay-at-home 
foot for making me stop. Faith, both 
of them knew their business.” 

Desdemona whisked into the house in 
refreshments, while O’Day 
pack, set it on the 
pour 


making 


search of 
unstrapped his 
ground, and let his conversation 
over Peter and the daughters who re- 
mained. His talk, thought old Peter, 
was like a happy-go-lucky brook that 
gurgled and purled and rippled. and 
sparkled pleasantly and innocently. He 
liked the young man. Peter liked all 
men, was suspicious of none, and to 
introduce his lambs to the first prowling 
wolf would have been perfectly in keep- 
ing with his sweet unworldliness. 
Presently Desdemona reappeared, 
laden. O’Day gave gallant thanks, and, 
unembarrassed, fell to lustily. When 
he was done, he arose, bowed again to 
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each in turn, and with another gesture 
—an act indicative of the unconscious 
possession of unusual strength—swung 
his heavy pack to his shoulder. 

“My tent,” he said, “like that of the 
fairy, Peri-Banou, will rise in a twin- 
kling before your eyes. I go. I go 
to establish a base from which to make 
neighborly forays. The smoke of my 
fire shall be wafted to your nostrils, 
my gladsome song shall float to your 
ears. Good day, neighbors. Good day.” 

And so he was off, leaving behind 
him a smiling old man, delighted with 
a vision of youth, and five breathless 
daughters, whose five pairs of eyes fol- 
lowed O’Day out of the gate and up 
the road. 

Olivia spoke first. 
“Well, I never!” 

“Tsn’t he handsome?” said Ophelia. 

“Did you see his eyes—how they 
twinkled?” asked Juliet. 

“Compared to the young men who 
live here in Diversity Township 44 
began Viola, but left the sentence un- 
finished. 

As for Desdemona, she said nothing, 
but as she returned to the kitchen, her 
eyes danced and her cheeks flowered 
pink. She remembered how O’Day had 
hesitated at the gate till she had ap- 
peared in the door. She remembered 
how his eyes, not against the young 
man’s will, had followed her every 
movement. She remembered how their 
glances had met and how he had smiled. 
His smile remained with her. 

That was a white night for Desde- 
mona. Her eyes would not close. At 
midnight she got out of bed and sat 
by her window, looking out on the 
moonlight. Unconsciously her eyes 
sought O’Day’s little shelter, and she 
watched it. and watched it, thinking of 
the young man, the gay young man, the 
so-different young man, whose person- 
ality was yet a spell over her maiden 
imagination. 

As the clock struck one, Desdemona 


“Well!” she said. 


saw a movement near the tent. Pres- 
ently O’Day emerged from the trées 
and strode down the road past the 
house; strode with intention, as does a 
man. with a definite destination. He 
looked neither to right nor left. About 
his neck fluttered the gay-colored hand- 
kerchief she remembered from the 
afternoon. 

If Desdemona was wakeful before, 
she was alert now, alert and anxious. 
Was O’Day vanishing from the picture? 
But, no. His tent remained; he would 
come back. So she sat at her window, 
waiting. An hour, two hours, she sat. 
Dawn began with a tingle of eastern 
color—and the young man trudged into 
view again, not debonair now, but 
heavy-footed, visibly weary. At the top 
of the slope before the house he paused 
and rested a bit, and Desdemona saw 
that his clothes were disheveled and 
his gaudy handkerchief twisted and 
torn, a tatter flapping on his shoulder. 
He passed his hand across his face 
wearily, and went on to disappear in his 
tent. 

Desdemona wondered where he had 
been and why; wondered wherefore he 
had come to Diversity, and if he had 
really a purpose. Even she perceived 
the strangeness of such a midnight ex- 
cursion—and a faint, hardly recogniza- 
ble taint of suspicion touched her mind 
and left the ghost of a mark 

It was difficult to rousé Desdemona 
at six o'clock. Youth requires more 
than two hours of sleep. 

In the morning, O’Day. did not ap- 
pear at all. Desdemona’s thoughts nib- 
bled and nibbled on the happenings of 
yesterday and on what she had seen the 
night before. She was eighteen. Here 
at once was hint of love and a mystery 
for her. She dreamed dreams, and of 
every dream O'Day was reigning hero. 
She looked for him to come this morn- 
ing, grew anxious; her lips trembled 
in secret. But he remained invisible. 
Desdemona’s sisters remarked it. 
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In the heat of the noon, some six 
days later, Zaanan Frame, justice of the 
peace for Diversity Village, political 
dictator of the county, and self-consti- 
tuted guardian of the Guide family, 
from father to youngest daughter, drove 
up behind his ambling, sway-backed 
mare, Tiffany, so named for that fa- 
mous legal treatise, “Tiffany’s Justices’ 
Guide.” 

“Howdy?” he roared as he came puff- 
ing up to the house. “Howdy, ev’ry- 
body ?” 

“How’s Miranda?” three girls asked 
in a breath, for their sister, newly mar- 
ried, to young Bob Allen, prosecuting 
attorney, was less than a month a bride, 
and lived in the village. 

“Looks like she was _ consid’able 
pleased so far,” said Zaanan. “It’s a 
hopeful sign, I calc’late. Some hain’t 
even pleased at the beginnin’.” 

Zaanan sat down on the porch, while 
Viola brought him a dipper of water. 
While he drank, his eyes peered about 
over the dipper’s rim. 

“What's that?” he asked, stopping 
and pointing to O’Day’s little tent. 

“A young friend of ours is camping 
there,” said Peter. “A delightful, a 
truly delightful young man. His com- 
ing was quite an event, wasn’t it, girls? 
It’s been a jolly week. Why, Zaanan, 
I don’t know when my old face has had 
to wrinkle into so many smiles.” 

“Hum,” Zaanan. 
know him?” 

“I scarcely think so. He is, 
himself says, a nomad, a wanderer, a 
sort of a tramp, I expect you would 
say.” 

“Where'd you git acquainted with 
him ?”’ 

Peter brushed aside the implied ob- 
jection with his hand. 

“He just came,” said he, 
pack on his back and his friendly way 
and his merry twinkle. We were friends 
in a moment.” 

“T cale’late,” growled Zaanan. 


‘Ta =] 


grunted 


as he 


“with his 


“T kin 
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a « 
b’lieve it.” He got up and limped to- 
ward the gate, for he was stiff from 
driving. 

““Where—where 
asked Desdemona. 

Zaanan looked at her _ quickly, 
shrewdly. “Hum,” he grunted again 
—significantly, Desdemona thought, for 
she turned away her face so its blush 
would be hidden. “I’m goin’ to take a 
look at this here nomad.” He accentu- 
ated “nomad” ironically. “I’d take your 
jedgment on butterflies, Peter Guide, 
or problems in ’rithmetic, or maybe on 
posies, but when it comes to men, I’d 
ruther do a little jedgin’ myself. But- 
terflies and flowers and problems grows 
accordin’ to rules in books, but men 
grow accordin’ to their hearts and their 
brains and their bringin’ up.” He 
stamped determinedly up the road. 

Half an hour later he came back with 
a grim twinkle in his eye. 

“Well,” he said, “if you’re took in, 


are you - going?” 


Peter, you won't be the first nor the 
If I’d stayed another minnit, I’d 
‘a’ been invitin’ that young blatherin’ 
rascal home to dinner with me.” 

The girls were visibly relieved. They 
knew that if Zaanan made up his mind 
O’Day was not a proper neighbor, he 


last. 


would no longer be a neighbor. In Di- 
versity Township, Zaanan wasted no 
breath in futile command. He was 
obeyed. If it had been his will for 
O'Day to move on, O’Day would have 
moved. 

‘What are you doing ’way out here 
at this time of day, Zaanan?” Peter 
asked. 

“Huh? Ham Lovett’s fault. Elected 
him coroner. Rec’llect? He’s been it 
four months, and there’s been three sud- 
den deaths from heart disease. The old 
coot’s tried to make out every one of 
‘em a case of p’isonin’, jest to git his 
name into the city papers. So now the 
only safe way’s for me to go along every 
time. Ham’s got mighty suspicious since 


he got office. His mind runs on p’ison- 
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in’s and murders from mornin’ till night. 
He’s been ‘prayin’ for one. Well, his 
prayer’s answered.” 

“What’s that?” 

“Somebody killed Ol’ Man Keeters 
Monday night.” 

“Old Miser Keeters,” said Viola. 
“Everybody’s been talking about it.” 

“To be sure.” 

“How was it? Tell us all about it.” 

“Murders hain’t no fit subject for 
young girls. If you git to hear the de- 
tails of this here one, it’ll be from-some- 
body else but me.” 

It was disappointing, maddening ; but 
experience had taught the futility of 
attempting to draw from Zaanan Frame 
what he did not want to tell. The girls 
pouted, but he was oblivious. As was 
his custom, he dominated the conversa- 
tion at dinner; in fact, was the conver- 
sation. He advised, reproved, narrated, 
predicted. Finally he pulled his napkin 
from his collar, wiped his mouth ener- 


getically, and got to his feet. 
“Got to be movin’ back,” he said. 
Then he looked full 2t Desdemona, then 


quickly away. “Young wimmin,” he 


said to all the sisters, “heads has got 
more brains in ’em than hearts.. Always 
do your thinkin’ with your heads. If 
ever your heart goes to haulin’ one way 
and your head t’other, why—foller your 
head. Hearts is like them leetle bugs 
that flitters around lamps—consid’able 
lackin’ in jedgment.” 

Desdemona knew that the warning 
was for her alone, knew that Zaanan 
with his little, gray eyes had seen how 
her thoughts dwelt on O’Day. She was 
glad he did not forbid, but only warned. 

O’Day did not appear that day until 
mid-afternoon. Zaanan had been gone 
upward of an hour when the young man 
sauntered down the road and into the 
yard. Desdemona was alone, pretend- 
ing to doze in the hammock. 

“T cough,” he said. “I cough loudly 
to attract attention. Does anybody hear 
me cough?” 


Desdemona looked up and frowned. 
“We have been up since six o’clock.” 

“And I—how long have I been up? 
Long enough. I have dined, gladdened 
a heart with a letter, and entertained a 
caller. Such a caller! Would you 
believe me if I Said he was a fierce, 
ravening caller? But I tamed him. I 
smoothed him. I smiled on him, and he 
went away appeased.” 

“Uncle Zaanan,” said Desdemona. 
“He went over to see if you were to be 
allowed.” 

“Um! Allowed. Would he 
erased me from the picture?” 

“Uncle Zaanan thinks Providence ap- 
pointed him guardian of this whole 
family.” 

“And Providence couldn’t have done 
better, if I am any reader of physiog- 
nomy. Physiognomy! How I love to 
speak that word! It echoes; it rever- 
berates ; it puffs out the cheeks. What 
a word it is! I know a shady place 
under a tree. You can see fields and 
woods and houses and distant people 
toiling. You feel aloof. It is a place 
to talk and a place to think. It is not 
far." p 

Desdemona rose and went with him. 
When they were seated, he sat silent for 
a time, looking off across the country. 
She waited for him to speak. 


have 


“When I came, nearly a week ago, 
four girls were scattered about your 
door. I stopped. I may say I 
halted. Who would not have been? | 
debated with myself whether I should 
enter. I was in doubt. Then you ap- 
peared in the door, and doubt vanished. 
I opened the gate.”” He looked into her 
eyes and smiled gayly. 

“Six days! Six weeks! Six years! 
What is the difference? When I opened 
the gate, I was sure you were the girl. 
But I was not sure. It had to be dem- 
onstrated, if you please, like a problem 
in mathematics. You mustn’t trust your 
emotions. Oh, no! That is risky, not 
to say reckless. So I have stayed six 


Was 
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days, and the problem is demonstrated. 
You are the girl. I believe it always 
comes in an instant, the knowledge. 
Possibly you have known the person 
for years, but the years count for little. 
It is some one vital instant that counts 
—just the space tucked between two 
seconds. Maybe there are slow hearts 
into which love has to dig with pick and 
shovel, an inch a.day and at great labor. 
But they are few. You haven’t one of 
them?” 

He stopped again, and smiled into 
her face. She, being eighteen and_.in the 
presence of her first lover, hid her face. 

“I could have spoken before the gate 
was open, that first day. But that would 
have been abrupt. Decidedly abrupt. 
It would have startled you. You would, 
if | am not mistaken, have viewed me 
as a lunatic. So I waited. Six days I 
waited. Then I said to myself, ‘It is 
long enough. Now shall I speak, or 
shall I be silent?’ I took that question 
out with me and walked with it and 
fought with it until I knew. I would 

As you perceive, I am speak- 
I, O'Connell O’Day, lay my heart 
Give me yours in ex- 


speak. 
ing. 
in your lap. 
change.” 
There was more of the sort, but it 
was whispered in her ear. It was spo- 
cheek to chéek, they watched 
with eyes that beauties the 
scene that spread before them. Six days 
and 


ken as, 
saw new 


had been enough. Desdemona 
O’Day believed they had proved for all 
time, against all argument, that love 
may come with the first meeting of eyes. 

After an hour Desdemona pushed 
O'Day gently from her. 

“Go away,” she said. “My heart has 
spoken. Now I want to listen to my 
head.” 

“Be careful!” he said, laughing joy- 
“The heart speaks your own 
language. You might misunderstand 
the head. Hearts always make them- 
selves clear; heads sometimes need an 
interpreter. Good-by !” 


ously. 


Desdemona shut her eyes, to be alone 
with her happiness. That act seemed to 
cut her off from the world, to make her 
individual, isolated. Her great moment 
had come. She was alone, absolutely 
alone with it, and it was a song in her 
ears, a sweet scent in her nostrils, a 
delicious touch upon her heart. She 
was eighteen, and love had come. 

She put her hands out at her sides 
and pressed them to the earth. It was 
a caress of thanks. She loved the earth. 
It gave her gifts. Then she opened her 
eyes, fumbled with her hand. The 
physical contact with the unexpected in- 
terrupted her dream. She had placed 


her fingers on something that had no 
It was a square 


business on that spot. 
of pasteboard. 

Desdemona lifted it  resentfully, 
looked at it. It was grayish in color, 
and it was crossed by.a line of faint 
writing. She held it closer, and read, 
without willing to do so, the written 
words: 

To my dearest boy, with love—love—love. 


She reversed the card. A photograph 
faced her—the photograph of a girl. 
Older than herself, it is true, but pecul- 
iarly lovely! 

A second before, Desdemona had 
been youthfully beautiful. She was 
beautiful no longer, scarcely youthful. 
Her shoulders drew together tensely, 
crouchingly ; her hands clutched, but did 
not close; her graceful neck seemed to 
grow shorter, to draw her head between 
her shoulders and push it forward. Her 
face—it marked Desdemona’s hitherto 
dormant, now dominant, emotion—jeal- 
ousy; wild, burning, hating jealousy; 
the sort of jealousy that kills. 

O’Day had tricked her! He had 
whiled away a day by defrauding her 
love! Here, where he had declared his 
love, lay this portrait of a woman, a 
woman who loved him and whom he 
loved. He had carried it with him, had 
caressed it with his eyes but a moment 
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before he had come to cajole her with 
tender words. Desdemona quivered 
with fury. 

She sat motionless while one might 
have counted a hundred; then she arose 
slowly, pale, tense, and walked away. 

A rickety buggy stood before the gate 
of her home, and a man sat on the steps, 
surrounded by Desdemona’s father and 
sisters. Shé scorned to slink by devious 
ways to the back door, but advanced 
boldly ; recognized shambling Ham Lov- 
ett, Zaanan’s coroner; heard his nasal, 
excited old voice in vehement narra- 
tion. 

“Killed he was,” said Ham. “Cold 
and dead and black in the face. ’Twas 
done with fingers. There wa’n’t no 
weapon. Choked, that’s what. A-layin’ 
in the middle of his bedroom floor. But 
I got aclew. Yes, sir, nothin’ escaped 
my eye. Him that did it won’t escape 
justice, for this here was stickin’ in ol’ 
Keeters’ fingers.” He drew elaborately 
from an inside pocket a paper, un- 
wrapped many cafeful folds, and held 
up to the fascinated eyes of his audience 
a fragment of a gaudy handkerchief. 
Desdemona drew her breath between 
her teeth. 

“Ol’ Keeters, he put up a fight. But 
’twa'n’t no good. The feller that done 
it was stronger’n sin. Why, he took 
that there trunk ol’ Keeters’ money was 
hoarded in and busted it agin’ the wall. 
That’s what! Lifted it in his arms and 
banged it agin’ the wall till it busted to 
pieces. That there’s another clew—I’m 
a-lookin’ for a turrible powerful man 
that wears a red bandanna handker- 
chief. And I calc’late he come past 
here.” 

“Why?” gasped Desdemona. 
could not choke down the word. 

“Footprints in the road,” said Ham, 
with a self-satisfied leer. 

“When—when was it 
Desdemona asked, with a 
shiver not of cold. 

“Ol Keeters was seen alive at ‘leven 


She 


exactly ?” 
shiver, a 


Monday night. It happened between 
then and mornin’.” 

Desdemona’s rage against O’Day 
swayed her mind. She had seen him 
mysteriously go abroad Monday, night, 
at the time when the crime must have 
been committed ; had seen him wearing 
about his neck a gay handkerchief like 
the one in the coroner’s packet; had 
seen him return disheveled, with that 
same handkerchief in shreds. And he 
was powerful. She remembered the 
strength of his arms; recalled how, as 
if she had been a twig, he had lifted 
her over a fence. Yes, he was strong. 
She laughed hysterically, and rushed 
into the house. 

She was glad—fiercely, terribly glad. 
O’Day had made a plaything of her 
heart; she hated him. Her very soul 
cried out to hurt him, demanded venge- 
ance for its wrongs. She thought of 
nothing else. She would hurt him; she 
would betray him even as he had be- 
trayed her; she would give his life to 
the law! 

Feverishly she took paper and pen, 
wrote to Zaanan Frame, told him the 
facts, signed her name. Yes, signed 
her name. O’Day should know what 
hand had dealt the blow. Then she 
went downstairs. 

“Mr. Lovett,” she said, with forced 
calm, “will you give this note to Uncle 
Zaanan? Right away. It is urgent.” 

Zaanan Frame read the note and 
wrinkled his leathery old face as he con- 
centrated on its contents. Presently he 
said aloud: 

“Maybe this here O’Day done it, and 
maybe he didn’t. But one thing he did 
do, I cale’late, from forty year of ob- 
wimmin—he got Desdemony 
He drummed on 
“Call 


servin’ 
consid’able jealous.” 
his table and scratched his ear. 
Bob Allen,” he ordered. 
30b appeared. 
“Wife been. out 
Hain’t, has she?” 


home lately, eh? 
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Bob, recent husband of .Miranda 
Guide, used to Zaanan’s methods, sensed 
at once the old man’s desire to have his 
wife go out to the farm. 

“No,” he said, “but she’s planning on 
going.” 

“Plannin’, eh? Plannin’ on goin’— 
when? Was she plannin’ on borryin’ 
my hoss to drive out to-night?” 

“T think that’s just what she had in 
mind.” 

“Huh! She’n 
closer’n the rest, eh? 
of each other?” 

“Yes.” 

“Speakin’ gen’ral, d’you think Desde- 
mony’d’ be likely to tell Mirandy any 
secrets?” 

“Hard to say, judge.” 

“T’ll need my hoss in the mornin’. 
Wonder if Desdemony’ll come back 
with Mirandy,” said Zaanan. “G’-by, 
Bob.” 

When Bob was out of earshot, 
Zaanan summoned Dolf Springer, new 
postmaster. 

“Was you and Jim Spears thinkin’ of 
drivin’ north this afternoon?” he asked. 
Jim wore, by right, the star of a deputy 
sheriff. 

Dolf scratched his head and saw a 
light. 

“We was,” said he. 

“Countin’ on goin’ in Jim’s two-seated 


Desdemony was 


Thought a sight 


rig, wasn’t you?” 

“Cale’lated that 
ablest.” 

“How'd you go if you was plannin’ 
to bring in a feller campin’ jest south 
of Guide’s farm, Dolf, eh?” 

“Out over the State-road bridge and 
up the road past Guides’,” said Dolf. 

“\Would, eh? Think that’s the best 
road, do you? Sure it is, eh?” 

“Waal——” Dolf, considering 
the matter. 

‘“Better’n goin’ south to Junkin’s and 
then turnin’ north ?” 

“Come to think of it, 
be so dusty that way.” 


would be comfort- 


said 


‘tain’t like to 


“Feller in the tent could ride in the 
back seat with Jim, couldn’t he?” 

“Back seat? To be sure. Back seat.” 

“Where'd you be apt to take such a 
feller?” 

“Jail,” said Dolf succinctly, feeling 
sure of his ground this time. 

“Huh! Jail. Wouldn’t think of 
fetchin’ him here, would you? Eh? 
Wouldn’t think of it?” 

Dolf choked, and nodded his head 
vigorously. Zaanan scowled. 

“G’-by, Dolf,” he said. 

Left alone, Zaanan drummed inter- 
minably on his table and squinted 
thoughtfully with his little, gray eyes. 
At last he shrugged his shoulders. 

“One of the two of ’em,” he said 
aloud. ‘One of the two. Hum! Whoa- 
hum!” : 

Again he summoned one of the men 
whose orbit was around his sun. This 
time it was Slim Summers. 

“Int’rested in wearin’ apparel, Slim. 
Eh?” Zaanan asked. 

“Like to look as well’s the rest,” said 
Slim. 

“Tompkins got in some straw hats 
with red-and-yeller bands, and some 
green and red neckties. Seen ‘em in the 
winder? Likewise some shirts clean 
covered with stripes. Seen ’em, Slim? 
Eh?” 

“Nope,” said Slim. 
“D’you calc’late Jake 
int’rested to know it, Slim? 

d’you think ?” 

“Be clean crazy about it,” said Slim. 
*’Most make him jump out of his 
skin.” 

“Too bad somebody don’t tell him, 
Slim. Shame he don’t know. G’-by, 
Slim.” 

Zaanan looked out of the window to 
see Slim scurrying off in the direction 
of the shanty where Jake Hoover lived 
with his father, the local whitewasher. 
Zaanan almost smiled. It was pleasing 
to have men about who read so easily 
Slim was marked for ad- 


Hoover’d be 
Eh? What 


his wishes. 
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vancement. Zaanan went to stand by 
the window, where he could keep an 
eye on Tompkins’ general store. 

Somewhat after eight, Dolf Springer 
and Jim Spears stamped into Zaanan’s 
office, ostentatiously preventing the es- 
cape of O’Connell O’Day. 

“Toils of the law!” said O’Day, with 
a gay little wave of his hand. “I assure 
you I like it. It thrills me! It, so to 
spéak, elevates me. I have, sir, to thank 
you for a new sensation.” 

“Huh!” said Zaanan. He turned to 
the arresting force. “G’-by, Jim. G’- 
by, Dolf.” They went out precipitately. 

“Vagrancy?” asked O’Day. “Incar- 
cerated for dallying beside the summery 
highway? There’s a tang to it. Will I, 
perhaps, be sentenced to a month at 
hard labor?” 

“Might do you good,’ grunted 
Zaanan. “I hain’t never met no poets, 
but I cale’late you act like one. Be 
you a poet?” 

“Would I were! Ha! To write 
quatrains, triolets, sonnets, madrigals! 
What a life! To ease one’s soul into 
harmoniously tripping meter! Sir, I in- 
variably rhyme ‘moon’ with ‘gloom.’ 
That. is a sin. A poet!” He ran his 
fingers back through his ample hair and 
smiled. “I, sir, own an iron foundry.” 

“Huh!” said Zaanan. ‘What makes 
you go walkin’ at two o’clock in the 
mornin’ ?” 

For once O’Day was without words. 
He stared at Zaanan, set his arms 
akimbo, and stared further. He opened 
his lips, but did not speak. He was 
nonplused. 

“Don’t never do things folks think 
you probably won’t do,” said Zaanan. 
“It makes ’em suspicious.” 

Still O’Day was speechless, obviously 
stirring his brain to see if he could bring 
to the surface the reason for things. 

“Rather sleep back here with me than 
over to the jail?” 


O’Day was recovering. “I am care- 


less,” said he. “I take what comes. I 
am, in plain words, a cheerful fatalist.” 

“Huh!” grunted Zaanan. “There’s 
the door. Bed inside. G’ night.” 

“Am I under arrest?” 

Zaanan scowled. He was not used 
to having people dally after he dis- 
missed them. He spoke sharply. 

“Ol’ Man Keeters was robbed and 
murdered while you was takin’ that 
midnight stroll of yourn,” he said. 

O’Day turned without a word and en- 
tered the bedroom. 

It was nearly midnight when Bob 
Allen and his wife drove in from the 
country, bringing with them Desde- 
mona. The girl had been willing to 
come. She wanted to get away from 
the farm, from the sight of the spot 
where O’Day had camped, from the 
scenes of her short acquaintance with 
him. She came, pale, sullen, with her 
heart hot within her. 

Bob Allen found Zaanan in the barn 
when he went to put away the old jus- 
tice’s horse. 

“Well?” said Zaanan. “Well? What 
is it? Eh?” 

30b told him the story his wife had 
found little difficulty in extracting from 
Desdemona, while Zaanan scowled and 
growled and grunted. 

“Dum fool!” Zaanan 
fool! G’ night, Bob.” 

Bob didn’t know whom Zaanan was 
calling a fool; whether it was himself, 
O’Day, or Desdemona. He did not stop 
to ask. Zaanan lifted his voice before 
Bob was out of earshot. 

“Kind of a informal hearin’ on the 
murder in the mornin’,” he said. “‘May 
be needin’ Desdemony for a witness.” 

Next morning, Coroner Lovett, Dep- 
uty Jim Spears, Dolf Springer, and 
others of Zaanan’s semiofficial family 
assembled in his office and courtroom 
according to direction. O’Day remained 
shut in his room. ‘Bob appeared with 
his wife and Desdemona, the girl be- 
ginning to weaken. Here was an ordeal 


said. “Dum 
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she had not calculated on—to face her 
lover and accuse him of murder. She 
had not counted on that, yet something 
within her would not let her draw back. 
She suffered, felt that the thing was 
beyond her strength; yet, when she re- 
membered that photograph, with those 
loving words on its back, a surge of 
jealous rage gave’ her unexpected 
strength. She came, yet her coming was 
like a walk to execution. 

“Witnesses barred from the court- 
room,” said Zaanan sharply. “Git into 
that there room till called.” He mo- 
tioned to a second bedroom opening off 
his office, which in the ordinary house 
would have been the parlor. “Bring 


out O'Day,” he ordered, when Desde- 
mona had vanished behind the closed 
door. 

O’Day came, smiling, but silent. It 
was apparent that he saw an element of 
seriousness in the proceeding ; doubtless 
he would find it difficult to explain his 


nocturnal walk. He took a chair and 
waited. 

“Young man,” began Zaanan, “cir- 
cumstances pint to you as the murderer 
of Ol’ Man Keeters. This here hain’t 
a legal hearin’. It’s a sort of extry- 
special hearin’. You kin speak or you 
kin keep silent, as seems best to you. 
First, I'll p’int out to you the circum- 
stances layin’ agin’ you. You kin ex- 
plain ‘em if you got a notion that way. 

“First, Ol? Man Keeters was killed 
between midnight and four in the 
mornin’ that come between last Mon- 
day and Tuesday. You was seen walk- 
in’ in the direction of his house durin’ 
them hours. 

“Second, pieces of a red bandanner 
handkerchief was found in the dead 
man’s fingers. You was wearin’ a red 
bandanner when you went. When you 
come back, that there bandanner was 
tore and mussed. 

“Third, it was a strong man done it, 
and you're consid’able of a strong man. 

“And last, there was a photygraft of 
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a woman you dropped. A photygraft 
with some consid’able amount of affec- 
tion writ onto the back of it. Them’s 
the facts, young feller. What you got 
to say, if anythin’ ?” 

O’Day hesitated, considered. When 
he spoke, it was gravely, yet with a 
trace of his customary conversational 
style. 

“T was walking that night. I couldn’t 
sleep. There was, so to say, something 
riding my mind. I faced a crisis. I had 
to make a decision. Therefore I walked 
in the moonlight. 

“The handkerchief was torn when I 
passed from the highway into the 
woods. I needed, opposition—something 
to overcome. I climbed the big hill. 
Shrubs and underbrush were thick. I 
forced my way through them; they tore 
my clothes, tore my handkerchief which 
was about my neck. It was a struggle 
to reach the top, for the moon did not 
penetrate through the trees, and it was 
dark. I fell often, scrambled always. 
I don’t know where the dead man lived. 

“As to the picture, I didn’t know I 
had lost one.” He paused, searched his 
pockets, shook his head. “That is true, 
also. I have lost a photograph.” 

Zaanan interrupted. “You 
overthrowed no proof. There’s two 
times when a young feller walks at 
midnight—one’s when he’s goin’ to com- 
mit the other’s when he’s in 
love.” 

“I,” said O'Day, “was in love.” 

“With the lady in the photograph?’ 

O’Day stared. “Hardly,” he said, as 
if the idea astonished him. “It was 
somebody else, somebody whose life had 
touched upon mine but a while before. 
I was, if you will pardon me, walking 
with love at first sight. I was testing it, 
trying it, analyzing it, to see if it were 
I had to know. If it were not 


hain’t 


crime; 


real. 


before I did harm; if it were real, my 
heart demanded that I should lay the 
matter before the lady.” 
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“Yes?” said Zaanan. 

“It was real, genuine, not to be 
doubted.” 

“But the lady in the picture?” 

“She? Kathleen?” He laughed with 
all of his old-time gayety. “My sister,” 
he said, “whom I love very much, very, 
very much. She is all I have; I am all 
she has. Little sister Kathleen!” His 
eyes lighted fondly, and he made as if to 
kiss his hand to her. 

The door of the little bedroom flung 
open; Desdemona tottered out, eyes 
wide with horror. 

“What have I done? What have I 
done?” she moaned. “Oh! Oh!” 

O’Day was across the room and at 
her side in an instant. It was plain that 
he did not understand, was astonished 
at her appearance. He put his arm 
around her gently, supported her. 

“Desdemony,” said Zaanan sharply, 
“that feller is accused of murder.” 

“TI don’t care,” she sobbed hysteri- 
cally. O’Day patted her hair. 

“Hum!” grunted Zaanan. “Evidence 
makes it look like he done it.” 

The coroner bobbed his head vigor- 
ously in the affirmative. 

“TI don’t care,” repeated Desde- 
mona. 

“But,” said Zaanan dryly, “he didn’t.” 

Desdemona lifted her head; hope 
lighted in her eyes, which had been dull 
with agony. 

“Jake Hoover done it,” said Zaanan. 
“He’s in the jail. Confessed.”’ 

The coroner wore a look of blank 
astonishment. 

“T’ve noticed,” said Zaanan, “that the 
one most likely to be guilty is gen’rally 
the feller that done it. Half-witted Jake 
was the most likely feller. He was ol’ 
Keeters’ nephew, and since the ol’ man 
licked him last winter with his horse- 
whip, Jake’s hated him. But I didn’t 
know for sure. There wa’n’t no way 
to prove it, but I could prove whether 
Jake had money. If Jake had money, 
the matter lay perty clear; he must ’a’ 


got it robbin’ his uncle. Well, Jake, he 
had enough money to buy him two 
straw hats with red-and-yaller bands 
and a basketful of shirts with pink 
stripes onto ’em, and circus-day neck- 
ties. I knowed then, so I marched him 
to jail. ’Twasn’t no stint to git him to 
own up.” 

He turned to O’Day. “But, young 
feller, you was in a mighty ticklish 
place. You might ’a’ gone to prison if 
there wa’n’t no different brains in Di- 
versity Township than them Ham Lov- 
ett’s got. Dum fools has sent more 
folks to prison than good detectives.” 

Desdemona was clinging to O’Day, 
sobbing, sobbing, choking out her plea 
for forgiveness. O’Day did not under- 
stand what he should forgive—but for- 
gave it. Gradually he calmed Desde- 
mona. Zaanan bided a time when his 
words would carry to her understand- 
ing. She knew he spoke to her alone, 
though his words were general. 

“There’s things folks should keep to 

themselves,” he said. “There’s wrongs 
done shouldn’t be apologized for. Hap- 
piness comes often from concealin’. 
Married folks that wants to git along 
happy don’t want to do too much ownin’ 
up.” 
Desdemona understood. O’Day was 
never to know her part in his arrest. 
She looked at Zaanan with dumbly 
grateful eyes. 

“(G’-by, everybody,” said Zaanan. 

Fifteen minutes later O’Day asked 
admission. 

“Desdemona says nobody can marry 
us but you,” he said. Once more he 
made that characteristic, light-hearted 
gesture with his hand, a sort of defiance 
to trouble, to the world, to care itself. 
“Said I to her, ‘I care not what the 
means to the end—preacher, priest, jus- 
tice. All I ask is, in plain words, to get 
it tightly, permanently, ineradicably 
done.’ ” . 

“That,” said Zaanan, with a grim 
smile, “is jest the way I always do it.” 
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HERE had been a persistent 
downpour all the morning. 

Now the rainfalls had ceased, 

leaving in their place an eerie 

light between the deep, mystic 

gray of sky and sea. This is one of 
the simple wonders of the British Co- 
lumbian coast, homeland of rains. There 
is a pale, secret light in the depths of 
the quiet, steady rain that envelops the 
forest and sweeps the bosom of the sea 
from Prince Rupert’s, north, to Van- 
couver, south. It is like nothing earthly, 
nothing else in physical nature. It 
touches the somber, silent massing of 
the pines to tragedy and to immortality, 
as the rhythm of a poet touches a great 
theme. It has put something into the 
men and women of that coast, Indian 
Caucasian alike, that makes them 
people, secret ntelli- 


ill the 


and 
and 
than 


a separate 
gible. Its lure is 
suns of the South. 

Off Port Wiha a small tugboat lay at 
anchor, a lone indigo shape in the ar- 
gent gleam that “divided the waters 
which were under the firmament from 
the waters which were above the firma- 
ment.” The K’oi’k River spills foamily 
into the spraying salt here, and the 
salmon, in summer, run madly up its 
shallows; therefore white men call this 
town a “port.” They 
set a cannery there and builded a wharf. 
With than white men 
generally show, have retained the 


stronger 


incipient have 


wisdom 
they 


more 


melodious names of stream and prom- 
ontory; this is Port Great Wind at the 
mouth of White Flower River. 

The Indian village, with its breast- 
work of totem poles turned to the sea, 
numbered perhaps thirty huts. The 
three strangers on the deck of the Capi- 
lano could not be sure of the number, 
because the mist wrappings of the lower 
pines floated through the calm air back 
and forth between the houses and the 
water. Sometimes the whole line of 
roofs was eclipsed, while here and there 
a weird, solitary totem lifted its raven’s 
nose or wolf’s head above the fog bar- 
ricades and. stared, with stolid unwel- 
come, at the little steamer and the three 
indolent sight-seers in its bow. 

They were rather an odd trio to find 
in company; but a common desire and 
limited means have made stranger trav- 
companions than a consumptive 
a hunter of big game, 


eling 
journalist, 
painter of an ultra-modern school. 

“What ails our futurist now?’ So- 
lano, the newspaper correspondent, 
queried. He regarded, with comfort- 
able amusement, the slim, blond man 
leaning over the railing. 

“Don’t bother Van Bok,” said Irwin, 
the sportsman. “He’s trying to forget 
what something looks like in order to 
paint it.” 

“Solano 
that I am not a futurist. 
Van Bok spoke sulkily. 


and a 


should know by this time 
I am a post- 


impressionist.” 
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“The futurists attempt to paint simply 
their own emotions. The postimpres- 
sionist must relate mood to environ- 
ment. That is what ‘ails’ me, as you put 
it. Not once during the whole month 
on this coast have I felt my emotions 
to be a coherent, integral part of what I 
see about me. I cannot paint because 
I do not know what I feel. To paint 
mere scenery without the special sensa- 
tion—how banal!” 

“Waal, Port Wiha’s got worse things 
ter answer fer. Jes’ try ter take a boat 
round Lugqlisla—that rocky point, there 
—in one of her winds! Your painting’s 
a joke ter what /’ve felt like at them 
times.” Captain Groggs, owner and 
skipper of the Capilano, spat tobacco 
into the silver-green gloom of the sea. 
“Blow? Ging-ding it!” 

Solano chuckled. Van Bok turned 
his gaze landward in weary disgust. A 


sudden drop of the mists had shut the— 


shore completely from view; but, as 
ever, there was that spirit light under 
the fog along the water. Out of the 
gray came faintly a woman’s voice, 
chanting in a rhythmic monotone. It 
seemed to come nearer, but the atmos- 
phere had thickened and every outlook 
was shrouded. The tug was supremely 
alone in its own little circle of sea. The 
suddenly descending and advancing 
mists kept the singer invisible, but the 
sound told that she was coming toward 
them. They could hear even the steady 
stroke of her paddle in that still day. 

“That’s Lo’tlema’ka,” the captain in- 
formed them. “She’s prayin’ fer fine 
weather.” 

“Oh, a medicine woman?” 
was interested. 

“Waal, sort of. There she goes!” 

A long, black canoe, with a high, 
curved prow, pierced the cloud bank on 
the water like a crane in flight. A 
woman knelt at the paddle, sending the 
vessel swiftly forward with graceful, 
even strokes. She passed through the 
clear water by the side of the ship, and 


Solano 


the men saw her plainly for several mo- 
ments. 

She was young. Her wide, light- 
brown eyes, about the same shade as her 
skin, were lifted meditatively skyward. 
Her black hair, burnished by exposure, 
hung in voluminous folds about her 
shoulders. It was kept from her face 
by a circlet of plaited grass and shells. 
Her single covering was a gray-and- 
blue-bordered white blanket, shaped 
crudely, for utility, into a long, un- 
seamed garment. Large beadwork de- 
signs on its front indicated that her 
mother belonged to the Salmon tribe 
and was a direct descendant of the first 
daughter of heaven who was put into 
the sea to make it fruitful and there be- 
came all powerful. She sang in a high, 
unvaried, but melodious voice, in time 
to the beat of her paddle: 


“Neqno’q! Neqno’q! Samayits! Samayits! 

Ramraden tgyine ’e wal tlere’nt nesegya’ 
tent! 

Man sa’ ikya sient ma d’o ds’ ant!” 


Van Bok was absorbed in the picture 
of the singing fog spirit as she passed 
on under the gray, making her lyrical 
pathway through the light on the 
waters. 

“Do you know what that means?” 
Solano asked of Groggs. 

“Yes, I know their talk pretty well. 
It goes something like this: 

“Chief! Chief! Have pity, have pity on us! 

Look down and see what those that you 
made are doing. 

Pull up your foot and sweep off your face! 

““*Sweep off your face’ means ‘clear 
the sky’; and ‘pull up your foot’ means 
‘stop the rain.’ Kind of a clever little 
prayer, ain’t it?” 

“Tt’s wonderful!” Van Bok breathed. 
“Simple, yet symbolic. And the girl— 
herself a living impression! Tell me 
more about her.” 

“Waal, she’s Lo’tlema’ka. I can’t give 
yer the exact meaning of her name. 
It’s got the idea of a face in it, and 














early morning. It may mean a face 
looking out at the dawn. Yer’d have 
ter know what her mother was looking 
at when she named her. The first thing 
the mother lays eyes ter after the child’s 
born is what the kid’s named fer. Yer 
hear names that ’most takes yer hair 
off in them villages! Her father was 
Chief Resting Eagle, from ’way up the 
K’oi’k, and her uncle was Dropping 
Sticks, the medicine man. 

‘“Lo’tlema’ka’s life jes’ now is some- 
thing of a misfortune, because, being as 
she’s in direct descent from chief and 
witch doctor, both on ’em, and has no 
brothers, the tribe was expecting her 
father either ter give her ter some 
chosen man ter wife, making her hus- 
band chief—or else ter choose a new 
chief and set Lo’tlema’ka by, unwedded, 
ter be the siouwa—medicine woman. 
And, lo and behold, the whole family 
gets overturned and drownded trying 
ter put round Luqlisla—Thunder Point 

-in a wind. They was near enough 
fer Lo’tlema’ka, standing on the beach, 
ter be calling ter her mother. So she 
left before she dis- 
posed of. 

“The tribe has no chief and no medi- 
cine man now. It bothers ’em a lot. 
They’s half Kwakiutls and half Tsim- 
shians, and apt ter get worse, divided 
Not 


that it matters a whoopee-yip ter any 





was alone was 


without a chief—so they think. 


, but jes’ their own feelings! They're 
waiting fer a sign from Resting Eagle’s 
spirit ter straighten matters out. Till 


that sign comes, Lo’tlema’ka lives all 
alone in a house beyond that belt of 
pines, half a mile from the village, and 
wears her hair hanging loose. She’s a 
‘ghost woman,’ because her human des- 
tiny’s not worked out. They call her 
that, too—‘the woman without a fate.’ 

“A man could write a story on that,” 
Solano said, “if he had a touch of imag- 
ination and sympathy in him, and knew 
something of the possibilities of ink. 
But, Lord, he couldn’t sell it to 


” 


any 
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editor in our effete East! They don’t 
recognize human nature unless it lives in 
a flat or attends matinées.” A fit of 
coughing stopped him for a moment. 
Then he wound up huskily: “It’s 
enough to give a writer lung trouble— 
always having to yell at deaf ears!” 

The supper gong called attention to 
other matters. 


When earth should have been saying 
farewell to day in twilight tones, the 
sun leaped suddenly through the mists 
and dyed the gray leagues of cloud and 
sea a wine purple. The waves parted 
in furrows of violets. Snow-peaked 
mountains came forth and showed their 
brows flushed a tourmaline pink, and 
their forested sides silvered and blued 
and made pulsatingly alive by the grape- 
hued floods of light spilling over them. 
as the passing sun spread his sky-wide 
wings for the western flight. 

“Well, what’s-his-name’s taken up his 
feet and wiped his face—praise him! 
I’ll hunt that mountain to-morrow. It’s 
full of goat,” Irwin remarked, tossing 
himself into a deck chair. 

Van Bok put off with his paints in 
the little boat. The peaceful folk of 
Wiha took no notice of him as he 
walked along their single, unmarked 
street. They were more concerned with 
a council meeting—to discuss the sloth 
of Resting Eagle’s spirit and their re- 
duced status as a tribe without a chief. 

Turning into the trail that led through 
the forest, Van Bok drew a long breath 
of the pine-scented air. The trees about 
him were spilling balm at the warm 
touch of stin after rain. The thick un- 
dergrowth of salal bushes shone with 
the crystal wash. The drip and patter 
on their stiff, glossy leaves from the 
trees overhead was the only sound in 
the density. 

Presently he came out upon a little 
clearing. A large, low house faced him. 
It was of logs and unpainted. There 


were no windows. The squat doorway 
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was in the‘center of a titanic fir tree, 

fashioned into a totem pole and bearing 

a score of grotesque heads and faces, 

carved and colored—to tell the splendid 

history of Lo’tlema’ka’s family. An im- 

mense cedar mat hung across the door. 

Before the door sat the ghost woman. 

She was weaving a large basket and 

singing softly to herself the song of the 

basket weavers: 

“Kulsagh, Kulsagh, my mother, 

I sit at thy knee, 

Weaving my basket of grasses, 

Weaving for my harvest of berries when the 
ripe days come. 

Thy fingers gently touch my hair with fra- 
grance; 

Thy mouth drips a song, for the wind has 
kissed it; 

Love sings in thy mouth. 


The soil listens and answers— 

I feel a stirring beneath me and hear buds 
opening. 

The river chants thy song, and the clouds 
dance to it. 

To-night the stars will float upon thy sing- 
ing breath, 

Gleaming like slanting flocks above the sea. 


All the earth sings; and its voices are one 
song! 


I alone am silent; I alone, a maid, waiting 
him, the fate, 

The stirring one, the planter of the harvest, 

The basket filler. 

Kulsagh, Kulsagh, mother! 

See how willing, how beautiful, is my 
basket, 

How tightly woven for the waters of love, 

How soft for the treading of children’s feet, 

How strong to bear them up. 

Kulsagh, Kulsagh, mother, remember me, 

Ere the sunset and the dropping leaf!” 


Van Bok could not understand the 
words, but the novelty of the picture 
stirred his senses. The woman without 
a human fate! As he considered her 
so—set apart to wait, virginal and soli- 
tary, for the word of destiny from the 
intangible spirit world—he felt sud- 
denly that she represented an irresist- 
ible potency. What could he not feel 
in painting her! 

“The woman without a fate!” he 


mused. “Infamy! I will paint you 
with a child at your breast—and grief 
in those wide, glistening eyes that have 
seen nothing but skies and sea lights!” 
The thought of such a vast transition 
thrilled him. 

At that moment another young 
woman came out of the woods near the 
house. She set a basket of clams by 
the ghost woman and paused to watch 
the weaving. Lo’tlema’ka did not look 
up, and there was no greeting. None 
may hold human converse with a ghost 
woman. Presently the other woman de- 
parted. She carried a child at her 
breast, her hair was in two braids, 
joined—her fate was known. She was 
a comely creature, and brooded prettily 
over her brown baby as she went down 
the trail; but Van Bok felt no desire to 
paint her maternity. He felt, instead, 
that she spoiled the picture by robbing 
the subject of mystery. 

A fallen maple branch swished be- 
neath his- feet. The basket weaver 
looked up at him, startled. Seeing that 
it was only a white tourist and not a 
spirit messenger, with her destiny be- 
tween his lips, her eyes grew calm 
again. She went on with her work. 
Van Bok was piqued. He went to her 
and stood beside her. Still she ignored 
him. He dropped to the sod and lay 
there at his ease, close to her. A woman 
on a beach in Florida had once told him 
that when he lay on the sand, he resem- 
bled some dazzling lost god of sea lore. 
He thought of that now, and wondered 
how the Indian girl was expressing to 
herself the same idea of his potency 
and elusiveness, since she had no knowl- 
edge of the classics, or, indeed, of any- 
thing but her own little primitive life, 
to supply her imagination with figures 
of comparison. 

“Why—you—come?” she asked at 
length, in the soft, staccato utterance of 
the Indian speaking the white tongue. 

“I came to see you.” He hoped she 
knew enough English to understand. 





epee 








You want see 


You tour-isht. 
Kwakiutl, mans, womans. 


‘ 


“Uh! 
Tsimshian, 
Buy basket, shell.” 

“No, I want only to see you.” 

She seemed to weigh this. 

“Uh! Mans tell you me /eksda-y’etl 
—ghost woman. You tour-isht, want 
see leksda-y'etl.”’ 

“No. I want to see you,’ Van Bok 
persisted. He felt that his tone should 
have given her comprehension by this 
time, even if the more obvious and 
merely verbal form of communication 
was denied him. Now she looked at 
him, and he noted how brilliant and 
clear her eyes were. They were the 
eyes of a wild thing, yet not the soft 
eyes of the proverbial gazelle. The lynx 
Charlie Irwin had killed at Nass might 
have had such eyes in life. Their re- 
gard was not complex, with tender 
depths and many moods. They were 
shallow, sparkling, and as free from 
human mentality and emotion as the 
stream that rippled and plashed across 
the clearing into the K’oi’k, and in color 
they were like the green-and-light- 
brown bed of the cretk seen through 
the shallow crystal waters. 

“Leksda-y'etl!” she said, in a differ- 
ent tone, 

He negatived this by passionate signs. 
He marked her throat—massive, brown, 
yet possessing a crude shapeliness— 
and the large curve of her lip, where all 
the rich tints of her cheeks seemed to 
flow as to an outlet. Her strong brown 
arms and unslender, supple body, with 
barely a hint of waistline yet without 
an ounce of superfluous flesh on it, 
might have been a primitive copper 
carving, made. when nothing more com- 
plex was intended for expression than 
the power and majesty of body fixed in 
the durability of an ancient metal. 

It was not the art that appealed to the 
postimpressionist, except as a subject 
to unmake and change; but, in her set- 
ting of giant pines, with the rose, violet, 
and orange blaze of the sunset sky 
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flaming the golden bronze of her flesh, 
Van Bok found her emotionally sug- 
gestive, and therefore, for the timé, an 
object of beauty. With an adroit mo- 
tion, he captured the strong wrist that 
moved so rhythmically at her weaving, 
and whispered caressing words. 

Her sudden guttural cry resembled 
the note of a frightened wolf cub in the 
tangled undergrowth. She wrenched 
her hand from him and leaped to her 
feet. 


“Leksda-y'etl! You go! Go! Mat- 
kai-etla!” 
“Ah, no, no! I will not go.” He was 


as gleeful as a boy who frightens a 
squirrel for sport. She answered him 
from behind the cedar mat that hung 
across her doorway: 

“Go! Not come back! You mat-kai- 
etla. All white mans mat-kai-etla. In- 
dian womans know. Me leksda-y'etl. 
You mat-kai-etla. Go! Not come 
oack !” 

“I come back to-morrow,” he assured 
her through the mat. He tapped it with 
his fingers, as one knocks for entrance. 
It was pushed slightly aside. The 
strong, brown hand, glowing vitally 
among its silver and glass-bead jewelry, 
came through the little aperture. It 
held a long, fascinating blade set in a 
curved horn handle. The point was 
faultlessly aimed and held stationary. 

“Gode-bah, white man!” the woman 
without a fate said softly. 

Van Bok took the hint. 

He said to Captain Groggs: “I have 
learned two native words to-day. Tell 
me what they mean. One is ‘leksda- 
yetl.’” 

“Oh, that’s what they call Lo’tlem- 
a’ka. It means ‘the woman that’s got 
no human fate.’ ” 

“Oh! And ‘mat-kai-etla’?” 

“ *Mat-kai-etla’—that’s three words 
twisted into one. You might call it ‘the 
man sorrow,’ or ‘the sorrow man.” I! 


dunno fer sure. I be’n told it’s what 
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their women call white men, because the 
white men always sail away!” He 
laughed. “Ging-ding ’em!” 

“Ah! I understand. A touch of 
poetry, even of metaphysics, in that, 
that one wouldn’t expect of savages.” 

Van Bok’s interest increased. Cap- 
tain Groggs took careful aim at a spar 
of white driftwood lifting on the dark- 
ening waves. Serenely satisfied with 
the result of the shot, he wiped the cor- 
ners of his mouth and turned to the 
painter, resentfully eying him. 

“IT wouldn’t call it by no such hifa- 
lutin’s myself,” he said. “It’s jes’ plumb 
what they mean! And that’s where In- 
jun talk is a durned sight wiser’n most 
white men’s conversation.” 


The peaceful citizens of Wiha, who 
knew well the value and might of Brit- 
ish law, continued to make no sign as 
Van Bok went daily through their vil- 
lage and turned into the forest; but, 
after the fifth day, he was followed, and 
his converse with the ghost woman was 
watched by Three Arrows from his 
lookout high up in the dense branches 
of a cedar near the clearing. 

Three months had elapsed since the 
watery departure of Chief Resting 
Eagle and the witch doctor, Dropping 
Sticks; yet no sign had come. Eagles 
had flown over the village, but they had 
not settled, and their flight had indicated 
nothing. The situation-was grave. The 
entrance of Van Bok. and Lo’tlema’ka’s 
tacit acceptance of him, made it serious. 
The women chattered ceaselessly about 
it at their berry-drying and clam-dig- 
ging parties. They plaited mats and 
wove baskets to the tale of Lo’tlema’ka’s 
shame. The men gathered in council 
daily and discussed the difficult ques- 
tion. At last Three Arrows arose and 
spoke : 

“While Lo’tlema’ka lives, we must 
wait for the word of Resting Eagle, 
who sleeps and forgets us. Because 


we have no chief, Tsimshian and Kwa- 
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kiutl cease to be brothers. If she were 
dead, we should. know that Resting 
Eagle would not speak—there would be 
no need. Then could we choose a chief 
and a medicine man and be as other vil- 
lages. Now, while we wait for Resting 
Eagle’s word, Lo’tlema’ka forgets and 
looks warmly on a-sorrow man. It is 
all very evil. There is no virtue in 
women when the sorrow man comes to 
the door. We shall be the scorn of all 
the villagers. Lo’tlema’ka should have 
drowned with her family.” Thus spake 
Three Arows, and there was unanimous 
nodding and “Uh-uh-ing” around the 
council fire. 

“But there is always white chief’s 
law—and rope tight on the neck.” 
Lynx-tail Hat spoke disconsolately. 

“I am very cunning,’ Three Arrows 
informed them. “I have a plan. Shall 
the forsaken woman of a white man be 
given to a strong man of the Kwakiutl, 
or the Tsimshian, to make him chief— 
while all the other villages laugh!” 

“Perform a good plan, Three Ar- 
rows—so that the forsaken woman of 
a sorrow man shall not make us a scorn 
—and we will choose you to be chief.” 

This was the common agreement. 
Three Arrows took a strong ‘knife, a 
chisel, and a small stone hammer, and 
entered the woods. He skirted the clear- 
ing in a wide semicircle and at last made 
his way silently to a massive fir tree 
near Lo’tlema’ka’s dwelling. In his 
journey he passed a number of trees 
with strips of bark torn from them and 
deep gnawings in their trunks from the 
teeth and claws of black bruin. Here 
and there across the stream a tree lay 
prone, where a marmot or a beaver had 
been at work. 

A thick, purple-and-silver twilight en- 
veloped the woods when Three Arrows 
slipped to his knees in the shadows and 
set his knife into the fir’s bark. Through 
the salal brush he could see Lo’tlema’ka 
boiling berries in a basket over her lit- 
tle fire in the center of the clearing. 











Van Bok lay on a panther skin near 
her. Three Arrows could not hear their 
speech, but he.noted how the white man 
grasped at Lo’tlema’ka’s hand when she 
passed near him—and he dug his chisel 
in with a will. 

Van Bok had mastered a number of 
phrases in the ghost woman’s speech 
during his fortnight in Wiha. He asked 
Captain Groggs, who spoke Kwakiutl 
almost fluently, for words, and wrote 
down the sounds; then he went to 
Lo’tlema’ka and made love to her intel- 
ligibly, though limitedly, in her own 
tongue—many phrases not being re- 
quired for emotional utterance ; all fidel- 
ity and peace are in the sincere pro- 
nouncement of three words, and all woe 
in the saying of them untruly. The 
Kwakiutl woman spoke little in return, 
though her eyes were becoming more 
vocal than words. They looked at him, 
sorrow-struck, passionate, defeated. 

“Come no more,” she said at inter- 
vals, and said little else. 

She loved, she listened, yet she re- 
mained to him the ghost woman, fate- 
less, waiting loyally for the judgment 
of her spirit father; and the rich red 
died from her cheek. To find himself, 
a sentient, physical man, pitted in a 
sort of moral rivalry against the spirit 
of a departed savage for the possession 
of a woman who loved him, appealed 
to all that was artificial and exorbitant 
in Van Bok’s temperament. It caught 
the pseudo-artist in him, that which 
made him deify his own sensations 
above all moral canons and art laws; it 
stirred the postimpressionist. 

The woman was merely by the way; 
it was her sense of duty that he wished 
to conquer. It represented “fixed 
form,” law; therefore, away with it! 
If this had been a white woman, he 
might have undermined her conscience 
with the thousand mental sophistries 
and moral contradictions of which his 
agile and unprincipled mind was mas- 
ter. There are no terms for these things 
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in the primitive tongue. In this duel 
with a mind so elemental that it had 
hardly progressed beyond instinct, he 
was baffled. She searched him with her 
strange, shallow, unreadable eyes, like 
the glisten of water over earth color- 
ings, and seemed to know that the only 
aim of the love he professed was her 
disintegration through overthrowing her 
duty to the spirit of Resting Eagle, her 
chief. 

She realized that, even as once to the 
deserted and shamed women who now 
roamed the beaches of Wiha and looked 
seaward into the mists, so had the mat- 
kai-etla come to the door of her secret 
dwelling. It was not he, the personal 
Van Bok, whom she recognized, but 
something beyond him, the teacher of 
wrong and woe who came out of the sea 
mists to the primal earth women and 
devastated their simple altars. He was 
sorrow man, and she yielded him sor- 
row, but no more. Her love of him 
was a “magic”; so she called it. It 
marked her with grief, it consumed and 
withered her, but it never leaped the 
barrier of her stoic code. 

Van Bok chafed and fumed. He had 
thrown away a dozen canvases since his 
first visit to the house apart. He was 
still “unrelated.” ~He informed Solano 
of a fear he had that he might never 
paint again unless they departed soon 
from Wiha. 

“This gigantic, primitive nature is 
death to my delicate art,” he said. “The 
actual kills suggestion. Men who paint 
things as they are should come here!” 
He sniffed scornfully. “J paint only a 
suggestion, that I may arouse in others 
emotions, desires, thoughts, which shall 
have their end—who knows where? In 
some titanic tragedy, perhaps. Well, 
so be it! I cannot take account of that. 
I merely suggest—begin. Wiha baf- 
fles me!” 

If Solano, with his facile gift of para- 
dox, had known what was causing Van 
Bok’s irritation, he would have enjoyed 
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pointing out to this man—who was so 
proud of his modernity—that he had 
at last really encountered the type of 
woman whom he professed to admire— 
the future woman, the woman who can- 
not be cajoled, who will suffer the utter 
griefs, if need be, in holding to that 
which her wholly woman being defines 
as obedience to law—let the self-seeker 
mock and attack it as he will. 

Solano, however, did not know of 
Van Bok’s bizarre courtship. [or his 
own peace of mind, he had learned to 
forget the painter, except when in con- 
versation with him. Nothing but weak 
lungs and a frail purse could have made 
him Van Bok’s shipmate. Solano spent 
his days hoping for health and striving 
to set down in words the mystic beauty 
of gray lights and fogs bursting sud- 
denly into twilight purples and fire— 
the quiet glory that was speaking word- 
lessly to his spirit of things potent and 
unseen, of the soul of beauty behind the 
visible, and of the law of the primal 
and unalterable God articulated in the 
silences. 

As for Irwin, he hunted goat. Neither 
white men nor red women could turn 
his attention from sport. He was a 
creature with hard, healthy flesh and a 
nose for game. He was happy only 
when pitting himself physically against 
forest undergrowth and hill granite. 
When up to his waist in a marsh, he was 
comfortable, and to bring down a string 
of ducks or a moose or a cougar was 
present and future reward sufficient. 

Van Bok was one of those who feel 
and enjoy emotion only when making 
dissertations upon it. He was worse 
than lonely. 

“Come no more.” This was Lo’- 
tlema’ka’s word to him every evening 
when he left her. Every day he re- 
turned to the attack ; and every twilight 
Three Arrows came with his chisel to 
the fir whose great branches swept out 
over the clearing. Sometimes Lo’- 


tlema’ka heard a noise in the woods like 


the tapping of a woodpecker or the 
striking teeth of a beaver. She would 
fling a stone toward the sound, auto- 
matically calling the hunter’s challenge: 
“Nyusskuh—may I entrap you!” 


The day set for sailing came on storm 
wings. The sea was green and leaden, 
with sable swirls in its high ‘billows. 
The sky was black with wind—with 
“Wiha” the “Great Wind”—and Thun- 
der Point seemed to have gathered all 
the lightnings among its spires. The 
Capilano tossed in comfortless safety, 
and dared not sail. 

“The wind'll drop at twilight, and we 
can put out under new moon and clear 
sky,” Captain Groggs assured them. 

Sunset hour brought calm, though 
the sky was still massed and lowering. 
Van bok went ashore to make his adieu. 
His nerves were snapping, for thunder- 
storms consumed him with terror. A 
smoking tree, which the lightning had 
felled, lay across the mouth of the trail. 
The sight oppressed him uncannily. 
The potency of the elemental had be- 
come revolting, fearsome, in all its ex- 
pressions. Suddenly he thought how 
Lo’tlema’ka might walk fearlessly 
through a forest reeling with storm! 
She held the primordial secret of mas- 
tery over the clements, within and with 
out. He knew that he could not face 
havoc. He feared even to pass where 
it had been! 

The woman without a fate stood in 
her doorway, looking toward the trail 
He felt convinced that she had stood 
so for a long time. There was a faint 
knocking in the woods near her house. 
He marveled distastefully at the un- 
sensitive fearlessness of wild animals 
and savage women. 

“All the day I have waited,” she 
greeted him. “Then I said, ‘He comes 
no more, even as | have told him.’ Yet 
I waited.” 

“Thunder—great wind,” he ex- 
plained. 














“Ves, storm and wind; but love waits 
not for a still path and a quiet sky.” 
She spoke in her own tongue. 

Swift upon her words came the noise 
of the Capilano’s whistle, the first warn- 
ing call to the men on shore to return. 
They were to sail at dusk. Lo’tlema’ka 
leaned hard against her wall. She 

‘swayed very slightly, like a tree that 
quivers and may break, yet its roots 
remain in their place. 

“Boat call,” she said in English. “You 
—go _ 

“Yes. Now you have sorrow because 
you waited for sign from dead! Why 
did you wait?” 

The ghost woman leaned on the wall 
and looked up at the sky, where a herd 
of sable clouds was racing into the 
golden meadows. The storm again 
threatened. He had spoken in English, 
seemingly willing enough now to ignore 
acquaintance with her tongue, once so 
eagerly acquired. She answered him in 
Tsimshian—this was her keen, instinc- 
tive reply to his mood of separation. 
It asserted her final stand with the word 
and the law of her wilderness, beyond 
the barrier set in the beginning between 
the original woman soul and the de- 
stroyer to come. 

‘Because you go,” she said, “now I 
speak. Lo’tlema’ka loves—yes. You 
are sorrow man, and therefore you are 
a magic in the heart of a Kwakiutl 
woman. A dream is over me. I ama 
maiden waiting for the word of Resting 
Eagle. But I look at a sorrow man and 
I lay my hand on my flat breast and I 
think it is full; and I hear the cry of 
the sorrow man’s little children. Yet the 
woods are silent, and no little mouths 
are pushing, and my blanket lies still 
on my bosom. It is a maid’s bosom. 
When my hands ache from the weaving, 
I say, ‘They are weary with his sweet 
service!’ But I am not tired with your 





labors when I lie down in the night. 
Thus might I sleep sweetly. My body 
is weary only with its loneliness. 


The 
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Yet I 
dream that you have made it light. 

“T rise, I come forth in the dark. I 
stand here. The moon is cold; it pours 


burden of its desire is heavy. 


its light upon me. The trees are black 
and silent; yet I dream they are the 
arms of the sorrow man ever circling 
my dwelling—strong, sweet-smelling 
arms. And the moon is your love that 
pours over me like a rain. And I think 
that my hot lips are cool with kisses, 
and the tears in my eyes are smiles. 
This morning, in the lonely dawn dusk 
of my house, I took my hair that hangs 
loose and I plaited it like the hair of 
Spark in the Wind when she comes to 
bring food with her child in her arms 
and hastens away again to her man’s 
house. I said, ‘Now I am the sorrow 
man’s woman!’ But this was all a 
dream. When the word of Resting 
Eagle comes, it will not give me to 
a white man.” 

He observed her resentfully. 

“Ah,” he said in English, “now you 
give love, but it is too late.” 

She shook her head. 

“No, mat-kai-etla. Though I gave 
love, still you would go. Always, for- 
ever, the sorrow man makes a magic 
and speaks nothing true. You make 
life die in me. You have drunk the 
blood from my heart, like water from 
my drinking basket, and it is empty and 


dry. The tongue of grief is in my 
mouth. All this have you done because 


love of you is in me as a mighty storm 
that cannot break. Yet I have obeyed 
the law. I am ghost woman. I have 
no fate.” There was a sustained note 
of triumph in this. It sounded above 
the dirge of defeated instinct. 

A gust of wind rushed through the 
woods; a roll of thunder came land- 
ward; the black clouds were gathering 
fast. Three Arrows, behind the fir tree, 
plied hammer and chisel more briskly 
under cover of the wind noises. The 
menace of the storm hastened Van 
Bok’s departure. 
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“I go. I come no more.” 

She ‘went toward him and stood a 
while, looking into his face, but did not 
touch him. 

“Farewell, sorrow man. If the sign 
comes to make me medicine woman, 
then shall I make prayers for your hap- 
piness and protection. It may be I shall 
bear a chief's children. In my heart | 
shall dream they are your children. I 
will bend, I will touch his knee; but 
there is a great place so quiet and so 
deep in me he shall never find it. There 
a voice cries to you—so I shall ever be 
ghost woman. It is the magic that blinds 
the heart of Kwakiutl women like a 
mist. It shall be until Kia-kunae, Lord, 
shall drink up the mists upon Wiha and 
drop light as the wings of a great eagle 
over the whole sea.” 

A flash ripped the black mass that 
roofed the clearing, and the wind tore 
by in a volley. Lo’tlema’ka did not 
move, nor did her gaze waver; but Van 
Bok turned from her without further 
farewell and ran, fear-driven, toward 
the shore trail and the. whistling 
steamer. His tawdry soul was almost 
destroyed with terror and with reaction 
from the primal things of woman and 
earth set free in that forest. 

Lo’tlema’ka’s eyes-strained after the 
last sight of him as the rapidly recurring 
flashes revealed him, making his way in 
primitive 
had 


stumbling haste, driven by 


forces from the spot where he 
sought hardest to unleash those forces! 
She watched until he disappeared, and 
still stood a while, motionless; then she 
raised her arms to the height of her 
bosom and sank slowly to her knees. 
Her lips moved in the first words of the 
weather prayer: 

“Neqno’q, Neqno’q! Samayits! Samayits!” 

She put the palms of her hands in 
the grass and leaned low over the sod. 

“T will bend—I will touch where your feet 
have been, my chief.” 


Three Arrows, drawing a thick rope 
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about the big fir tree, saw her kneel and 
then rise in the long flashes that seemed 
to tear the heavens open from pole to 
pole. He watched her coming slowly 
across the space toward her dwelling. 
By the motions of her arms and the lift 
of her head, he knew that she chanted 
some petition. He waited until she 
reached a spot he had long marked and 
had carefully measured in her absent 
hours. Then he struck one long blow 
and leaped aside. 

The gigantic fir crashed down with a 
roar that came like an echo from the 
thunder volley. The impact quivered 
all the root-clinging sod. Three Arrows 
paused patiently until another, the last, 
long flash lit the scene for him. The 
woman without a fate had disappeared. 
He walked along at the edge of the 
branches, and saw a quiet little mound 
under the thick trunk. The face was 
upturned, and a strand of hair was 
blown aimlessly back and forth, caught 
and freed again by the branch that 
stretched across her breast. Three Ar- 
rows passed on down Van Bok’s trail to 
the village. 

The storm was rolling away to the 
east, leaving clear sky behind it. The 
men were out on the shore to watch the 
departure of the steamer—on which the 
postimpressionist was sailing away, not 
vastly finished was the 
had 


vs entered the circle 


knowing how 


thing his delicate suggestive art 


begun. Three Arro 
and spoke 

“Lo’tlema’ka lies dead under a tree. 
A beaver gnawed the tree so that it fell. 
There was also lightning, which is well 
—though it was not needed. To-mor- 
row I will take the white men to the 
place, and they will see that all is right 
by their law. 1 am now Chief Three 
Arrows, and my son shall put the beaver 
in his totem. Also I will sell the log to 
the mill, and the whole price shall be 
mine.” Then he entered his house, shut 
the door on his awe-struck tribesmen, 
and lay down to his rest. 











The storm passed with the night. It 
was a clear wind that brought the dawn. 
Out of the dark emerged a pure white 
sky, dropping its pearl light like dew. 
There was a gleam still, though vague 
and veiled, in the eyes of Lo’tlema’ka. 
She lay conscious, patient, dumb, 
through the long agony. Her life was 
going out of her in the pain that life 
could not bear. It came to her con- 
sciousness rather than her open gaze 
that light was above her. 


THE WOMAN WITHOUT A FATE 
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Wing-spread on the white wind came 
the chief of birds. He sailed over the 
treetops, swooped, circled, and dropped 
downward. Lo’tlema’ka saw the gray 
breast, the great wings, close above her. 
Her lips shaped a salutation to her fa- 
ther’s spirit, which had marked her 
temptation and her obedience and had 
not failed, but had sent his sign. The 
last light went from her eyes, and the 
soul of the woman without a fate rose 
with the eagle into the morning. 


Fae 


SONG 


Fair 
As dancing daffodil 
Spying spring beyond the hill, 
There 
I met, in golden gown, 
Maiden I had known in town. 


Slim, 

As bird on wheeling wing 
Speedeth to the breath of spring, 
Trim 
And tender-glovéd hand 
Gaveth she without demand. 


Why 
Have daffodil and bird 
Spring behavior so absurd? 
I 
Retain her gentle glove, 
Thinking but of thee I love? 





R. H. Tf. 
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that—my craving for adven- 
ture had always been a weak 
point with me. We come 
from a stolid, unimaginative 
race, we Hollanders, and yet from child- 
hood the love of adventure has at- 
tracted me as irresistibly as a toy mag- 
net draws a tack, and, to be frank, even 
now when I am nearing fifty, has more 
than once proved to be my greatest 
failing. 

It was my craving for adventure that 
sent me to sea on a tank steamer at six- 
teen—an age when I should have re- 
mained on land and profited by my 
studies and the wisdom of a devoted fa- 
ther and mother. The day I signed in 
Rotterdam, along with a crew picked 





up for the most part during a dock 
strike, I was firmly convinced that it 
would not be long before I was ap- 
pointed chief engineer on a transat- 
lantic liner. 

For all of three dreary years my dis- 
tinguished services oscillated between 
oiling and stoking. I may say that in 
those days I was a better stoker than 
an oiler, and seldom saw duty in the 
engine room, save when an oiler lay in 
hospital. 

The lack of thrilling experiences, the 
total absence of anything that might 
have graced by its glamour of the sea 


the pages of so seasoned a sailor and so 


splendid a narrator as the late Clark 


Russell, during those thirty-six months 
[ spent in hard labor upon the petro- 
leum-stenched “tank,” ought to have 
cured me. 

I reaped the punishment due me for 
leaving those whom in my heart I loved 
best in the world—long hours of toil- 
ing and sweating in the glare of the 
furnaces, until the rattle of the shovels 
announced the change of shift and gave 
us a dangerous breath of cold air on 
deck; bad food, grime, rough weather, 
and worse companions, for the sea dulls 
the brain of men below decks, and 
brings out the brute. 

It was not until many years after- 
ward that I became fourth, then third, 
and finally second, engineer on a trans- 
atlantic liner, plying between Rotter- 
dam and New York, and touching at 
Boulogne 
attracted me from 
afar, as a sort of forbidden city; not 


Boulogne always 


simply because it was French and lay 
but a few hours from Paris, which I 
had always longed to see, but more from 
the fact that never once was I free to 
leave my ship and land there. The glit- 
ter of her distant lights by night, the 
picturesque roofs of the rambling old 
city overlooking the port by day—all 
were familiar to me when we stopped 
to let off passengers en route to Paris. 
How often have I envied their good 
fortune, their smiling faces, their free- 


dom! Little did I realize, as I stood 




















one day looking down at the waving 
group of fortunates on the fat tug, that 
my career at sea was to end as abruptly 
as it had begun; that I was soon to leave 
the sea for good, to serve in the detec- 
tive service that deals with the northern 
ports of France. 


It is our business to mingle with 
passengers landing at Cherbourg, 
Havre, and Boulogne. We move 
among the innocent to find the guilty. 
Often, by keeping our ears open for 
conversations not intended for them, we 
are rewarded by the discovery of a man 
or a woman long “wanted.” 

One night,after my surveillance of a 
heavy passenger list from New York, 
I sat in a small tavern -in Boulogne—a 
favorite haunt of mine—run by an Eng- 
lishman, and provided with some excel- 
lent beer and the best Welsh rabbit I 
know of on the French side of the 
Channel. 

We had had tough weather for days 
—serious downpours in London and 
fatal ones in Paris. I had finished my 
rabbit, and sat puffing at my pipe over 
the Paris edition of the Herald of that 
morning, which displayed the headline: 


Fog Leads to More Shipping Disasters. 
German Liner Ashore Near Portland. 


Following upon which, came the de- 
tails of the collision between the Kaiser 
Wilhelm II. and the Incemore. Further 
on, I scanned the long list of other ac- 
cidents at sea; some fifteen in all, ac- 
cording to latest dispatches, an alarm- 
ing record. 

So engrossed was I in this unusual 
list of casualties that I was barely con- 
scious of a tall stranger who entered 
and took his seat at the table next to 
me. Save for the proprietor, the 
stranger at my elbow, and myself, the 
snug old room was deserted. 

“Brandy and soda,” I overheard the 
order, “and some _ sand- 


newcomer 
wiches.” 
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I laid aside my paper and glanced at 
my neighbor. Uncommonly tall, almost 
a giant in build, he sat with his elbows 
on the oak table before him, his long 
legs finding scant room beneath it, his 
big, muscular hands locked over his 
glass, the right with two massive rings, 
curiously wrought, upon the little finger. 
I saw, too, that he was smartly dressed 
in a-well-cut, easy reefer suit of soft 
gray homespun, nearly the same color 
as the crisp and curly iron-gray hair 
crowning his sun-tanned forehead. 

It was the clean-cut mask of his face 
that impressed me most, clean-cut as 
bronze—the eyes, deep brown and 
strangely brilliant, the strong, aquiline 
nose, the firm, clean-shaven mouth and 
chin. A certain quiet dignity about him 
marked him as a gentleman, an aristo- 
crat. He sat there immovable, tense, 
like a man afraid to move, staring at the 
now empty glass imprisoned in his great 
hands. 

I again picked up the Herald, while 
the tavern clock ticked toward eleven, 
and my friend, the proprietor, dozed. 

“Have some sandwiches,” suddenly 
ventured the stranger. ‘They’re fine.” 

I turned and he caught my eye with 
the eager, pleading gleam -in his own 
of a man who thirsts for somebody to 
talk to. 

“Thank you,” said I, “but I’ve just 
finished a rabbit.” 

“You’re in luck to be able to eat,” 
said he. “Drink that up, won’t you? 
And have another,” he insisted, nodding 
with a forced smile toward my half- 
empty glass of beer. 

And despite my protest, he raised one 
great hand and ordered fresh drinks, 
while with the other he lifted the plate 
of sandwiches and with slow delibera- 
tion passed them shakily toward me. 

“Steady now, old man—careful!” 
This to himself. “There you are!” he 
declared triumphantly, as the plate and 
its contents trembled down with a clat- 
ter before me. ‘‘Didn’t spill ’em, did I? 
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Nary a one. I’m as nervous as a cat 
to-night.” His mouth twitched. “It’s 
a rotten night. Fog’s as thick as cot- 
ton outside. Been in Boulogne long?” 

“About a week,” I replied. 

“Good old port, eh? Any old port’s 
good in weather like this.” 

“Have you read that?” I asked, nod- 
ding at the Herald. 

“Got as far as the headlines in the 
Matin,” he confessed. ‘Fine print 
jumped too much this morning.” 

“You speak French, then?” 
tured. 

““Naturellement, mon ami,’ he re- 
plied, in the purest of Parisian accents, 
and added, “as easily as I do English.” 

He extended his long arm, and the 
big hand shook as it gripped the bottle 
of cognac before him, trembled for a 
moment against the rim of his glass, 
and poured out a stiff drink for him. 

“Give me rough weather any time,” 
he reflected. “Fog’s the devil, but 
snow’s worse. Can’t hear, much less 
see, in snow. I know.” 

“You're right,” said I. “Here’s luck.” 

“Drink hearty,” said he, and the rim 
of his glass shivered against his white 
teeth as he drank. 

“I’m poor company,’ 


I ven- 


’ 


he apologized 
in a rich, low voice, passing his hand 
wearily over his eyes. 


’ 


“Nervous, eh?’ 

“Nervous ? Nervous? 
Look at that!” he laughed, holding out 
his hand, with the long fingers spread 
wide and trembling, for my inspection. 

“It takes grit to straighten that out, 
but I mean to get there. Got to or I’m 
done for. Last chance—understand? 
Didn’t have a drink until two o’clock 
to-day. That was going some, wasn’t 
it? I had to, that’s all. Can’t eat—can’t 
sleep.” 

“Try another sandwich,” I suggested 
cheerfully. 

“Good idea,” he declared, daubing a 
bit of mustard on a trembling slice of 
ham. 


Gee whiz! 
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“That seems to stick all right.” He 
smiled, brightening as he wiped his long, 
muscular fingers on a spotless handker-, 
chief of fine linen. 

“You'll forgive me if I write a note? 
Got to. Tried twice to-day. Guess I’m 
fit enough to get through it now.” 

“Go ahead,” said I. ‘Don’t 
me.” 

He shoved his big feet out over the 
table’s brace, drew the portfolio, pen, 
and ink lying on the next table toward 
him, and bent intently over his letter. 

When at last he finished it, he drew a 
sharp, quick breath, and, to my sur- 
prise, I saw a big tear trickle down his 
bronzed cheek and fall on the open page. 
Then he sniffed, fumbled again for his 
handkerchief, and, turning to me with a 
haggard look, confided brokenly : 

“You’re a good sort, and I’m so God- 
forsaken lonely I’ve got to talk to some- 
body, or I’ll go mad. I hope, old chap, 
what’s happened to me will never hap- 
pen to you. It'll be an easy finish for 
me now. I’ve always played square. 
You can ask any of my friends that. 
They’ll tell you that Jim Ruxton always 
played a straight game, whether it was 
baseball or. polo or boxing or sailing a 
boat.” 

“T can believe that,” said I. “You 
look like a man who has seen a lot of 


mind 


sport and athletics.’ 

“Gettin’ old,” he returned, with a sad 
“l’m nearly fifty—half a 
Look at me now—shaky, no 
wind—— I was a rattling good full 
back once. I'd be a joke if I tried it 
now, a scream for the bleachers.” 

He sank his chin in the palm of his 
big hand, and for some moments sat 
gazing at the letter, now in its envelope, 
and I saw his lip quiver. 

“That’s the last, little girl,” he mur- 
mured, seemingly unconscious of my 
presence. And whether it was the 
brandy or not, he kept on talking to 
himself, flushed to the cheek bones. 

‘That’s the last, God bless her! 


smile. cen- 


tury. 


I've 
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done my best by you, little girl. I won- 
der if you'll even read it. It'll be an 
easy finish now. No one to care, Mar- 
gie. I’m tired, dearie.” 

He ceased talking to himself, and I 
saw his gray head nod and droop 
slowly, as if he were drunk with sleep. 
Presently he roused himself; he was 
talking again—this time  inaudibly, 
though I strained my ears to catch the 
drift of what he was saying—his fists 
clenched, his eyes staring doggedly at 
the letter. Then, with a start, he 
squared back in his seat and faced me, 
a strange, determined gleam in his eyes. 

“I’m going,” he declared. “I’m go- 
ing,” he repeated tensely between his 
compressed lips, the muscles of his jaw 
working. “I’ve got to. She’s all I’ve got 
and love in the world. Perhaps she’ll 
listen to me, and there’s time. Promise 
me you won’t leave me!” he begged. “I 
know I’m asking a lot of you. She’s 
left me, old chap.” 


Instinctively his long arm reached for 
the cognac. 

“Hold on, mate,” said I. 
know what kind of a cargo of troubles 
you're carrying, but that stuff won’t do 


“T don’t 


you any good amidships.” 


The big hand halted. 

“You’re right. You’re the right sort,” 
he declared. ‘‘You talk like a sailor. I 
know a sailor when he says ‘mate.’ ” 
sailor,” “or, 
That’s all over now. I’ve 
It’s a dog’s 


“Tam a I confessed, 
rather, was. 
had enough of the sea. 
life.” 

He opened his eyes wide, his whole 
face alight. For the first time his big 
hand shot out and grasped my own ina 
grip that made me wince—and I’ve got 
a good fist myself when it comes to 
shaking hands. 

“Thank God you’re a sailer!” he 
cried. “My name is Ruxton. I’m from 
New York. I haven’t got a card. And 
yours ?” 

“Van Hooven,” said I. 
now for a wine firm in Tunis. 

8 


“I’m agent 


You'd be 
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surprised to know how much Tunisian 
wine is sold in France to-day.” 

“You talk like an American,” he Te- 
marked. - 

“I’m a Hollander, nevertheless. Born 
in The Hague, though I’ve been a lot in 
America.” 

“God’s country!” he exclaimed. 
“But give me a Dutchman for the sea. 
There’re no better sailors in the world.” 

His voice had grown firm, and 
scarcely a tremor now was visible in his 
hands; both, I knew, had ‘been steadied 
by the brandy. 

“Van Hooven,” he resumed, after 
lighting a fresh cigarette, “I’ve got a 
favor to ask of you. We're talking man 
to man. Oh, it isn’t money.” He smiled, 
noticing my reserve. “I’ve got money— 
plenty of it—and all my life I’ve had 
more than was good for me. But 
money can’t cure this,”’ tapping his coat 
over his heart. “She’s left me. I hope 
it'll never come to you—that!” 

“Your—fiancée? Your wife?’ I ven- 
tured. 

“My daughter, Van Hooven. She 
said her old daddy was a coward—God 
bless her! A coward! She’s all I’ve got 
in the world.” 

Again the tears welled into his eyes. 

“She sails for America to-morrow 
afternoon, on the Minnewaska, from 
Southampton. I believe, old chap, if— 
if I could just see her once again—per- 
haps she’d _ God! Let’s get 
out of this!” springing to his feet. “You 
won't leave me, will you? I can’t stand 
another evening alone. Let’s get out 
and get some air. I’ve got something 
to show you. It’s damned important. 
She’s down there,” with a wave of his 
hand in the direction of the port. “Five 
hundred tons, Thames measurement, of 
the best auxiliary schooner that ever 
held steam. The Nelly—know her? 
She’s mine, every foot of her. I want 
you to know her, Van Hooven. She’s a 
crackajack. Are you game for a short 
pull out to her?” 


’ 


Good 
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“To-night? In this fog?” I protested. 
. He crossed to the tavern door, opened 
it, and glanced outside. 

“Fog’s thinned out considerably,” he 
assured me, with nervous impatience. 
“Come along, old chap. I want you to 
know the Nelly.” 

Had I know then what was to hap- 
pen later! Somehow his frank sin- 
cerity had captured me. I felt, from 
his looks, from all he had said, that he 
was a thoroughbred and a gentleman. 
A bond of sympathy and -good-fellow- 
ship already lay between us—that “hail- 
fellow-well-met” camaraderie common 
among all seafaring men. Besides, I 
felt sorry for him, and this, coupled 
with his invitation to look over the 


schooner, inveigled me into consent. 

“All right,” I said. “It’s a go.” 

And we paid our score and left the 
tavern. 

It was close onto midnight as we 
made our way together down to the 


water front that skirted the great basin, 
choked with fishing smacks waiting for 
the morning tide. 

“How long since you have followed 
the sea, Van Hooven?” Ruxton asked, 
as he led me on down a familiar alley, a 
short cut to one of the lower quays. 

“Oh, some years,” I replied. “TI fin- 
ished as second engineer on a transat- 
lantic liner.” 

He gripped my arm, and he gripped 
it hard. 

“Good old stuff!” he cried. “The 
Nelly’s engines are the best money can 
buy, Glasgow made. They cost me a 
good, stiff price, but they’re worth the 
money. When you buy a thing, buy the 
best. Nothing’s too good for your own 
vessel. Give her the best, and she'll 
stand by you when you need her. Ever 
look at the new moon over your right 
shoulder? It brings good luck. I caught 
that new moon over my right shoulder 
a month ago, and I’m grateful I did.” 

“T don’t understand,” I said. 

“You will,” said he. “I'll explain it 
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all to you later.” And he quickened his 
pace. 

Old hand as I was beginning to be as 
a detective—a profession that affords 
us little good-fellowship among our fel- 
low men—I began to feel a positive 
pleastire in the society of Ruxton. 

“You'll see her in a tninute,” he an- 
nounced, as we drew past the dim glare 
of a street lamp. “She lies out there, to 
the left.” He strode ahead and halted 
at the top of an iron ladder, level with 
the quay. “Here we are. The dory’s 
below. I'll go first. And mind where 
you step. The ladder’s as slippery as 
quicksilver with slime.” 

He went first, and I followed him 
down into the dory. 

“There she is,” said he, pointing to 
starboard; and in the distance I could 
make her out, silhouetted against a star- 
less sky, as we pulled away from the 
quay. 

As we drew near the Nelly, the cur- 
rent running strong, not a voice wel- 
comed our approach. She lay ghostly 
in the mist—still as a sleeping gull. A 
single lantern glimmered above her 
foreward hatch, her short, rakish fun- 
nel marking her engines well aft. We 
were within a few yards of her now, 
pulling hard to starboard, yet not a 
word escaped Ruxton. 

“Why don’t you call out?” I cried 
over my shoulder, turning upon him. 
“Where’s the watch? Where’s your 
line?” 

“Hard to starboard now, Van Hoo- 
ven,” came his sharp reply. “Don’t get 
nervous about the line. I know where 
she is. We'll make her all right. Don’t 
you worry.” 

“Do you mean to say,” I exclaimed, 
“that there’s not a hand up to help her 
owner ?” 

We were alongside in the swirl. 

“Back water!” he shouted, springing 
to his feet, and I saw him snatch at a 
rope ladder trailing over the rail amid- 
ships. To this he clung with his big 
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hands, while I gazed at him in aston- 
ishment. 

“See here, Ruxton,” I said, with some 
heat, “what does this mean?” 

He had the dory’s line hard 4nd_fast 
in the ladder as | turned and faced him. 
“Where’s the crew?” I demanded. 

“You can search me,” came his an- 
swer. “Drunk as fiddlers, no doubt, by 
this time. Van Hooven, I don’t mind 
telling you, seeing you’re a seafaring 
man, that there’s not a soul on board. 
Oh, there was a fine row this morning! 
They threatened me. They tried to put 
the screws on me for more pay. They 
were getting more, as it was, than 
aboard any yacht I know of in commis- 
sion. It came pretty close to an old- 
fashioned mutiny. A lot of swine! 1 
told them they could go to hell, every 
man-jack of ’em—even the cook. And 
they went—in the longboat,” he added, 
as his foot steadied the ladder. “Come, 


old chap—get aboard. After you.” 


His big hand lay persuasively on my 
shoulder, and, though I confess I 
climbed that ladder with a beating heart, 
I was thrilled by a sudden and irresisti- 
ble desire to see the night’s adventure 
out. 

Of one thing I was convinced—that 
Ruxton spoke the truth. And although 
he was ignorant of my real profession, 
I could be of valuable service to 
him in seeing that he got from 
his deserters. With this in my mind, I 
swung over the rail and onto the silent 
and deserted deck of the yacht. 

After a moment’s delay, he followed. 

The first thing that caught my eye, as 
I glanced about me, was that her brass 
had been badly neglected; even in the 
misty light, it showed a thick coat of 
verdigris. And the on the lee 
side, where we stood, was covered with 
a fine layer of cinders that crunched un- 
der our feet as Ruxton led the way to 
the companionway door of the main 
cabin.  Flinging the door, he 
reached for an electric button at the 


I knew 
justice 


deck 


open 
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head of the stairs. It clicked under his 
thumb, and the cabin below flashed into 
light, a luxurious square cabin, finished 
in mahogany and expensively furnished. 

“Sit down,” said he, indicating an 
armchair drawn up to the center table, 
which was littered with bills and re- 
ceipts. “We deserve a nip after that 
pull.” He crossed to a corner cupboard, 
extracted a decanter of whisky, and re- 
marked casually, as he turned to me 
with the decanter in his hand—a hand 
now as steady as a rock—‘*Van Hooven, 
are you game for Southampton with 
me to-night ?” 

I looked up at him, dumfounded. 

“You’re sober, I believe, Ruxton,” I 
finally managed to say. ‘Don’t talk like 
a fool.” 

“I’m neither a fool nor drunk,” came 
his even reply. “Game or not?” he 
cried, smashing his clenched fist down 
on the table. “I tell you, we’ve got to 
make Southampton before noon, and 
you're going! It won’t be the first time 
two men have handled a boat. You'll 
find her fires banked and enough steam 
in her to give you little trouble,” he 
went on, before I could put in a word. 
“And as far as navigating her is con- 
cerned, it isn’t the first time, Van Hoo- 
ven, I’ve taken the Nelly’s wheel across 
the Channel.” 

The devil-may-care rashness of the 
idea, and his dictatorial tone, made me 
half rise from my chair. 

“I’m not a fool, either,” I declared. 
“Have you any idea what you’re pro- 
posing? Boulogne to Folkestone, even 
though it were possible—leaving out of 
consideration the risk of collision on a 
night like this—would be bad enough. 
But Boulogne to Southampton! Five 
times the distance! You’re crazy! For- 
give me if I’m frank, but you are. 
Granted we do get there, what will you 
do with her?” 

“Get another crew for her,” said he. 
“Only I’ll know what I’m getting this 
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time, There’s no lack of good crews to 
be had in England.” 

“Come,” said J. “I’ll take a look at 
your engines if it pleases you. And 
then into the dory—both of us. It’s late 
and I must be getting ashore. 
some clients to see early.” 

“You’re welcome to the dory—if you 
can find her,” he replied calmly, filling 
the glasses. “I cut her loose as I came 
aboard.” 

“You cut her loose! What’s that you 
say? You cut her loose? How the devil 
are we to get ashore?” 

“You may have noticed the four life- 
boats,” he returned, “as you came 
aboard, but no man alone can handle 
their davits and lower, and I don’t in- 
tend to lend a hand until we have 
dropped anchor off Southampton.” 

I braced back in my chair, and for 
some moments neither of us exchanged 
a word. 

Finally he spoke. 

“Do you know what it means to me?” 
he cried hoarsely, striding toward me 
and bending over me with a gleam of 
desperation in his eyes. “She’s all I’ve 
got in the world. I must see her, I tell 
you. It’s my last chance. I tell you 
you've got to help me! I’ve got you 
here under false pretenses, Van Hoo- 
ven, and I acknowledge it, but I’m des- 
perate. O God!” he moaned, and his 
voice broke. “Help me, Van Hooven, 
for God’s sake! Help me! If it’s 
money you want, you can name your 
price. It’s my last chance. If she sails, 
I know what it means. I’ll never, never 
see her again—my poor baby!” He cov- 
ered his face with his hands. 

“T’m not a cad, Ruxton,” said I. “I 
don’t want your money.” 

He paced before me, his big hands 
sunk deep in his pockets, his breath 
coming in short gasps, while I sat there, 
the blood throbbing in my temples, be- 
wildered by the whole series of events. 
If ever I saw desperation in a man’s 
eye, I saw it in his, 


I’ve got’ 


“You’re not a coward, Van Hooven, 
I hope,” he broke in hotly, halting be- 
neath the lamp. 

His shot told. 

“Come,” said I, rising with a jerk of 
my head. ‘Show me her engines.” 

He sprang toward my chair, grasping 
me by both shoulders. 

“That’s game talk!” he half shouted. 
““‘We’ve no time to lose. It’s a go, then? 
You'll stand by me, Van Hooven?” 

“Yes, it’s a go,” said I. “I'll stand by 
you.” 

“Thank you,” intervened a woman’s 
voice back of my chair. “Mr. van 
Hooven is too loyal a gentleman to have 
refused us.” 

I sprang to my feet, turned, and faced 
the speaker; dumfounded as I gazed at 
her. Ruxton neither moved nor uttered 
a syllable. I stood staring at a slender, 
dark-haired young woman, with a pale 
face, whose large black eyes looked into 
mine appealingly, and whose lips were 
set in a peculiar smile that did not relax 
until I half recovered my self-posses- 
sion and opened my own lips in an ex- 
clamation. The next instant I found 
myself stammering an apology, for 
Ruxton laid his hand firmly on my 
shoulder, and said with a low laugh: 

“Forgive me, Nell. I confess I had 
quite forgotten you. Van Hooven, al- 
low me to present you to my wife.” 

She held out her hand, and again the 
smile crept to the corners of her lips 
and widened, revealing her perfect 
teeth. She grasped my proffered hand 
firmly, plainly amused at my embar- 
rassment. Embarrassment! Would that 
it had been simply embarrassment! For 
I confess that the sudden apparition of 
the woman before me _had set my heart 
thumping and sent a cold chill down my 
spine. Why had Ruxton kept her pres- 
ence aboard a secret? Why had she 
noiselessly entered the cabin? And 
when? These were the first thoughts 
that flashed through my mind. 

“How do you do?” she murmured, in 
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a cool, soft voice, regarding me intently 
from under lowered eyelids. I noted 
that her slim figure was clothed in a 
well-cut tailor gown of plain black, the 
gown of a woman of refinement and 
good taste. 

“Madam,” I managed to stammer, 
and bowed as she released my hand. 

Then I turned to Ruxton. He was 
gazing at the smoldering butt of a ciga- 
rette pinched between his great thumb 
and forefinger. Suddenly he tossed it 
hissing into the dregs of his glass, and 
started to speak, but checked himself. 

“Do you consider that you have been 
frank with me?” I demanded, clearing 
my throat. 

As I spoke, the woman turned away 
from me, slowly crossed the cabin floor, 
and stood with her back to us, gazing 
out of a dark porthole. There was 
something in her silence and her man- 
ner that I did not like. 

“You're quite right,” finally came his 
reply; ‘quite right, Van Hooven. Oh, 
I thoroughly agree with you. As you 
imply, it would have seemed—what 
shall we say?—more natural, had I 
mentioned my wife’s presence aboard.” 

“Tt seems to me it would have,’ I 
said bluntly. ‘“Aboard of a deserted 
vessel—under the circumstances % 

“What difference can my wife’s pres- 
ence make to you?” he retorted, lifting 
his head with a sudden jerk. 

“Don’t be silly, Jim,” she intervened, 





without turning her head. ‘Please, 
Jim!’ Her voice now betrayed her 


nervousness. “Jim, I beg of you!” 

And with this she turned, recrossed 
to where we stood by the cabin table, 
and raised her dark eyes appealingly to 
mine. 

“Mr. van Hooven,” said she, “we’re 
in great trouble.” 

“Nell! I forbid you—Nell!” he broke 
in, lifting a clenched fist. 

She caught her breath, and for a mo- 
ment was silent. 
“Mr. van Hooyen is thoroughly cog- 
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nizant of the facts,” he whipped out 
brusquely. ‘There is no need of your 
referring to them. We have.no time to 
lose, I tell you.” 

“T have a right to speak of my own 
child,” she cried, lifting her pretty 
head bravely. 

“Nell!” 

I saw a devilish gleam of rage leap 
to his eyes, then he sprang past me, 
and I firmly believe that, had I not 
gripped his arm, he would have struck 
her. She stood motionless, gazing at 
him, wide-eyed, with compressed lips. 

“Jim,” she murmured. ‘Jim 3 

He dropped his arms helplessly to his 
side, shrugged his shoulders, gave a 
short laugh, thrust his hands into his 
pockets, and strode over to the locker. 

“Mr. van Hooven,” she whispered, 
so close to my ear that I felt her warm 
breath, “quick, I beg of you! For God’s 
sake, don’t let him drink now—not an- 
other drop, do you hear? He’s been hit- 
ting brandy, hasn’t he? Don’t lie to me 
—I know. Quick, Mr. van Hooven!” 

I knew then that I had misjudged 
her. 

“Ruxton,” I shouted, as he swung 
open the door of the locker, “let that 
stuff alone, do you hear? I’m asking 
you a favor now—come, show me her 
engines.” 

To my relief and hers, he closed the 





door and the locker. 

“You’re right,” said he, with a slow 
smile, and a moment later he led the 
way to the engines, leaving Mrs. Rux- 
ton in the cabin. 

For all of half an hour, I examined 
as carefully as I could what I had to 
handle. I found that her engines were 
of the type usual in vessels of her class, 
and as familiar to me as her furnaces, 
in which the fires had been left well 
banked, and adjacent to which her main 
bunker offered plenty of fine coal and 
two iron wheelbarrows. It was the coal 
we got at first, stacking a good supply 
in front of the furnace doors. He 
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worked like a demon, after stripping to 
the waist. Under the electric light I 
saw the play of his great muscles. He 
had the typical back of a fighter, and I 
knew then that I would have been no 
match for him had things taken an ugly 
turn. 

During the coal handling—and the 
stoking, for my part, since he was a 
useless hand at spreading a concave bed 
—I was busy between the stokehole and 
the engines, oiling where she needed it 
and watching her steam gauge, while 
her furnaces glowed under forced draft. 
When I finally announced “steam up,” I 
never saw a man more relieved. 

“Van Hooven,” said he, grasping my 
hand, “I’ll never forget you for this.” 

“Forget it,” said I. “Any compli- 
ments you can save for our arrival, if 
there is to be an arrival. I must get at 
her donkey engines and up with her 
anchors. Stay here and watch her fires. 
Give her a shovelful now and then as 
best you can.” 

I never knew a donkey engine to 
work when wanted. We young en- 
gineers on the liners used to spend days 
over them, humoring, greasing, repack- 
ing leaking steam fittings; and though 
the Nelly’s were of a lighter type than 
a liner’s, it was another good half hour 
before I had her anchors up, her lights 
lit, and Ruxton on the bridge. 

“Good luck, old man, and God bless 
you!” he called down to me as I left 
him at the wheel. 

I hurried back to the engine room, 
gave her fresh coal, and waited for his 
signal to go ahead. I did not have to 
wait long; the bell struck with a sharp, 
insistent clang. I pulled the lever. Her 
pistons rose and fell with a wheeze, and 
the comforting thump-thump of her 
screw reached my ears. 

We were off! A glance at the gauge, 
and back to my fires. 

I was too much under the strain of 
work and excitement to think much of 
collisions or running aground; or of 


where we were going, or how we were 
going; or of Ruxton, his wife, and their 
daughter, whom we were straining 
every nerve and muscle to reach before 
the Minnewaska sailed. I stoked and 
watched—watched and stoked 

Suddenly came a long wail from his 
siren, and I knew, judging from the 
short, ten-second intervals between his 
blasts, that we were in a dense fog, any 
moment of which might bring disaster. 
Twice he gave me the signal “dead 
slow.” Then his siren ceased and I got 
“dead ahead.” 

Thus the night wore on. 

I was beginning to feel the strain 
from lame arms, fatigue, and an ach- 
ing back. What was at the bottom of 
the daughter’s renunciation of her fa- 
ther I wondered. Drink? Gambling? 
A refusal of consent to her marriage? 
I began now to entertain these vague 
surmises during breathing spells. 

About three o’clock, I ran up the iron 
stairs and shoved open the door giving 
on the deck, for a breath of air. As I 
did so, I halted in surprise. The figure 
approaching me in a full suit of yellow 
tarpaulins, the face half hidden under 
a sou’wester, did not possess the sea 
legs of a sailor, or the height of Rux- 
ton. As it drew nearer, I saw a small, 
white hand shoot out of the long sleeve 
of the tarpaulin jacket and grip the 
deck rail for support—for the Nelly 
was pitching badly—while the right 
hand steadied a steaming coffee bowl. 
Then I recognized Mrs. Ruxton, and 
ran forward to help her. 

“T’ve brought you this,” said she. 
“You must be exhausted. I would have 
come to you sooner, Mr. van Hooven, 
but he wouldn’t let me leave the bridge. 
Oh, I wanted to come to you! I—I 
wanted to tell you—so much—so much 
that you must know—that I feel you 
will understand—about Margaret.” 

“Your daughter ?” 

She nodded in silence, as I relieved 
her of the steaming bowl. 
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“Come below,” said I. “I must watch 
my fires.” 

“IT dare not. He’s sober now, thank 
God! The bridge sobered him—it al- 
ways does. I mustn’t stay here,” she 
went on brokenly, covering her face 
with her hands. ‘He’s insanely jealous. 
Ah, you don’t know him. Drink that, 
quick.” 

I drank the coffee. 

“Throw the bowl into the sea,” she 
pleaded. “I don’t want it kicking 
around here. He doesn’t even know I 
have come to you.” 

I tossed the empty bowl over the rail. 

“You feel better, don’t you?” she 
whispered softly. 

“Ves,” said I. “You were kind to 
think of me. I needed that coffee.” 

“Think of you? Think of you?” she 
breathed tensely. “I shall think of you, 
Mr. van Hooven, all my life!” 

Impulsively she drew my hand up 
and pressed it to her lips. Her oilskins 
were soaking wet from her vigil on the 
bridge, but it was not the moisture of 
the sea that dampened my hand. 

I dared not remain a moment longer 
away from my fires. 

“You must go,” said 1, ‘at once.” 

She raised her dark eyes, shaded by 
the stiff sou’wester, to mine. The ges- 
ture was unmistakable—the pale face, 
the uplifted chin, the lips scarcely three 
inches from my own. 

Go!” I commanded. “Go back to 
him on the bridge. I can’t stay here— 
my fires will be done for. We’ll—we’ll 
talk of things later. We'll talk about 
the truth of all this, Mrs. Ruxton. Go, 
I beg of you.” 

“I’m going,” she murmured re- 
luctantly. 

“Which door?” I asked, as I steadied 
her forward. 

“The next,” she returned faintly. “It 
leads to the bridge.” 

I wrenched it open and she disap- 
peared within. Then I rushed back to 
my fires. At last gray dawn began to 
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pale through the ventilating transoms 
above the heaving pistons, while the 
Nelly rose and fell in a choppy sea. 
Then the telephone trilled and I rushed 
to the receiver. 

‘“‘Land‘ahead !” came Ruxton’s hoarse 
voice from the bridge. “How are you 
standing it, Van Hooven?” 

“T’m all right, sir,” I answered. 

I heard him laugh as he hung up the 
receiver. But the word “sir” had come 
back to me out of the old days in- 
stinctively. For the moment I had for- 
gotten that I was not speaking to my 
superior officer. 

Again I ran up the iron stairs, shoved 
open the engine-room door, and glanced 
out; and there, to my relief, beyond in 
the sunlit haze, lay the fresh, green rim 
of England. 


Anchored off Southampton, it took 
little arguing on my part, over Our hasty 
pot of coffee, to convince the Ruxtons 
that to land in a lifeboat would excite 
suspicion. As it happened, we hailed a 
Lyndhurst fisherman, stifled any over- 
curiosity on his part by a generous fee, 
reached Southampton in his smack be- 
fore noon, found that the Minnewaska 
did not sail until late that afternoon, 
and made our way to the hotel in which 
their daughter was stopping. 

What I had supposed would happen 
did. There was a hurried conversation 
between the mother and father in the 
hotel corridor, while I withdrew dis- 
creetly to the smoking room, It was 
Mrs. Ruxton who went in search of her 
daughter first—there is nothing like a 
mother to bring about a reconciliation. 
Presently Ruxton joined me in the 
smoking room, too nervous to talk 
much, pacing before me, and constantly 
snapping out -his watch. 

“Ten minutes,” he kept repeating. 
“Ten minutes, Van Hooven. Think, in 
ten minutes I am to go up to her—my 
baby! Jove, it seems so long to wait!” 
And again he glanced at his watch. 
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, I have seen a man waiting in the 
outer office of a great physician for an 
interview that he knew meant to him 
life or death. As I looked at Ruxton, 
he reminded me of that poor fellow 
awaiting his verdict—the restless pac- 
ing, the muscles of his jaw twitching 
under the strain. The minutes must 
have seemed like hours to him. There 
is, after all, nothing worse than mental 


suffering. I thought, too, as I watched. 


him, of his wife. Her lot was far from 
an easy one with him, and I pitied her 
from the bottom of my heart. 

Never shall I forget his look as he 
left me in the smoking room and went 
off to see his daughter; the look of a 
man who, I saw plainly, feared the re- 
sult of an interview for which he had 
risked his life, mine, and his ship’s, in 
a night’s run that nobody but a fool 
would haye proposed, and that nothing 
short of a miracle—in the fog, short- 
handed as we were—could have accom- 


plished safely. 

And there I sat and waited for him; 
one hour, in which I anxiously weighed 
his chances of reconciliation; two, be- 
guiled by fainter hope; and ten minutes 
during which I interviewed the clerk 
and the hotel people, who were, to my 


stupefaction, in total ignorance of 
either James Ruxton, his wife, or his 
daughter. And that was the last I saw 
of ‘“Ruxton” for many a long month to 
come. Mrs. Ruxton, too, had vanished. 


The ensuing details of the recovery 
of the stolen Nelly by her owner, the 
real James Ruxton; my arrest as an 
accomplice, and my acquittal; the story 
of the desertion of the crew in revenge 
for the dismissal of a drunken mate, 
during Mr. Ruxton’s absence in Paris 
on the afternoon of the night we 
boarded her; of Mr. Ruxton’s chance 
acquaintance with Emile Courtois, alias 
“Ganning,” alias “William Sanderson,” 
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the forger—a French subject long 
wanted by the police—a bar ac- 
quaintanceship that ripened into friend- 
ship and a fortnight’s invitation aboard 
the Nelly, Courtois insisting on staying 
aboard the yacht during his host’s ab- 
sence; Courtois’ arrest on landing in 
Australia, his extradition, and his trial 
in Boulogne—all these things have been 
too exhaustively dwelt upon in the press 
to need further comment from me. 

And the woman? Strange as it may 
seem, she was really his wife; beyond 
this, he stubbornly refused any informa- 
tion both as to her and as to her where- 
abouts. They had wisely parted on en- 
tering the corridor of the hotel. It was 
this parting that I had mistaken for the 
“mother’s” decision to see “her daugh- 
ter’’ first. 

Not being in our profession, the name 
of Milly Sanderson—“Diamond Milly” 
—means nothing to you. At the mo- 
ment of our arrival in Southampton, 
orders were being issued from Amster- 
dam for her arrest in connection with 
an important diamond robbery. She is 
still at large. I can hear her voice now 
—‘“Think of you? I shall think of you, 
Mr. van Hooven, all my life!” 

When sentence of ten years’ penal 
servitude had been passed upon him, 
monsieur le président, of the Cour 
d’Assises, asked him if he had any- 
thing to say. 

Calm, erect, standing a head taller in 
the prisoner’s box than the two guards 
in charge of him, he turned to the court. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “I should like 
to be permitted to affirm personally the 
innocence of an able seaman and a capa- 
ble engineer—Mr. van Hooven.” 

He shot me a friendly nod, and the 
muscles of his face relaxed for an in- 
stant in a brave attempt to smile. Then 
they took him away, and the door back 
of the tribune closed upon him—game 
to the end, 





























Aliens 
By Edna L. Snyder 


|™ sorry I must leave you, but I hear the wind a-blowing 

And I must be up and going because it calls to me! 
Your hand, friend! How I like you, and I’d like to know you better, 
But I hear the wind a-singing across the open sea! 


I like your town, your people; they’re all so neat and clever. 
You’ve got a niche for every shrine, a name for every saint. 

Yes, it’s mighty wise and wonderful, a whole world crowded in it, 
But the wind is on the waters and your city makes me faint. 


There’s beauty all about you, heaped up and overflowing ; 

You can smite upon your breast and cry: “Behold the gods I wrought!” 
I came in search of learning, I found it and I leave it— 

The wind is on the waters! You can have the things I bought. 


The light waves dance and quiver upon the sunny ocean; 

Like little sprites with foam-flecked hair, they laugh and call to me. 
I’m glad I came to know you, friend; I’d like to know you better; 
3ut I hear the wind a-singing across the open sea! 





I came for quiet here, because they told me 
A tired brain must ease its load some way. 
An aimless journey on an aimless roadway 
I travel all the day. 


From lofty peaks with shoulders scarfed in cloud mist 
I have gazed downward on the eagle’s flight, 

And from the valley I have felt my smallness 

Lost in an August night. 


Ten thousand watching stars, ten thousand flowers, 
The stream, the height, the highway, and the field, 
All lured me once, but I have lost the powers 

To feel the charms they wield. 


I miss the music of the wheels of Labor! 
I crave the busy marching of men’s feet! 
And, oh, to see again my fellow toilers 

In some vast, crowded street! 




















ZNE May morning of the last 
year, as the iridescent mists 
were rolling away from the 
lawns and copses of Central 
Park, still sleepy with dew, a 
strange figure suddenly, made its ap- 
pearance at the Seventh Avenue en- 
trance, and passed in to the fresh green 
silence. It was as yet quite early. The 
cars still had an all-night look about 
them, and only here and there a for- 
lorn figure that had risen too early, or 
stayed up too late, stood out in spectral 
emphasis upon the empty, echoing 
streets. Inside the park, a sprinkling 
of nocturnal visitors still dozed upon 
the benches, or lay stretched upon the 
grass; and here and there an early 
worm was reading a morning paper. 
The habitual early-morning horseman 
would once in a while canter by, or a 
negro pass to his work on an ancient 
bicycle. 

There was as yet hardly any one suf- 
ficiently awake to mark the apparition 
of young Septimus Maugan as he 
glided, little more material than the 
morning mist, along the pathways of the 
park; a figure scarcely less weird and 
enigmatical than the young man who 
carried the banner with the strange de- 
vice in Longfellow’s poem. 

But Septimus Maugan carried no 
banner. Instead, under one arm he car- 








ried a five-cent loaf, under the other a 
fifty-cent bottle of California claret; 
and protruding from a side pocket was 
a bulky roll of paper, a book of—un- 
published—verses. 

Septimus was a tall, slim lad about 
nineteen, with good shoulders and a 
springy walk. He had a long, rather 
Hamletlike face, fine eyes, dreamy and 
yet at the same time alert and humor- 
ous, and quite a quantity of long, Liszt- 
shaped hair. If you can imagine such 
an anomaly nowadays, he looked as if 
he might be a poetical college boy. 

As he swung along, with his supple 
stride, he seemed to take a quite orig- 
inal delight in the morning sky and the 
morning air, as if they had happened 
in the world for the first time. Not a 
bird or a spray of blossom escaped his 
eager young eyes, and, as he walked, he 
threw up his chin and laughed, and mur- 
mured snatches of song to himself; and 
especially you might have caught the 
words, “Free, free, free!” 

Presently he came to a halt in a se- 
cluded corner of the park, where, on a 
knoll of lawn, a particularly inviting tree 
offered passers-by its morning shadow. 
Accepting the invitation, Septimus 


seated himself comfortably with his 
back against its trunk, and looked out 
with entire satisfaction upon the glitter- 
ing green about him. 
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“T have now,” he said aloud, “all the 
comforts of Omar Khayyam’s paradise, 
except one—I have ‘A Book of Verses 
Underneath the Bough’—a Book of 
Verses none the less dear to me, per- 
haps even none the. less good, because 
they have been rejected by the publish- 
ers; and a ‘Bough’ none the less real and 
green for growing in Central Park; ‘A 
Jug of Wine,’ ‘A Loaf of Bread,’ all the 
better for not being imported.” And as 
he spoke, he placed the bottle of Cali- 
fornia claret securely on the grass at 
one side of him, and the five-cent loaf 
on the other. 

“Yes,” he continued; “nothing is 
lacking but ‘Thou’! However,” look- 
ing at his dollar watch, which still re- 
mained to him, the only kind of watch 
we can never lose, “it is only half past 
six, a little early to expect her yet. Also, 
perhaps, a little early for claret,” he 
added presently, as he deftly pushed in 
the cork of the bottle with a strong 
finger. “But Omar’s instructions are 
imperative—the red rose of dawn must 
be greeted with drafts of the red wine. 
‘Come, fill the cup.’ But alas! I have 
no cup—— Well, the dawn must be 
content with my drinking to her out of 
the bottle.” 

So Septimus lifted up his eyes and 
lips to the morning sky and drank to 
the risen day in the red wine of Cali- 
fornia. Then, with his pocketknife, he 
sawed off a thick slice from his loaf of 
bread, and as it and the claret made 
somewhat sour acquaintance in his 
morning stomach, he murmured: 
“Would you forget a woman—drink red 

wine, 
Would you remember her—then drink red 
wine, 
Is your heart breaking just to see her face? 
Gaze deep within this mirror of—red wine.” 

Septimus had, the afternoon before, 
abruptly, decided upon a change in his 
way of life. He was the son of a well- 
to-do dry-goods man, and for three 
years had been a clerk in his father’s 
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countinghouse, supposedly “learning the 
business.” But Septimus’ mother had 
been a little Frenchwoman with ro- 
mantic eyes, and it is to be feared that 
to her account must be laid the fact 
of Septimus’ being that saddest of all 
family disappointments—a poet. 

To the bewilderment of his father, 
and others engaged in it, Septimus 
didn’t take to the dry-goods business. 
Why a promising young man should 
prefer literature to the dry-goods busi- 
ness, and books of poems to books of 
account, I do not pretend to explain. 
But the phenomenon occasionally hap- 
pened, and it had happened in the case 
of Septimus Maugan. His relatives 
shook their heads over such unheard-of 
tastes, and that mysterious entity, “the 
firm,” of which his father was only 
one, though the chief member, couldn’t 
make young Mr. Septimus out at all. It 
was not merely his incorrigible idleness, 
and his absorption in other tasks than 
those allotted to him, that the firm occa- 
sionally murmured at; it had, yester- 
day, even made a formal protest against 
his personal appearance—his Liszt- 
shaped hair, his soft, silk necktie, his 
romantic hat. The firm had mildly re- 
quested him to try and look a little more 
like a young dry-goods man! 

Septimus had taken the affront as a 
compliment, had declared that he would 
die first, and had flung out of his fa- 
ther’s countinghouse never to return. 
For him in future, eat or starve, life 
should be the life poetic, the life for 
which he was born. After all, the needs 
of the poetic life were few. Had not 
the great Persian tabulated them in a 
formula so simple that the poorest poet 
could apply it: 

A Book of Verses underneath the Bough, 

A Jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread—and Thou 
Beside me, singing in the wilderness— 

O, wilderness were Paradise enow! 

So Septimus, half seriously, half hu- 
morously, had decided to celebrate his 
first day of freedom by an up-to-date 
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application of Omar’s famous quota- 
tion. As for the days to follow, had he 
not a book of unpublished verses under 
his arm, wherewith to buy his simple 
necessities, the “Loaf of Bread” and 
the “Jug of Wine”? The “Bough” was 
given free by the city authorities—but 
“Thou”—ah, where was “Thou”? 

Pending the arrival of “Thou,” Sep- 
timus unrolled his manuscript, and read 
his own poems half aloud with much 
feeling and intense pleasure, only turn- 
ing aside from them now and again to 
drink red wine and munch his loaf of 
bread in obedience to the master’s com- 
mand. This reading of his poems gave 
him not only esthetic and personal 
satisfaction ; it also gave him a profound 
sense of security in a world which, how- 
ever inclement to other poets, could not, 
he felt certain, allow the poet of such 
verses to starve. 

As he read, as poets will, he half for- 
got his surroundings, keeping only the 
sense of the fresh green and the morn- 
ing sky, oblivious of the occasional 
passer-by who eyed curiously the odd 
young figure under the tree, murmuring 
musically to himself. But presently he 
was aroused from his reverie by a tiny 
figure with bright eyes, a great brush- 
like tail, and quaintly beseeching paws. 
It was a park squirrel, foraging for pea- 
nuts. Septimus looked up. 

“An omen,” he said, laughing whim- 
sically to himself. “Like Orpheus, I 
attract the very animals with the sound 
of my voice. If I am not careful, I 
shall have these rocks and trees coming 
a-begging for my autograph. 

“Little creature,” he continued, “you 
are my first disciple. I haven’t a pea- 
nut in the world. Omar quite forgot to 
mention peanuts.” 

At that moment a barefoot urchin 
passed by, intent on any entertaining 
mischief that might come his way, and 
Septimus hailed him. 

“Go and buy me five cents’ worth of 
peanuts,” he said, giving him the neces- 
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sary nickel. “And if you come back 
with them in safety, I will give you ten 
cents.” ; 
The urchin disappeared in a flash, 
and it seemed scarcely more than a flash 
ere he returned. Meanwhile, the squir- 
rel got what fun he could out of a crust 
of bread; and on the arrival of the 
peanuts, he and Septimus became fast 
friends for the day. 
The park was now beginning to wake 
up to its daily business as a public park. 
The benches began to fill, and the 
passers-by became more frequent. A 
keeper, or an occasional policeman, blos- 
somed here and there on the asphalt 
walks; and presently began the beau- 
tiful morning procession of smart young 
typewriters and “salesladies,” like a 
morning stream of morning-glories, 
swiftly, and yet in maiden meditation, 
on their way to meet—nine ‘o’clock 
Septimus lost interest in his manu- 
script as this tide of enchantment set 
in, and he watched it in silence, watched 
it for “Thou”—only occasionally mur- 
muring to himself a line from one of his 
unpublished poems: “The Girls That 
Never Can be Mine.” 
“The girls that never can be mine! 
In every lane and street 

I hear a voice that sounds like Thine, 
The patter of small feet. 
Straightway I follow fleet. 

O love, alas! .hey are not thine 
They are not half so sweet. 

And, even worse, they are not mine!” 

“Thou” was evidently not an early 
riser; and, as Septimus thought it over, 
and watched that pretty tide of morn- 
ing-glories, he was glad that she was 
not. 

Soon those flowers commonly called 
babies began to dot the lawn and run 
up and down the green slopes, watched 
by the proud, wistful eyes of young 
mothers. Septimus, too, watched them 
with hardly less affectionate, attention. 
He liked looking at them even more 
than at the beautiful “salesladies.” And 
his eyes were not lost either upon the 
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mothers or the babies. There is nothing 
in the world so vain as a girl baby of 
three years old, no such consummate 
flirt. You have but to look at her for 
her to put on all the airs of a finished 
coquette. Such a young Eve had for 
some time been running up and down 
the green bank on which our Central 
Park Omar was seated, and each time 
she ran up or down, she looked through 
the corner of her eye roguishly to see if 
her feat had been appreciated by the big 
gentleman sitting under the tree, who 
was so evidently in love with her. 

Septimus, observing her wiles, pre- 
tended to be indifferent, and soon a lit- 
tle blond, blue-eyed creature, hardly big- 
ger than his squirrel, was touching his 
arm and looking up into his face with 
all the confidence of her divine inno- 
cence. A little voice said: 

“Are you the weather man?” 

And, as she said this, Septimus’ heart 
smote him, for he was absolutely out of 
candy. 

However, that young urchin who had 
been the peanut messenger, having by 
this time consumed his ten-eents in such 
dissipations as were to be bought for 
the money, was at the moment hovering 
near, with an eye to further business. 
Septimus hailed him. 

“Run as fast as you can and bring 
a half a pound of candy, and I will give 
you fifteen cents when you get back.” 

Once more the urchin was gone in a 
flash, and in a flash returned; and Sep- 
timus and the three-year-old Eve were 
fast friends till a smiling, appreciative 
young [rishwoman felt it was time to 
end the flirtation by wheeling a much 
candified young lady home in a mail 
cart, from which cries and sobs of fare- 
well resounded for some _ distance 
through the green boughs. 

After Baby Eve had gone, Septimus 
felt lonely for a little while, but soon 
a sadder and a wiser group of three— 
two women and a man—arrested his 
attention. They belonged to that non- 
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descript class for which there seems to 
be no other word than “respectable.” 
They were not working people, and yet 
they were. One might say they be- 
longed to the upper-lower middle class, 
the class that gives us our foremen and 
forewomen, and an occasional chauf- 
feur. They made a somewhat uncom- 
fortable group, but not a really sad 
one. They were too middle class to be 
sad. The man had evidently been drink- 
ing overnight, and his wife and mother 
had, with the best intentions, brought 
him out into the morning park—to hear 
the birds. 

The mother was a dear old lady with 
almost entire innocence of the situa- 
tion. The wife was pretty, but a little 
peaked—with sitting up waiting, one 
might surmise, for the Omar Khayyam 
footfall on the stairs. The man—a 
good-looking fellow enough, except for 
a certain common conceit in himself, 
which is a mark of his class—sat silent 
and morose, vouchsafing scarcely a 
grunt to the somewhat overacted de- 
light of his companions in the vernal 
prospect that surrounded them. For 
some reason, he seemed to have lost 
interest in birds, and when asked for the 
name of that tree, he seemed entirely 
disinclined to give it. 

Presently the mother’s voice floated 
up to Septimus under his tree: “Don’t 
you think a nice cup of strong tea 
would be good for you, John?” 

John seemed to take as little interest 
in a nice, strong cup of tea as he did in 
the flowers and trees of Central Park. 
His wife gently shook her head at her 
mother-in-law. That was not the way. 

Presently the mother, who seemed to 
be one of those lovable, innocent per- 
sons entirely without that guile which 
is tact, essayed again. 

“Perhaps, John,” she said, turning to 
a fruiterer’s paper bag at her side, “per- 
haps you would like a peach?” 

This seemed really too much for 
John. At least, it aroused him, and he 
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looked at his mother with a sad, stern 
look, as much as to say that the eating 
of peaches was a weakness, even a vice, 
for which he had no sympathy whatso- 
ever. 

Humbly in the wrong, the mother 
subsided, and silence once more fell 
upon the group, till presently John 
turned to his wife. 

“Give me some money,” he said. 

She looked at him straight and cold 
and yet pitiful, and gave him half a 
dollar. The mother had not noticed 
this proceeding. Her pure old heart 
was occupied with this rare holiday of 
hers in the park. “It is an ill wind * 

So when John, with strange sudden- 
ness, recovered from his inertia and 
sped toward the Seventh Avenue en- 
trance to the park, the mother asked in 
all ignorance: ‘Where is John going?” 
and the wife answered: “He has gone 
to send a telegram. He will be back in 
a moment.” 

And John returned presently in a 
much more genial mood, and, seating 
himself, took a flask from his pocket 
and drank. 

And the mother, once more diplo- 
matic, said: “You seem better now, 
John, but do you think that whisky is 
good for you? Don’t you think it would 
do you good to have a little walk? I 
know how it is. You’ve been working 
too hard. You need a change. What do 
you say, Mary? Suppose we go and see 
the animals! They might cheer you up 
a little.” 

As John was by this time in a more 
accommodating mood, the proposition 
seemed less fantastic than it would have 
seemed a few minutes before. Even 
now it did not seem exactly to fascinate 
him. However, as a concession to the 
two sad women who loved him, John 





went—to see the animals. 

Septimus had watched the little 
drama with all the sinister intelligence 
of youth. As it moved away drearily 


to see the animals, he said to himself, 
moralizing thus: 

“Poor fellow! You give me distaste- 
fully, and, of course, quite unneces- 
sarily, the symbol of the false Omarian, 
the man who has taken Omar Khay- 
yam’s name in vain, and misunderstood 
and misapplied his many-sided philoso- 
phy. You, ‘poor John,’ who must now? 
for your sins, wearily gaze at what your 
dear mother calls ‘the animals’—you 
have, apparently, assimilated only one- 
fourth of that quotation which is the 
master philosophy—you have remem- 
bered the ‘Jug of Wine’ and forgotten 
the rest. Like so many followers of 
Omar, you forgot the ‘Loaf of Bread,’ 
forgot the ‘Book of Verses,’ and more 
than forget—nay, insult and despite- 
fully use—the faithful ‘Thou’ at your 
elbow, who would die for your sake.” 

Now as Septimus eloquently pro- 
nounced the word “Thou,” soliloquizing 
dramatically as his manner was, an old 
man who had been observing him for 
some time with a sad, amused ex- 
pression—a shabby, distinguished, 
white-haired old man, with that unmis- 
takable face which we call “the map of 
Ireland’—rose from his bench and ad- 
vanced toward him up the slope. Sep- 
timus smiled him an invitation, and as 
the old man arrived “beneath the 
Bough,” he made a courtly gesture to 
Septimus, after thé manner of his won- 
derful race, and, speaking in perfect 
Irish, said: 

“Young sir, I would not disturb your 
studies, but I confess to a curiosity as 
to the subject of them.” 

“T,” answered Septimus, with a smile 
in which the “Jug of Wine” was _ be- 
ginning to predominate over the “Loaf 
of Bread,” “I am a disciple of Omar 
Khayyam, and to-day is his birthday.” 

“Omar—what?” asked the Irishman. 

“St. Omar, don’t you know?” 

‘Do you mean where the priests come 
from?” asked the old man, who, like 
all his countrymen, was a devout Cath- 
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olic, with a far-away cousin at St. 
Omer. 

“The very same,” answered Septimus. 

“And ’tis him you are celebrating?” 

“It is, indeed.” 

“Ah, he was a great Irishman!” 

“Won’t you drink to him, too?” 

“On your life, I will i 

And so old Tim Mulligan, who had 
been, he explained, the champion mid- 
dleweight of his day, though now grown 
old and fallen upon evil days, set the 
bottle of California claret to his lips 
and drank. He put it down with awry 
face. 

“Did the saint drink this?” he said. 

“He did,” answered Septimus. 

“Communion wine, I suppose,” said 
the ex-prize fighter. 

“IT guess so,” answered Septimus. 
“You see, ‘rye’ hadn’t been invented in 
those days.” 

“Too bad!” said the old man sadly. 

“But happily it is now,” Septimus 
continued, slipping something very like 
his last dollar bill into the old man’s 
hand. 

Old Tim Mulligan, who had for some 
time been desirous of celebrating the 
glorious return of day in his own man- 
ner, but had so far pondered in vain 
on the wherewithal, now took a cere- 
monious farewell of Septimus, with 
many prophecies as to the illustrious 
future in store for him, when old Tim 
Mulligan should be no more. 

Now the time has come to explain 
that our little Septimus was by no 
means a practiced Omarian. A few bot- 
tles of beer would probably represent 
the tavern room of his young life. He 
was also accustomed to a great, boyish 
breakfast, and it was now nearing noon. 
Therefore, his unaccustomed poetical 
fare began suddenly to tell on him in a 
way with which the world at large is 
familiar, but with which he now became 
acquainted for the first time. Was it the 
“Loaf of Bread” or the “Jug of Wine” 
that accounted for this strange, dreamy 
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inertia, this jocular paralysis of his 
members, these fantastic whims of a 
body that so far had been so athletically 
under his control, and for a certain 
vociferous elation that impelled him to 
saw the air and recite his master in a 
voice that was anon explosive as a vol- 
cano, and anon as gentle as the dying 
breeze? 

While Septimus was wondering what 
was the matter with him, and yet feel- 
ing strangely contented and even saucy 
all the time, a burly, blue-coated figure 
turned the corner of the shrubbery and 
gazed with considerable interest at the 
young philosopher. The form took 
further observations, and then valiantly 
advancéd up the slope. He took Sep- 
timus for a Columbia boy, and so was 
wary. Now there are some patrolmen 
who like Columbia boys, and some who 
for some strange reason do not. Our 
park policeman was one of the latter, 
and it must be added that either the 
“Loaf of Bread” or the “Jug of Wine” 
had brought Septimus to that spiritual 
condition when nothing seems so amus- 
ing as the precarious diversion of “‘jol- 
lying” a member of the New York po- 
lice. So as Patrolman No. 163,257 ap- 
proached up the slope, Septimus smiled 
banteringly upon him, and believing it 
the height of wit, said: “Can this be 
‘Thou’ ?” 

The answer of 163,257 was brutally 
brief. 

“You are under arrest,” he said. 

The rest is silence—till next morning 
in an adjacent police court, when Sep- 
timus, as one of a number of fellow 
Omarians, stood before a cold and busy 
magistrate, all too accustomed to Oma- 
rians—under another name. 

Asked the charge against the pris- 
oner, Patrolman 163,257 deposed that 
he had found him in Central Park, be- 
having in a very strange manner, with 
a half-eaten loaf of bread under one 
arm and an empty claret bottle under 
the other. Both these articles were in 
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custody at the police station. Also, a 
quantity of manuscript, which appeared 
to be poetry. When the prisoner was 
arrested, he made the extraordinary re- 
mark: “Can it be thou?” 

“What is your profession?” asked the 
magistrate, turning to Septimus. 

“Tam a poet.” 

“How do you account for your be- 
havior yesterday in a public park?” 

“T was celebrating the birthday of the 
poet Omar.” 

“Are you an Englishman?” 
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“No, your honor.” 

“Why then do you drop your aitches? 
You mean ‘Homer.’ ” 

“Pardon me, your honor, I mean 
Omar, Omar Khayyam, of Naishapur.” 

“Never heard of him,” grunted the 
magistrate; and then finished, as he 
turned to the next Omarian on the line: 
“T fine you five dollars. You look like a 
gentleman. Try in future to behave like 
one.” 

“I thank your worship,” said Sep- 
timus, and withdrew. 


EPILOGUE 


OOD-BY, Youth! 
No more gypsying together, 


A kind good-by! 


Comrades of the earth and sky, 
Through the wild or sunny weather. 
Gayly have we stepped the way, 
Whether stone or blossom paved it; 
Never faced we any day 
So affrayed but courage saved it. 


Beauty ! 


Here’s a loath good-by! 


Dower royal, though you leave me 
Worn and wan and dim of eye, 

As a faint heart, shall I grieve mé? 
What you gave you cannot take 

Backward through the mystic portal— 
If the rose’s heart must break, 

There remains its breath immortal. 


Love, good-by—but speak me sooth, 
Soft as if you fain would linger, 
Hearing not the call of Youth, 
Following slow her beckoning finger. 
This the grace and gift I pray, 
As you vanish down the distance. 


Epilogue! 


Here ends the play! 


Love to Time makes vain resistance. 
MartuHa McCuttocH-WILLIAMS. 
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Find the Woman. Yow will find her in almost every generation, in almost every country, in 
almost every big city—the super-woman. She is not the typical adventuress; she is not a genius. The 
reason for her strange power is occult, When philosophers have thought they had segregated the 
cause—the formula—what you will—in one particular super-woman or group of super-women, straight- 
way some new member of the clan has arisen who wields equal power with her notable sisters, but 
who possesses none of the traits that made them irresistible. And the seekers of formulas are again at 
sea. What makes the super-woman? Is it beauty? Cleopatra and Rachel were homely. Is it 
daintiness? Marguerite de Valois washed her hands but twice a week. Is it wit? Pompadour and 
Du Barry were avowedly stupid in conversation. Is it youth? Diane de Poictiers and Ninon de 
’Enclos were wildly adored at sixty. Is it the subtle quality of feminism? » George Sand, who num- 
bered her admirers by the score—poor Chopin in their foremost rank—was not only ugly, but disgust- 
ingly mannish, So was Semiramis. The nameless charm is found almost as often in the masculine, 
“advanced” woman as in the delicate, ultrafeminine damsel. Here are the stories of super-women 
who conquered at will. Some of them smashed thrones; some were content with wholesale heart- 
smashing. Wherein lay their secret? Or rather, their secrets? For seldom did any two of them 


follow the same plan of campaign. 
SEMIRAMIS 
The Original Wonder Woman 





“BHF made her début into his- deed, she filled the hut with her clamor. 
® tory, as did Moses—if one And the baby, not to be outdone by a 
may couple the two without mere shepherdess, added her own lusty 


irreverence—in a basket of  squalling to the din. 
woven grass. The shepherd was so unlike modern 
is an Assyrian shepherd who husbands that when the home grew too 
found the basket wedged in between noisily bellicose for comfort, he bolted 
two rocks on a mountain trail. He to the peace of the great outdoors. 
opened it and saw therein a naked, new- There he pondered the problem of the 


born baby girl. It was before the days new arrival. He was a tender-hearted 
of police stations. In fact, it was about chap, and he could not bring himself to 


2000 B. C. So, for lack of a better indorse his wife’s suggestion to throw 
thing to do with the baby, the shepherd the baby into the sea or to leave it out- 
took her home. side the hut for the wolves to eat. 

His wife was not overpleased at the So he fell back on a solution that was 


prospect of another mouth to feed. Nor charmingly common in those days—and 
did she approve of mothers who whose passing is, perhaps, regrettable. 
thoughtlessly left their babies between He had a _ vision 
rocks for more respectable people to vision. And then he ran home and told 
pick up and care for. She said so. In- his wife all about it. 

9 





a truly ingenious 
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He told her it had just been revealed 
to him by the high gods that the found- 
ling had not been picked up by him 
through chance, but that the deities had 
put her in his path that she might have 
the inestimable advantage of being 
reared to womanhood by so admirable 
and fair a matron as his wife. The 
gods had added the news that the baby 
was no mere mortal, but was the off- 
spring of Derceto, the fish goddess— 
sire unspecified. 

Yes, it was a highly creditable vision 
from first to last, and worthy a more 
learned author than a poor Assyrian 
shepherd. 

The best part of it all—so far as the 
baby was concerned—was that the 
man’s wife believed it. The couple 
adopted the little girl as their own, and 
named her “Semiramis.” 

Some fifteen or sixteen years later, 
the Assyrian general, Onnes, was ap- 
pointed, by Ninus, his king, governor 
of the district where lived the visionary 
shepherd. One day, the governor, rid- 
ing. past the shepherd’s hut on his way 
back from some military expedition, 
chanced to see Semiramis on the 
threshold, watching him. 

She was gloriously beautiful, the orig- 
inal wonder woman. Even the dirt and 
rags of her station could not veil her 
beauty. Nor could surround- 
ings mask the irresistible charm that 


her low 


radiated from her. 

It was her rare beauty that caused 
Onnes to check his chariot and stare at 
her. It was her all-compelling charm 
that made him bear her away to his pal- 
ace—not as his slave, but as his wife; 
or, rather, as the latest addition to his 
growing collection of wives, For On- 
nes, at that time, was wont to love per- 
manently rather than exclusively. 

He took Semiramis to his palace. 
But he speedily found that she had no 
intention of remaining one of his wives. 
She wanted to be his only wife. And, 
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from birth to death, what Semiramis 
wanted she got. 

Soon she reigned alone in the affec- 
tions of the newly.monogamous Onnes. 
For the first of innumerable times, her 
super-woman charm had found a vic- 
tim. The all-powerful governor of the 
district became her groveling slave. 
Moreover, he very obligingly believed 
the fish-goddess yarn, and spread the 
story of the vision throughout the 
whole region, as proof that he had not 
married beneath him. 

For a time, life went smoothly and 
gayly for the ex-foundling. In her hus- 
band’s palace, she quickly forgot the 
trammels of. other days, and she fitted 
herself by education and environment 
for her new life. She was to need all 
she learned. 

Presently that pleasant time came to 
an abrupt end. Assyria went to war. 
Onnes took the field as commander in 


chief of the Assyrian army. And Semir- 
amis—refusing to stay meekly at home, 
according to the wifely custom of her 
own and later days—went with him. 
The chief stumblingblock to the As- 


syrian campaign’s success was the 
mighty fortress city of Bactra. One 
storming party after another was beaten 
back from its walls. Then Onnes laid 
siege to it. But the city was well provi- 
sioned, even as it well manned— 
and it held out. 

Ninus, Assyria, 
came to the front to encourage his army 
by his sacred presence. The army was 
duly encouraged. But that was all the 
good his presence did. Bactra refused 
to fall. 

Presently, Ninus grew enraged at 
the failure of his campaign. And he 
vented his wrath on the person nearest 
him, who chanced to be Onnes. The 
king told his general, with engaging 
frankness, that either Bactra or Onnes’ 
own head must fall within three days. 

And Onnes, manlike, took his trou- 
bles to his wife. 


Was 


King of himself, 
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If Semiramis had been the average 
super-woman, she would have been of 


use at best only as a consoler, in this 
crisis. But she was more. During the 
siege she had studied warfare by ob- 
servation as well as by talking with her 
husband’s officers. And already the 
military genius that was to make her 
immortal had blazed into wakefulness. 

Briefly, concisely, she pointed out to 
Onnes the one chance of taking Bactra. 
And, reluctantly, yet as his last chance, 
he let her have her way. 

She donned full armor and, ‘at the 
head of a picked body of her husband’s 
men, marched upon tle fortress’ 
citadel. Her beauty, her sublime cour- 
age, the belief in her divine origin, the 
power of her, magnetic charm—all these 
fired the troops to a fanatie madness. 
They followed her as they would have 
followed a god. 

Straight up to the doors of the citadel 
charged the frenzied troops, the glori- 
ous warrior woman at their head. They 
down all opposition and burst 
through the iron gates into the city. 
Nothing could stand against their on- 
rush. The foe, seeing them led by a 
miraculously beautiful woman, believed 
a deity had descended to earth to fight 
for Assyria, and they fled in panic. 


she 


be re 


The battle was won; the siege was 
nded: fell: 
nporarily all through the geniu 


d heroism of one woman 

But the bad luck that had begun to 
follow Onnes continued the pursuit, and 
swiftly overtook him. True, King Ni- 
nus showered new wealth and honors 
and titles on him. But King Ninus also 
demanded to see the woman who had 
won the victory. 

And at sight, the king fell in love 


Onnes’ head was 


Bactra 


safe: 


with Semiramis, as did every man, high 
or low, who met her. 
Hi: M4 . © ¢ aeurn eo. ; 
Having seen her and having fallen in 
love with her, Ninus announced, as On- 
nes once had done, that he would honor 
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the conqueress—or is it “conquerette” ? 


—of Bactra by adding her to his harem. 
For a foundling to become the wife 
of the world’s greatest king was a stgp 
well-nigh beyond the scope of an 
Arabian Night’s imagination, and 
Semiramis does not seem to have ob- 
jected to the plan. But Onnes did. 

Ninus tactfully suggested 40 Onnes 
that it would be a graceful and wel- 
come and courtierly act to deed Semir- 
amis to his sovereign. There were 
promises of new honors, new treasure. 

Remember, please, that this was_ in 
Assyria, and nearly four thousand years 
ago; also, that a monarch’s command 
was a divine command, and that no 
mortal in his realm could disobey it. 
Onnes at once knew that his case was 
hopeless. Gone forever were the days 
when Semiramis had made him turn his 
back gladly on a whole harem and re- 
joice to dwell in her love alone. She 
was lost to him; as thoroughly lost to 
him as if he had been dead. 

Onnes could not refuse the king’s de- 
mand, but he could and did refuse to 
live to see his adored wife the bride 
of another man. Quietly and without 
a moment’s hesitation, the heartbroken 
husband ‘killed himself. 

And Ninus, King of Assyria, took to 
wife Semiramis, the widow of Onnes. 


In the royal palace, the bride put 
into effect the tactics whereby she had 
emptied the harem of hér husband- 
emeritus. Ninus fell under her 
bewitching spell as completely as ever 
had Onnes. He got rid-of his other 
wives and made Semiramis his queen. 
She ruled him as she had ruled her first 
spouse—as was to rule all men. 
Assyria was the master kingdom of the 
earth. Thus, the former foundling was 
virtually queen of the earth. 

Yet was not content. She had 
tasted greatness, she had tasted power, 
she had tasted war, and she was re- 
solved to have more of all three. For 
the time, her sway depended on her 


soon 


she 


she 
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husband’s. Without him she would be 
helpless. So she waited. 

As soon as her son, Ninyas, was born, 
she realized that the hour for which she 
had longed had come. 

Perhaps what she did then was done 
wholly for ambition’s sake. But one 
likes to think that some slight sentiment 
of vengeance for poor old Onnes was 
mixed into it. In any event, she pro- 
ceeded to exercise all her irresistible 
wiles upon her doting husband, until 
she made him consent to gratify a cer- 
tain pretty whim of hers—namely, to 
give her the supreme. rulership of As- 
syria and all Asia for a period of five 
days. 

Ninus consented, as might a fond 
parent whose child asks leave to sit at 
the head of the table for one meal. 
Amused at the joke, he formally gave 
over into her keeping the affairs of the 
realm, making his councilors and his 
officers swear solemn oath to obey their 
queen’s every command, even to the 
exclusion of his own wishes, until the 
five days should be passed. 

Then he stood aside to enjoy the 
fun. He did not live long enough to see 
much of it. 

The first act of Semiramis, in her 
position of supreme power, was to or- 
der her lord and master thrown into 
prison. And, in his cell, the king was 
murdered in a singularly cold-blooded 
and painful manner. 

At once his widow went to the coun- 
cil and to the army, and, by lavish ex- 
ercise of her charm, had herself ap- 
pointed by them regent of the kingdom 
during the minority of her baby son, 
Ninyas. 

Semiramis was at last where she 
wanted to be—in absolute dominion 
until her child should come of age. Her 
real career had begun. 

First, salving her conscience by 
weighting down the defunct Ninus with 
an ornate tomb several hundred feet 
in height, she turned to the task of gov- 
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erning Assyria and adding to its ter- 
ritory. 

No Asian monarch, before or after- 
ward, ruled as did she. To pass quickly 
over her empire-making achievements, 
she built roads and reservoirs and parks 
and towns all over the kingdom; 
founded and erected the city of Baby- 
lon, and made it be the greatest capital 
on earth; subdued and annexed Persia 
and Egypt and most of Ethiopia and 
provinces in India and elsewhere; led 
her armies to hundreds of victories; 
and administered justice as never be- 
fore had it been administered. 

So much for politics, and so forth. 
Yet so much is needful, to show the un- 
believable genius of the woman. And 
it was pure genius, for most of it was 
done by intuition, without previous 
training for the work; and most of it 
against every precedent in history. 

For women such as Catherine of Rus- 
sia and Elizabeth of England to govern 
great nations and to leave their coun- 
tries in better condition than they 
found them has been deemed wonder- 
ful. Yet both of these queens had the 
precedents of centuries of civilization to 
go by; both lived in ages when women 
were granted certain liberties, and, after 
a fashion, were educated; both were 
surrounded by wise councilors who 
guided them in moments of doubt. 

Semiramis, accomplishing far more 
than either, was reared as a peasant; 
was forced to carve out a path for her- 


. self, in an epoch when women were as 


a rule regarded as little above the beasts 
that perish; and not only profited 
nothing by her councilors, but was 
forced to do her great work in opposi- 
tion to their wishes. 

Whether she could have done all or 
any of this if she had been ugly, non- 
magnetic, and unattractive, there is no 
profit in asking. How far her charm 
supplemented her genius, it is impossi- 
ble to say. It is with the charm rather 
than the genius that we are concerned. 
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Scarcely was Ninus dead when 
suitors from all over the earth came 
to woo Semiramis. Some came thither 
drawn by ambition, others by word of 
the queen’s beauty. To none would she 
give her hand. To many she granted 
a temporary lease of her heart. 

She was regal in her loves—more 
than regal. For she modeled herself on 
the goddesses of mythology, who, in 
their amours, made scant difference be- 
tween prince or peasant so long as their 
fancies were captured. And the frail 


fancy of Semiramis was seldom free. 


Assur, general of her armies, won 
her errant love; and he held it inter- 
mittently for years. Yet he won her 
by his personal beauty and his splendid 
strength rather than by his high rank. 

While the general’s affair with her 
was at its height, Semiramis one day 
sat in her chariot at the end of a bridge 
that her engineers had flung over the 
Meander. She was reviewing her 
troops, who, weary and dust-coated, 
were plodding homeward across the 
new-made bridge, from a_ successful 
foray into Persia. 

Assur rode at their head, resplendent 
in golden armor. Then followed a gal- 
axy of lesser leaders,-and finally the 
rank and file. 

As the dusty lines pounded past her, 
voice pierced the din of music 
tread One of 
oldiers, a strapping young bar- 


a man’s 
ind the of myriad feet 
the foot 
barian newly recruited, was speaking to 
the man next to him in the ranks. He 
had just caught sight of Semiramis for 
the first time, and the daze of her love- 
liness overcame not only discipline, but 
sanity, too. 

“T would be willing,” he declared in 
adoration, “for my body to find refuge, 
piecemeal, in the stomachs of dogs and 
vultures, if first my lips might once 
touch the lips of the queen.” 

“Be silent!’ growled his comrade. 


“If word of what you have said be 
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brought to her ears, you would die by 
the torture.” 

“It would be worth such a fate, a 
thousandfold!” sighed the _ ecstatic 
soldier. 

Semiramis, hearing him, whispered a 
command to an attendant at her side. A 
minute later, the giant barbarian was 
dragged to her chariot by four of her 
guard. 

Long and inscrutably she gazed at the 
man’s swarthy face and his gigantic 
frame. He did not flinch. He knew his 
rash speech had been overhead. He 
knew that death in some hideous form 
must be his punishment. He was young 
and strong, and life was sweet. 

Yet he returned her gaze with an ar- 
dor in which fear found no part. He 
forgot the fate before him. He forgot 
everything except that -he was looking 
upon the most wonderful woman in the 
whole world, and that he loved her. 
Presently Semiramis spoke. 

“Are you the soldier,” she asked, 
“who dared to breathe my name with 
such scant respect? Are you the man 
who said he would welcome death by 
torture for the joy of kissing me upon 
the lips?” 

“Yes!” the giant made answer, with 
no shadow of fear. “It was I who said 
it, O queen. And it was the truth,” 

“Then com- 
white 


have your wish!” she 


stretching out her bare 
arms to him. “If the price be not too 
high for you to pay, if a kiss be worth 
a death of agony, here are my lips.” 

With a glad cry, the barbarian sprang 
into the chariot beside her and caught 
the queen to his mighty breast, in a 
right rapturous embrace. 

And there, in the presence of her 
whole army, she kissed him full on the 
lips. 
“Tt is well,” he said, as her arms fell 
from about his bull neck; “it is well 
that I should die now. For neither 
earth nor paradise can hold for any man 
another moment so perfect.” 


mande 
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Perhaps it was the unconsciously 
courtier speech, perhaps it was the kiss; 
in any case, Semiramis did not carry 
out her threat. She did not turn the 
giant over to the executioner, nor did 
she send him back to the ranks. In- 
stead,*he rode back to Babylon at her 
side, in the royal chariot. 

And at the palace there, his great 
body was swathed in silks and a golden 
chaplet was set upon his tangled hair. 
For the moment he was as a king. He 
had caught the vagrom fancy of his 
queen. Anda brilliant career opened 
before the man who, a day earlier, had 
been an unknown foot soldier. 

Even the ousted Assur delighted to 
do him honor, and bade him to a ban- 
quet. At the feast, Assur, with his 
own hands, offered him a gemmed 
goblet of wine. The giant drank it— 
and died in great agony five minutes 
later. 

His is perhaps the most rapid in- 
stance of promotion and demotion in the 
annals of army life. 

The King of Syria came to the court 
of Semiramis on a visit of state, and 
remained to worship. He was the hand- 
somest man of his day, and one of the 
most resplendent and powerful. Semir- 
amis was deaf to his entreaties to 
marry him. Yet she did not spurn him 
from her royal presence, and he took 
hope. 

But he and hope soan parted com- 
pany. In his train was a certain page, a 
Syrian youth of good family, who had 
left his Lebanon home to follow his 
king and to improve his fortunes in the 
latter’s court. 

As the lad was handsome, well born, 
and of fine presence, the king had 
chosen him as one of the attendants to 
go with him to the court of Assyria. 
And, a few days after the king’s ar- 
rival at Babylon, the eyes of Semiramis 
chanced to fall upon the page. 

Straightway, the Syrian king’s pros- 
pects became nil. Semiramis told him 
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that she loved his page, and she begged 
him to give her the youth as a royal 
present. The Syrian king, masking his 
chagrin as best he might, assured her 
cordially that the page should be sent 
to her own apartments at once. 

And he kept his word. He sent the 
page to the queen. He sent him with- 
out an hour’s delay—in. four sections— 
in a carven gold chest. And each sec- 
tion was neatly wrapped in cloth of 
gold. An act that no doubt passed for 
repartee in those days, when life was 
cheap and kings were all-powerful. 

The foregoing are but two of a thou- 
sand similar recorded tales of Semir- 
amis’ love life. 

By her iron will and her uncannily 
sharp brain, she molded to her service 
the minds of her councilors and the ac- 
tions of her people at large. By her 
fierce, headlong courage, and her mar- 
tial strategy, as much as by her charm, 
she made her soldiers obey her with a 
fanatic zeal. 

Ever she marched at the head of her 
armies. Ever she led them into battle. 
And they fought for her as no armies 
had ever fought. 

Across the desert into Persia her 
myrmidons battled their way; and, their 
queen in the van, they clove a red lane 
through that hitherto dreaded country. 
Down upon rich Egypt they swooped, 
the genius and dash of Semiramis put- 
ting to naught the best-laid campaigns 
of the Egyptian generals. Through 
Ethiopia, too, she plowed her victori- 
ous way. 

Where the carnage was thickest, in 
the day of battle, there fought the war- 
rior queen, her glorious body girt in 
shining armor, her sword red to the 
hilt. In her chariot she forced a path 
for her madly exultant men through the 
enemy’s strongest phalanx. On foot 
and hand to hand, she fought like a 
gladiator against the champions of the 
hostile army. 

She was peerless, terrible, uncon- 
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querable, adored of her army, dreaded 
as a goddess or as a bright demon by 
her foes. 

In that day, as later, the strength of 
a throne rested upon the allegiance of 
the army. And the throne of Semiramis 
thus rested on an unshakable rock. Con- 
spiracies, popular discontent, the ambi- 
tions of others—all beat harmless about 
its base. She was supreme. Great was 
Semiramis of the Assyrians. 

Meantime, her only son, Ninyas, in 
whose name she was supposedly reign- 
ing, grew to young manhood. He 
reached the age when, by all right and 
law, he should assume the crown of his 
father. 

But this did not appeal to Semiramis 
as at all desirable. The crown felt ex- 
tremely comfortable on her own broad 
brows. She was in no hurry to remove 
it. She had not fought and schemed 
and wrought merely for the sake of an- 
other, even though that other chanced 
to be her own son. She had but one 
lasting love and loyalty in all her fiery 
life, and that love and loyalty were se- 
curely centered about one Semiramis, 
Queen of Assyria. 

When her councilors suggested that 
Ninyas’ coronation was due, she tact- 
fully changed the subject. When they 
waxed insistent, she tactfully changed 
When a 


clamored fot 


her coun ilo1 S. 


life that 


king, she lowered taxe 


faction came 

Ninyas as 
and built a new 
system of public waterworks and con- 
quered a new and rich province. This 
silenced such of the rabble as her de- 
voted soldiery had not already coerced. 

When several ambitious nobles 
plotted in Ninyas’ behalf, she removed 
the heads of one or two of them, and 
by her arts turned the heads of one or 
two more. And the plot fell to pieces. 

Still, Ninyas remained alive, a con- 
stant menace to her calm, a constant 
reminder that the throne she graced did 
not belong to her. Some trace of affec- 


tion—or perhaps of policy—prevented 
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her from putting the youth to death, as 
she could readily have done, and as a 
hundred monarchs in the same situation 
would have done—as, indeed, was done 
by Herod, Peter the Great, and many 
another later potentate. 

Instead, she sent her son off to gov- 
ern a distant province, and she sur- 
rounded him, there, by men whom she 
could trust to keep him where he was, 
and to keep him amused. 

Voltaire, in his novel, “Semiramis”— 
on which, by the way, the Rossini opera, 
“Semiramide,” no longer sung here, is 
founded—recounts the climax of this 
cross-purposes duel between mother and 
son. He claimed that he had old rec- 
ords to back his story. Most “old rec- 
ords” of that period, save those in Holy 
Writ, are about as truthful as was the 
vision of the queen’s adopted father. 
And assuredly the following “old rec- 
ord” cited by Voltaire is worthy of 
Ananias at his palmiest: 

Ninyas escaped from the province 
whither his mother had sent him, and, 
changing his name to “Arsaces,”’ won 
deathless fame as a warrior. Hearing 
of Arsaces’ feats of arms, Semiramis 
sent for him. He came to her court in 
triumph. No one recognized him, not 
even Semiramis. 

She made him rich; she piled titles 
she gave, in his honor, a great 
front of the tomb she had 
Ninus, his father. In the 


gates ol 


on him; 
feast in 
erected over 
midst of the festivities, the 
the tomb swung open, and out strolled 
the ghost of old Ninus. 

Not content with breaking in on a 
pleasant assemblage—to say nothing of 
breaking up the aforesaid pleasant as- 
semblage—the ghost proceeded to an- 
nounce that Arsaces would soon be 
King of Assyria. 

Semiramis, in horror, resolved to get 
rid of her prophesied successor. -She 
bade Arsaces meet her in front of the 
tomb at midnight. And she took along 
Assur to help her murder him. In the 
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darkness, Assur stabbed Semiramis by 
mistake, and was in turn killed by the 
filial Arsaces, who forthwith became 
king. 

So much for Voltaire. _Here is a 
saner account: 

The years swept on, and each of them 
took as toll some tiny portion of the 
queen’s matchless loveliness, and her 
strength and tireless vigor. At last she 
was sixty-two. Lovers were fewer 
than of yore. So were war conquests. 
An elderly and worn-out woman does 
not win hearts and inspire martial en- 
thusiasm as does one in the glory of her 
prime. 

Then it was that Ninyas’ hour came. 
He marched on the capital at the head 
of that same army which once had wor- 
shiped his mother. 

Semiramis had been battle queen too 
long not to know the full meaning of 
the war slogan: “Ve victis!”—‘Woe 


to the conquered!” She, who had ruled 
all, would walk in no victor’s triumph. 
She had never learned defeat. She was 
too old to learn it. 

She could not fight; she would not 
retreat ; so she vanished. Yes, vanished. 
To this day nobody knows what became 
of her. She simply “was not.” 

Ninyas, to enhance his own family 
tree, revived the ancient fish-goddess 
story, and added to it the statement that 
no less than a thousand people had be- 
held the divine Semiramis quit the 
world and fly straight up into heaven 
in the form of a gray dove. 

He might at least have had the grace 
to change “gray dove” into “golden 
eagle.” He would have stood a much 
better chance of being believed. 


The June number of AINSLEE’S will con- 
tain the next article in Mr. Terhune’s Super- 
women series: “Madame de Pompadour: Un- 
crowned Queen of France.” 
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A SUPER-WOMAN 


(From the French of Théodore de Bienville. ) 


EMIRAMIS the Queen, in glory bright, 
Draws after her, as by some power divine, 

The captive kings. Mark how the gold stars shine 
In fiery splendor on her robe of light. 
O’er the triumphal bridge, toy of her might, 

She walks. The river sings, “These waves of mine 

Behold no beauty cross them like to thine.” 
So flatters old Euphrates in his flight. 


Or, as she passes, shaming the fair day, 
Hark to a Bactrian soldier rashly say, 
“Would I might clasp her in my arms, although 
Cast then for dogs to eat, pinioned and dumb!” 
Whereat Semiramis, that dove of snow, 
Turns her celestial face and whispers, ‘““Come!” 
G. S. BRYAN, 
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SULLIVAN STREET was 
happy, slightly redolent of 
garlic, and a very Bedlam of 
sound. Ample ladies of olive 
complexion, their brilliant- 
hued wrappers wide open at the throat, 
leaned from fire escape and window, 
noisily conversing with friends in the 
street below; dark-eyed mothers on 
doorsteps nursed solemn-eyed bambini, 
and loudly discussed domestic prob- 
lems; old women ardently haggled with 
pushcart peddlers in a mutual storm of 
gestures; young girls laughed, flirted, 
and sang. Gas burned prodigally in the 
tenements, torches flared and smoked 
on the pushcarts, and old-style lamp- 
posts contributed their glimmer, feeble, 
indeed, by contrast with the occasional 
are light. 

In all the turmoil of Sullivan Street 
there was but one spot of silence. At 
the entrance of her home, Maria Fac- 
ceni sat voiceless, gazing unseeingly be- 
fore her. Toddling infants, leading tod- 
dlinger infants, stopped to stare at her; 
swaggering youths, with shrieking neck- 
ties and bold, soulful eyes, passed and 
repassed, their glances saying more 
plainly than speech, “T will let you love 
me;” other, less courted maidens made 
audibly vicious remarks behind their 
hands; while their elders discussed her 
affairs unceasingly. 








For Maria Facceni was beautiful, 
more than beautiful—lovely beyond the 
power of words to tell or of artist to 
paint! Her eyes were as dark and as 
soft as purple storm clouds and warmer 
than Chianti wine; her skin was olive 
pink and smoother than the soft vowels 
of her mother tongue; her throat was 
cream, far richer and more tempting 
than ever dairy knew; her lips were 
scarlet and infinitely desirable; and she 
was as exquisitely formed as the wood 
nymph who once drove the gods half 
mad with love. 

And yet Maria was unhappy, com- 
pletely unhappy, miserable with that 
youthful misery which thirstily gulps 
down the cup of woe to the very dregs! 
Other girls in Sullivan Street had lost 
their lovers in much the same manner, 
but none, she was quite sure, had ever 
suffered as did she! Guido, the mag- 
nificent, her Guido, was spending a 
forced six months on the Island. And 
the way of it humiliated her beyond 
words, till she came to hate him, really 
hate him, as only those of fiery love can 
hate! 

Straying from the Little Italy of 
Bleecker, Sullivan, and Thompson 


Streets, where he was undisputed king, 
reckless in his pride and strength, Guido 
had invaded the East Side, where dwelt 
Irish, 





the turbulent and—and—the 
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shame of it was more than she could 
bear—had kissed a_ blue-eyed, fair- 
skinned daughter of the Emerald Isle 
smack upon her ample mouth. 

Retribution, swift and sure, had fol- 
lowed. Nora O’Brien had chosen to be 
insulted, and had invoked the wrath of 
her police-lieutenant lover, who, unable 
to inflict personal chastisement on 
Guido because Guido was the better 
man, had had him sentenced for half 
a year, on a trumped-up charge. Crown- 
ing wonder, not all the secret power of 
the dreaded Mafia, which maintained 
the boss of Little Italy in elegant idle- 
ness, had proved of avail! Neither 
magistrate nor perjured witness had 
paid the slightest attention to the 
threatening Black Hand gestures from 
the courtroom; these dull Irish plainly 
had not even understood what they 
meant! 

It was bitter, bitter, bitter to Maria, 
and, resentful of the joy about her, she 
now rose from the tenement steps and 
climbed to her home With no heed for 
the younger sisters who shared her 
room, and who were still twisting pop- 
pies from scarlet tissue paper, she lifted 
her own boxes of finished daffodils 
from a couch and, slipping beneath the 
covers, turned her face to the wall—a 
real, sentient, though drooping, flower 
among the gaudy paper counterfeits. 








The first time Officer Casey was as- 
signed to the Sullivan Street beat, he 
drew his locust nightstick before he 
turned in from Washington Square; it 
sounded to him as if Little Italy were 
indulging in a riot, or, at least, in a 
series of mortal combats. Guardedly 
threading the gesticulating, chattering 
crowd, he was conscious of what 


seemed an ominous wake of silence. As 
a matter of fact, there was not the 
slightest hostility; it was only that a 
new cop was some one to be studied and 
placated, especially an Irish one. 
Never had Casey heard such a chat- 


‘ 


tering! The happy voices ceaselessly 
gabbling in a foreign tongue rasped on 
his nerves and were a direct insult to 
his bitter heart. What right had these 
dagos to be joyous when he was full 
of gloom, mistreated, and helpless to 
retaliate? He glowered at two round- 
eyed bambini till they simultaneously 
collapsed on their backs, as if over- 
thrown by the weight of his glance. 
Officer Casey set them on their feet and 
answered their soft grasias: 

“’Tis all right. But ’tis not enough 
clothes ye’re wearin’ for sassiety, young 
ladies.” 

There was but one silent thing in all 
the uproar—a slip of a girl who sat, lips 


tightly closed, in a tenement doorway, 


her unseeing eyes on the noisy street. 
A glance at her—she was “aisy to look 
at,” he told himself—comforted him for 
a moment, and then he went on more 
mentally distraught than before. And, 
indeed, he had reason! Little over a 
year on the force, without a single re- 
port or fine against him, he had been 
in a fair way to the coveted post of 
sergeant. Then, in an evil moment, 
his eyes had fallen on Nora O’Brien, 
and had stayed there. For one week 
he had been hotly in love, and she— 
unpardonable flirt, shallow and fickle as 
an inland sea—had led on the handsome 
young Irishman. Quickly the blow had 


fallen! 


His lieutenant had summoned 
him to.the private office. 

“Ve’re a disgrace to the force, Of- 
ficer Casey,” he had begun. 

“Ye'’re a liar!’ Officer Casey had ex- 
ploded. 

“For impudence to yer superior of- 
ficer, I’ll have ye transferred to the dago 
station,” the lieutenant had announced 
triumphantly. “And ’twill be well to 
rimimber not to talk too much. Nora 
O’Brien tells me ye’re free wid yer 
tongue.” 

Casey had saluted and left. There 
had been nothing else to do, though his 
heart had been exploding with rage. 
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Aching for consolation, he had called 
on the fascinating Nora and had per- 
mitted her to cajole from him the rea- 
son for his black looks. Her comment 
had not added to his happiness. 

“I like men that can take care of 
thimselves, Misther Casey,” she had 
said, with a toss of her pretty head. 

Again Officer Casey had saluted and 
departed, his whole being aching for 
some one on whom to vent his wrath. 

During the week that had preceded 
his transfer, something had occurred 
that had filled his cup of bitterness to 
the very brim. A dago boss of West 
Broadway’s Little Italy, but none the 
less a dago, had kissed Nora’s not too 
coy lips. That the lieutenant had 
promptly had the offender sent up, in- 
stead of beating him half to death, had 
been a reflection on Casey’s rival’s phys- 
ical prowess, though a further proof of 
his political power; nor had it, in Of- 
ficer Casey’s eyes, mitigated Nora’s of- 
fense in the slightest degree. He knew 
her far too well! 

Sullivan Street discussed the new cop 
from every possible angle, and finally 
gave him the seal of its approval. His 
kindness to the bambini won its respect 
—since it understood such things—even 
more than the prompt and drastic use 
of his nightstick on two resplendent 
scions of Italy who tried the experi- 
ment of cheeking him. 

Casey, on his side; soon began to un- 
derstand these tempestuous but warm- 
hearted sons and daughters of a warmer 
clime, and learned that threatening 
gestures, and words screamed in a high 
falsetto, seldom or never preceded 
manslaughter. Also, in Thompson 
Street, a block away, he made a friend 
and a powerful one—Madame Guyot, 
always addressed and still loved under 
that name in her little shop, though mar- 
ried now to the German, Hans Baeder. 
The handsome young Irishman liked 
her, and she certainly liked him; and his 
gallant speeches anent and to her fright- 


fully plain face convulsed the entire 
quarter. Neapolitans, Sicilians, men 
and women from every province of 
Italy, roared over them, and repeated 
his words; never, however, when 
Madame Guyot might hear, for they 
were a kindly, courteous people. 

Officer Casey began to like these 
noisy, grown-up children, dagos though 
they were, and to appreciate that his 
lines had fallen in pleasant places. And, 
indeed, though the young policeman was 
unaware of the reason, peace had been 
rampant in the quarter since Guido, 
king of trouble makers, had been crack- 
ing rocks on Blackwell’s Island. 

One evening he ventured to speak to 
the silent girl on the doorstep, and, re- 
ceiving a smile for answer, passed on, 
twirling his mustache, a pleasing vision 
of her eyes still in his mind. From that 
time he always. stopped for a few mo- 
ments’ chat with her, while the bambini 
crowded around, contemplating him 
with grave, round eyes, and their 
mothers hushed so as to lose no word. 
Once, when he made as if to pass by 
without pausing, a four-year-old child 
caught at his hand and swung there. 

“La signorina!” the baby lisped re- 
proachfully, and, thus held captive, he 
was led before Maria. 

That night she wore a scarlet paper 
poppy in her black hair, and the laugh- 
ing Irishman, finding her beautiful, gal- 
lantly told her so. The girl chatted a 
bit with her companions, after he had 
passed on, even submitted to being 
teased about this new admirer; and all 
the next day, while she fluted the edges 
of deep yellow,’ crinkly paper, and 
twisted it into lifelike semblances of 
daffodils, sang happily in her flower- 
strewn room. 

The months flew by and Officer Casey 
became more and more contented with 
his lot. No rumors of Nora came to 
trouble him, tact kept a pleasant peace 
on his nightly beat, and his new captain 
liked him and appreciated his work. 
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It was a full half year since his trans- 
fer to the dago station, when, one even- 
ing, as he wheeled from Thompson 
Street into Bleecker, Madame Guyot 
hailed him from her tiny shop. 

“Perfidious one,’ she chided, “you 
call my poor face a posy and then find 
a real flower in the very next street! 
All men are liars!) My heart is broken! 
Hans, defend thy insulted wife!” 

Hans patted her cheek with a phleg- 
matic ‘‘So,” and Casey grinned. 

“Smile, barbarian!” shrieked Ma- 
dame Guyot. “I flout you! I will not 
leave my old husband for you, you red- 
cheeked shamrock.” 

“*Tis yer beauty strikes me dumb,” 
said Patrick. “ ’Tis overpowered I am!” 

“Approach and look closer at it, if 
you dare!” she challenged him. 

at Casey removed his helmet and 
bowed nearer with exaggerated cour- 
tesy. 

“A word:of warning,” whispered the 
woman. “Guido comes back from the 
Island to-morrow. Look to your Sulli- 
van Street flower!” Then, raising her 
voice: “You would kiss me, you bold 
Irishman—shame me before my hus- 
band and all the neighbors? Devil, be- 
gone with you!” 

The policeman saluted and hurried 
down Bleecker Street, followed by ti- 
tanic laughter. His heart warmed to 
the kindly old woman for her warn- 
ing, and there was, in addition, quite 
another warmth causing a pleasant stir 
beneath his shield. He visualized a 
silent, smiling, soft-eyed daughter of 
the South, and his pulses jumped a beat. 
Surely she was too lovely for any dago 
—yes, far too lovely! 

All Sullivan Street nodded and spoke 
to him, as he threaded its now familiar 
turmoil, and then looked after him with 
burning curiosity. They knew the date 
of their tyrant’s release and sniffed the 
coming battle from afar. Terms had 
always been made with other officers of 
the law, but how would Guido look on 
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this bold Irishman who dared to smile 
on Maria Facceni? Italians stick closely 
together, but love laughter better than 
broils, and many an olive-hued mother 
put up a silent “Ave” for the smiling 
young policeman whom the bambini 
called their friend. 

Before Maria’s doorstep Casey 
stopped, and, raising his hand, while he 
smiled down on her, saluted, for all the 
street to see. 

“°Tis yerself that makes the red 
flower in yer hair an ugly, paper thing,” 
he said. 

She smiled back at him, showing her 
white teeth between red lips that were 
slightly tremulous. 

“Pretty words you say firs’ to Ma- 
dame Guyot, the beautiful,” she 
mocked. 

“She gave me no flower, an’ ’tis no 
rival I have there!” 

The girl well understood the intima- 
tion and sat silent, shadows of fear in 
her beautiful eyes. 

“She gave me no flower, no paper 
flower,” he repeated. “An’ I have no 
rival.” 

“I’m afraid,” whispered Maria, be- 
low the silence of the listening street, 
then added: ‘Here iss, then, the flower. 
P’r’aps some mans take it from you!” 

“No man shall,” said Officer Casey, 
very soberly. 

Next morning Patrick received a 
summons to the office and went, dis- 
turbed and-wondering. A former inter- 
view under the same auspices had 
brought him little joy. 

“Guido gets out this noon,” the cap- 
tain said, ‘and he’s by way of being 
boss of the dagos. You seem to get on 
well with ’em. See that there’s no trou- 
ble, and I want no arrests that can be 
helped. Guido is a trouble maker— 
and he can fight,” he added sig- 
nificantly. ‘Would you like another 


man to go with you this night?” 
“T would not,” answered Officer Ca- 
sey shortly. 
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From Bleecker Street into Sullivan, 
pausing only long enough to wave his 
hand at Madame Guyot, went the young 
policeman, his nightstick loose in its 
sheath. Whispers followed him, and he 
noticed that mothers held the bambini 
close to their sides. Down Sullivan 
Street a voice was singing. “O Solo 
Mio,” it ran, in the words of that won- 
derful Neapolitan love song: 

“Oh, what so fine, dear, as a sunshine day? 
The sky is clear at last; storm, rain away. 
Through air so cool and bright quivers the 
festal light. 
Oh, what so fine, dear, as a sunshine day! 
“Another sunlight 
Far lovelier lies, 
Oh, my own sunshine, 
In your dear ey-e-e-es.” 

The meaning of the Italian was unin- 
telligible to the Irishman, but there was 
no mistaking the significance of the 
tone. His heart hot within him, he 
clutched his heavy stick and hurried 
toward the sound. Maria was sitting on 
the step, pale and silent, while Guido— 
a picturesque figure, though swaying 
with drink—poured out his song. Be- 
fore the last note died, he made a stag- 
gering clutch at the girl Quick as a 
fawn, she eluded him and was halfway 
up the tenement stair. With a baccha- 
nalian laugh, he swung around to his 
two companions and came face to face 
with Casey. 

Lightning quick, a _ keen stiletto 
gleamed in the Italian’s hand; and he 
lunged forward. The officer dodged, 
warding off a blow from one of the two 
friends, tripped him, struck the other 
down in the very act of drawing a knife, 
and wheeled to,Guido. At the very in- 
stant that the stiletto seared his side be- 
neath his heart, he cracked its owner’s 
head with his stick. 

Guido rose slowly to his feet, while 
Officer Casey watched him, poised for 
another blow. The boss of Little Italy 
hesitated, then limped away. Over his 
shoulder he snarled, as if in threat: 

“TI go see Nora.” 
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Casey walked his beat all night, and 
reported no arrests in the morning. 
While his slight wound was being 
dressed, the captain entered. 

“Was there any trouble?” he asked. 

“Y’ said there must not be,” phleg- 
matically answered Pat. 

His sleep was broken that afternoon 
by word of a caller for him. Yawning, 
he slipped into his clothes, went down- 
stairs, and found his old rival, the lieu- 
tenant. 

“Bygones be bygones, Officer Casey,” 
said his former superior, extending a 
hand. “Though I wish ye’d struck 
harder. Nora O’Brien was married, 
this day, to the dago whose head y’ 
broke.” He sighed. “Would ye like to 
come back to the auld station again?” 

“Thank ye kindly,” said Pat, taking 
the hand, “but if it’s all the same to you, 
I’m better off where I am.” r 

“*Tis as ye wish,” answered the lieu- 
tenant. “I have heard ss 

In the evening, without belt or club, 
that all the world might see he was off 
duty and on pleasure bent, Officer Ca- 
sey turned into Sullivan Street. Bam- 
bini were hanging to his coat tails and 
either hand as he reached Maria’s door- 
step. 

“Is there room by yer side for an 
Irishman?” he asked. 

“Si, Signor,” she murmured softly. 

Mothers and babies, men and chil- 
dren, youths and maidens, were 
crowded around so that they all but 
touched him. Across the pavement an 
old woman was fiercely bargaining over 
a string of garlic with a gesticulating 
huckster. Above, a girl’s voice rose in 
the strains of “La Bella Napoli.” All 
eyes, however, were turned courteously 
away from Officer Casey and the girl 
by his side. Theirs was the complete . 
isolation of a crowd that will not see. 
The Irishman slipped his arm around 
Maria and drew her to him, and she 
settled against his shoulder, two glo- 
rious eyes blazing up into his. 
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E felt tired with things, and so 
he cut loose and ran away. 
His name was Jung 

Perchad, and he was a circus 

elephant. Do not be deceived 
—this is not an animal story. It is 
pretty well everything else, but it is not 
that. 

Jung Perchad is not the hero of this 
tale, but if he had not chanced to feel 
that day that the world was too much 
with him, so to speak—well, a certain 
important introduction might never 
have been made. He was merely the 
master of ceremonies, the gigantic god 
from the car who made everything pos- 
sible. 

Things might have been worse. No 
one was actually killed. One man was 





knocked senseless, but that was quite an 
accident. That is the worst of an ele- 
phant, even when he ts a pertect gen- 
tleman like Jung Perchad. When he de- 
sires loneliness and wishes to give a 
gentle hint to that effect, he is apt to 
break people’s heads. He cannot help 
it. It comes of weighing three tons. 
And he smashed clean through a big 
show tent, and he brushed two other 
men ten feet out of the way, and he 
frightened an elderly lady into fits, and 
so set out upon his travels. 

He merely wanted to get away from 
people for a space. They followed him, 


of course—gangs of yelling circus peo- 
ple on horses. Whenever he heard them 
gaining on him, he quickened up and 
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left them behind. Then he would saun- 
ter for a bit with his hands in his pock- 
ets. He was just beginning to feel bet- 
ter, and rather mischievously humorous, 
when he came upon Chris Beresford. 

Chris was a young man who fitted in 
well with the sunshine and fresh air. It 
is not fair that some men should be 
twenty-three and have yellow hair that 
would like to curl, and clean-cut faces 
and eyes that can’t help smiling and 
shoulders and waists and muscles and 
things, while others of us—— Well, it 
simply is not fair. 

He was painting when Jung Perchad 
came along with his hands in his pock- 
ets. His easel was set up outside the 
palings of a big country house away 
up among the Adirondack hills. From 
where he sat, he could look down into 
the blue, misty distance of a valley, and 
small, dainty white clouds were brus 
ing the gaunt hillside beyond. It all 
looked good to Chris Beresford, and he 
was trying manfully to get something 
like it upon his canvas. 

He was an Englishman, and he had 
come over to the States because no one 
in London had had the good sense to 
pay red gold for his pictures. So far, 
America had not shown any startling 
enthusiasm about his arrival, but he 
felt sure, most of the time, that that 
mistake would soon be remedied. He 
believed in himself, most of the time, 
and, anyway, the sun was shining just 
now, and he was only twenty-three. 
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And then Jung Perchad happened 
along. 

Exercise and fresh air had already 
done much for my big friend, and’ a 
spirit of genial mischief had taken the 
place that had been occupied by his de- 
pressing hump. He felt like frightening 
some one—not hurting them, just 
frightening them a trifle. And here was 
somebody deposited by the gods in this 
lane for his innocent amusement. So 
at sight of Chris Beresford, Jung 
Perchad curled up his trunk, emitted a 
comical toot, and shuffled forward, to 
work his playful stunt of scaring hu- 
mans, 

And he worked it, all right. 

Chris Beresford has already been in- 
dicated as the hero of this tale, but it is 
a fact that Jung Perchad, free from all 
restraint and met for the first time’ in a 
lonely lane, might have given a faint 
qualm to any hero. Chris Beresford 
did not wait for his approach. He quit- 
ted his easel, made a bee line for the 
high paling, and climbed it like a vaude- 
ville acrobat. He felt in a hurry at the 
moment. 

It seems to have struck Jung 
Perchad’s mind that it might be mildly 
amusing to follow this hurried young 
fellow. So he followed him at his 
leisure. But he did not climb the pal- 
ing, and he did not look for a gate; he 
just walked through the paling. 

Some thirty seconds in front of him 
Chris Beresford had alighted upon a 
lawn. He was in a hurry, but even then 
it struck him as being the right kind of 
thing in lawns. It had all the trim- 
mings that the most exacting purchaser 
of lawns could think of. 

For example, there were gay flowers 
all around it. And there was a big cedar 
tree in the middle of it. And there was 
a nicely appointed tea table under the 
3est of all, it held a girl. No 
self-respecting lawn is complete with- 
out at least one girl. Some say there 


cedar. 
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should be more. Others regard one as 
the perfect number. 

And this one But—well, words 
are useless things. Yet she has got to 
be described somehow. Because—have 
you guessed ?—she is the heroine of this 
story. She had gray eyes like—and 
dark-brown hair like No, it’s no 
good! But what you have got to un- 
derstand is that she represented a del- 
icate example of that girl whom every 
young man meets in dreamland, and is 
just upon the point of kissing—when 
some one bangs upon the door and 
tells him to get up. She was all that and 
more. 

And her name was Barbara. 
you, can you beat it as a name? 

She was not alone upon the lawn. 
And it was just there, perhaps, that the 
lawn would have fallen short of abso- 
lute perfection in the eyes of a lawn 
expert. Well, you can’t have every- 
thing. 

Her father was with her, a short, 
stout man of irregular outline with a lot 
of curves in it. His name was Hiram B. 
Yonkers. Of course, Barbara’s name 
was Yonkers, too, but I simply had to 
put off telling you that. It is a name 
that always seems to me to be unworthy 
of having Barbara in front of it. Soap 
it was that had lifted Hiram B. Yon- 
kers to his proud place among the sons 
of men. The man was flagrantly, un- 
believably rich. If you were given the 
exact figures, you would only feel in 
sympathy with anarchists. So fet it go 
at that. 

Chris Beresford ran across the lawn, 

“Excuse me, but there’s an elephant 
out there!” he panted. 

His hearers stared. 
you, blame them? 

“An elephant!” exclaimed Hiram B, 
Yonkers. “Say, young man, are you 








I ask 


Can you, dare 


drunk ?” 
“T am not!” Chris shouted angrily. 
“Here he comes!” 
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And at that very moment Jung 
Perchad came through the paling. 

He advanced at a heavy shuffle, still 
feeling mischievous. Barbara screamed. 
She jumped up to run, caught her foot 
—no, the heels of her slippers were not 
high; she has told me so several times— 
and fell, almost under Jung Perchad’s 
trunk! 

He would not have hurt her, I will 
take my oath. But how could they know 
that? It was a moment for a hero—just 
think of Chris Beresford’s luck, you 
young fellows to whom these chances 
never come !—and Chris rose to it. He 
caught Barbara up in his arms, side- 
stepped Jung Perchad in a_ fashion 
worthy of Packy McFarland, and 
reached the house in safety. 

As for Hiram B. Yonkers, he had 
already climbed the cedar tree. He 
really had, in sober truth. Fear had 


made that soap king work miracles. He 
had sprung upon the tea table, splin- 


tering china of inestimable cost, and 
thence had leaped again to clutch a 
spreading branch. Now, from a posi- 
tion of comparative safety, he looked 
down upon the broad back of Jung 
Perchad, who was eating cream buns, 
and screamed to Heaven and his staff 
of menials for aid. 

It is at this point that we take leave 
of Jung Perchad. Two minutes later 
the circus men arrived, and he surren- 
dered to them like a gigantic lamb. 
They spoke to him with coarse stern- 
ness, they struck him twice or thrice 
with goads, and they led him back to the 
daily round. 

But he had played his part. He had 
given Chris Beresford his chance; he 
had enabled him to save, or to seem to 
save, a life worth rubies. 

Six weeks later Barbara did a profi- 
table exchange in names. For surely 
Beresford can lay out the name of Yon- 
kers any day? 

3y the masterly restraint and com- 
pression of those last two sentences 


much is saved. Six weeks of courtship 
are left to the imagination, six weeks 
of moonlit, romanceful evenings and 
blue skies and tempered sunshine and 
strolls in shady woods. And also six 
weeks, upon the part of Hiram B. Yon- 
kers, of making up his massive mind to 
accept and tolerate as a son-in-law a 
penniless English artist. Hiram B. Yon- 
kers hada strong ingrained prejudice 
against artists. It is true that this artist 
had had the luck to save his daughter’s 
life, but all the same 

However, there it was. It appeared 
that Barbara could not be happy with- 
out the fellow, and it had always been 
Mr. Yonkers’ policy to satisfy Bar- 
bara’s whims at any cost. Besides, 
Chris Beresford was distinctly lik- 
able. Perhaps he could be trained in 
time to discard his useless paint brushes 
and take an interest in real things, such 
as soap. A man, even a soap king, can 
only hope for the best. As for Chris 
and Barbara, when once his consent was 
given, they just prepared most cheer- 
fully to live happily ever afterward. 

3ut the point of this story is that they 
didn’t. And it is necessary to put on 
record a momentous conversation that 
took place between them a week or so 
before those cynical marriage bells be- 
gan to ring. ; 

Chris Beresford had brought his 
mind with an effort to practical matters. 

“T’ve been wondering what we are go- 
ing to live on, Barbara,” he said. It was 
certainly a point of some trifling im- 
portance that might have engaged. the 
almost earnest attention of any one save 
a young man in love. 

“Oh, that will be all right, dear,” Bar- 
bara answered. ‘Dad spoke to me yes- 
terday. He’s going to be real nice.” 

And she mentioned the allowance 
proposed by Mr. Yonkers. It was a 
sum handsome enough to suffuse with 
genial warmth the blood of most pros- 
pective and needy sons-in-law. But, 
oddly enough, it failed to give real 
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pleasure to this one. Chris Beresford 
possessed something that grimly handi- 
caps a man in life. He had pride and a 
skin that was not thick. 

“It’s awfully good of your father,” 
he said slowly. “But I—I hate to take 
an allowance, Barbara. I’d like to give 
you all you want myself.” 

“And so you are,” said Barbara. 

Chris surveyed her with troubled 
eyes. 

“I meant, to pay for it,” he answered. 
“T know it can’t be done by painting— 
just yet anyway. That jolly frock of 
yours, darling, and things like gloves 
and silk stockings and hats x 

Barbara had about as much under- 
standing of the value of money as an 
Eskimo. 

“I suppose I do spend rather a lot,” 
she said vaguely. ‘But dad likes to pay. 
He always has. And does it really mat- 
ter, dear, so long as we—we really care 
for each other g 

Chris did the right thing at this point. 
Afterward he said: “You’re a darling. 
But I knew that before. We were talk- 
ing business. Look here, Barbara, my 
work means a lot to me. It really does. 
And I honestly believe that I shall make 
good some day.” 

“It’s a sure thing that you will,” Bar- 
bara said lightly. ‘One of these days all 
ie R. A.’s in London will lie down in 

of you and grovel. Mrs. Stuy- 
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nt was saying only yesterday how 
clever your pictures were.” 

Chris grinned rather grimly. 

“That was civil of her,” he said. “I 
heard from a dealer in London yester- 
day that he could do with some of my 
stuff. Do you know what I would really 
like to do, Barbara?” 

“T somehow thought that you wanted 
to marry me,” said Barbara. 

“That’s what I want,” Chris an- 
swered. ‘‘And then I’d like to take you 
to London and dig in and make a name 
for myself, without a dollar from your 
father !” 

10 


Barbara looked at him with admira- 
tion. 

“I think you’re real splendid!” she 
said. “Could it be done?” 

“IT know it could,” Chris answered 
firmly. “But it would take time. And 
it would mean real poverty and hard- 
ship at first.” 

“I've never tried poverty,’ Barbara 
said. “I’m not sure that I should like 
it. And I do want to have a good time 
—with you.” 

Chris set his lips. When love is on 
one side and a man’s ideals on the other, 
it is the ideals that go into the rag 
basket, as a rule. 

“IT want you to have a good time,” 
he said. ‘What shall we do, Barbara? 
It’s up to you to say.” 

Barbara made prompt answer. 

“Stay over here,” she said. “I’m 
longing to show you round. And poor 
dad will be mighty hurt if we don’t take 
his money !” 

Chris lit a cigarette and walked the 
lawn for a long three minutes. Then he 
halted and looked at Barbara. It is, per- 
haps, relevant to say that her frock was 
white and her sunshade pink. As she 
lay watching him from a low deck chair, 
the sunbeams flickered about her hair, 
discovering gleams of red and bronze. 
It is these absurd trifles that influence 
a man’s life 

Chris spoke with a sort of despera- 
tion. 

“Barbara, let’s make a bargain! No, 
not a bargain, an agreement. You know 
that I want to make you happy. I'll do 
what you want, I’ll take your father’s 
money, I’ll live the life you’ve always 
led. And I'll try to do my work as well. 
I promise faithfully to give it a fair 
trial. But—it’s just possible that it 
won’t work.” 

He paused just for a moment, and 
then went on: 

“Well, that’s where our agreement 
will come in. If I can’t live your life, 
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you must give a trial to mine. You 
must come with me to London, and put 
up a fight beside me against long odds, 
and help me to make good. It will cost 
you something, I know, but, mind you, 
what I’m doing now—hurts. Will you 
agree to this?” 

“Sure thing! Why, of course I will!” 
Barbara cried. “Oh, but you are a 
queer darling of a boy, Chris!” 

Chris took her hand in his. 

“Let’s shake upon it,” he said. 
a bargain, isn’t it?” 

“Of course it is,” Barbara answered. 
‘But I know that we’re going to be real 
happy over here!” 

So they were married. 

And life went well for some six 
months. Just consider—six months of 
happiness—it is more than some folks 
get in all their lives! Luxury in itself is 
no bad thing, especially when a man 
has known hardship. It is sharp con- 


“It’s 


trast that gives an added tang to all 


pleasure when it comes. To a young 
man who had known the cheapest 
boarding houses of London and New 
York, who had tramped the streets of 
both cities in shabby clothes and boots 
the worse for wear, who had been un- 
able many a time to spare a nickel for a 
car fare, who had known hunger and 
the keen bitterness of defeat after de- 
feat—to such a young man there were 
distinct joys in the life made possible 
by the dollars of H. B. Yonkers. There 
was nothing abnormal or exotic about 
Chris Beresford. It is not suggested 
that the soaring wings of genius were 
his. He was just a boy possessed of tal- 
ent above the average, who could dream 
dreams—which is common—and make 
sacrifices for them—which is rare; who 
had known harsh days, and could now 
take pleasure for a while in silken ease. 

To cheat the winter in Florida; to 
taste the joys of surf bathing in the 
sun; to know the thrill of a high-power 
automobile eating up the back-flung 
miles; to shoot, to fish, to play golf and 
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tennis to his heart’s desire; to smoke 
good tobacco, to satisfy healthy hunger 
at will, to drink delicate wines, to wear 
good clothes—these be excellent things, 
and Chris Beresford fairly reveled in 
them for a time. Even the social round, 
with its real hard work, with its tango- 
ing, its dinners, its insincerities, and its 
weariness of the flesh, even this could 
be lightly borne. Barbara cared for it, 
and he cared for Barbara, and there is 
charm in all novelty when a man is 
young. 

For six months all was well. 

But—but a man who has dreamed 
dreams must pay for them. He can 
forget most things, but not an ambition 
that he has gripped for years. If he is 
a real worker at heart, if his work has 
meant much to him, sooner or later he 
must go back to it. It is the biggest 
thing in his life. Not even a woman 
can dull his heart against it. She can 
do most things, but not that. 

Chris Beresford was honest, and he 
tried gamely to fulfill his half of the 
bargain. He tried to work amid this 
new atmosphere of pleasure and lux- 
ury, with its constant calls upon his 
time and energy, and he found that it 
was not to be done. Work, real work, 
requires at least seven-eighths of a 
man’s powers. It is a glutton. It is not 
to-be satisfied with a_meager quarter 
share. Like many another servant of 
the arts, Chris Beresford 
that his best work had been done when 
he had been up against the world, when 
sheer necessity had called out all that 
was best of his strength. 

And so, since he loved his wife, he 
tried his best to stifle the call of his 
dreams. But that also was not to be 
done. They called to him by day. and 
night; they whispered to him with bit- 
ing scorn that he had been bred into the 
world to produce good work, not to idle 
away his days in this strange round of 
so-called pleasure. He found that he 
could play as gayly as any man, but 


discovered 
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only when he had earned the right to 
play. 

For six more months he wrestled 
with himself, and then his path lay plain 
and inevitable before him, and he spoke 
to Barbara. 

He spoke with gentleness, trying to 
tell her all that was in his mind. 

“Honestly, I have given it a fair trial, 
dear,” he ended. ‘And it’s no good. 
This sort of life is not enough for me.” 

And she said, as many a woman has 
said: 

“Oh, Chris, I thought we were so 
happy! Are you going to spoil it all?” 

“] hope not,” he answered. “But 
I’ve got to work. I’ve found out that 
I can’t live without it.” 

“Why should you not work and live 
as we are living now?” she asked. 

“T’ve tried that, too,” he answered. 
“And I find that I can’t do it.” 

“Then what are we to do?” 
asked. 


she 


Her pretty face was vexed and wor- 
She loved him, but she did not 


ried. 
really understand. 
tiresome mood for Chris to have! 
haps it would pass. 

“Don’t you remember?” he said 
gently. “We made an—an agreement 
before our marriage. I hope you'll 
stand by it.” 

“Do you really mean that—that we 
must go to London and—and live like 


It seemed such a 
Per- 


poor people and perhaps starve, while 
you try to make a name by painting?” 
she cried. 

“T do mean it,” he said firmly. “That 
was our agreement. I believe that it is 
the one way in which I can make good.” 

“Oh, Chris,” she cried, “isn’t it— 
isn’t it a little selfish of you?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. And then 
he took her hands. 

“T don’t want to be selfish, dear,” he 
said. “And you must believe that I 
have made some sacrifices in the last 
few months. I’m not doing this without 
thought. You will come with me?” 
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“And—and take no money from 
dad?” she asked incredulously. 

“Not a dollar,” he answered. “I’ve 
sold a few of my old sketches, and I’ve 
got enough to take us to London, sec- 
ond class rf 

“Second class?” she repeated, with 
delicate eyebrows raised. 

“Yes, second class. We've got to be- 
gin as we must go on. We've got a 
fight before us, a real big fight, dear! 
Doesn’t the thought of it make your 
blood tingle just a little? Won't it be 
better than this snug, easy life we’re 
living now?” 

She looked at him with a new light 
in her eyes, but they were still troubled. 

“I’m proud of you, Chris,” she said. 
“I’ve always been proud of you, you 
know. And I’d like you to make good. 
But somehow this way of doing it seems 
—unnecessary. And it will be—oh, ter- 
ribly uncomfortable !” 

And she laughed, with her forehead 
exquisitely puckered. 

No man could have helped kissing 
her. And Chris was a good deal of a 
man. 

“It will be uncomfortable,” he ad- 
mitted. “And I hate to think of that 
for you. See here, dear. If you wish, 
I'll go alone to London.” 

“Oh, no, you can’t do that!” she said. 
a bargain, and I know 
keep my word. 
should be—just a little lonely here with- 
out you.” 

His hands tightened upon hers, and 
his eyes were bright. 

“T’ll come with you to London, 
Chris,” she said. ‘*We’ll travel second 
class, and we’ll try to get a living, and 
if we must, we'll pawn things, as they 
do in books! I’ll do what I can to help 
you win your fight ” He stopped 
her speech for a moment, and then, 
“But oh, Chris, dear,” she ended, half 
laughing and half crying, “when I 
made that silly, dreadful bargain, I 


? 


‘A bargain is 


how to Besides, I 
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never dreamed that I should have to 
keep my side of it!” 

By the way, it was at this point that 
Hiram B. Yonkers, without knowing 
all the eccentricity of the scheme, first 
began really to respect his son-in-law. 

So they sailed for England. 

And life from this time on became 
rather a gray business for Barbara. She 
had the worst of the experiment, be- 
yond a doubt. There was no flame of 
ambition to be her crutch and stay; she 
had no dreams of fame to hearten her; 
she had no creative work to be her com- 
fort and unfailing friend. She just 
had her love for Chris, and against that 
must be set a certain vexed bewilder- 
ment. It is the wives of this world’s 
Don Quixotes who do the paying. 

It began with the second-class ac- 
commodation on the liner, and the peo- 
ple against whose shoulders she must 
rub. Her own dainty shoulders, 


through all her sheltered life, had been 
protected against promiscuous rubbing. 


Now that protection was removed 
abruptly, and she did not like it. But 
the first real revelation of the new life 
was the furnished rooms to which Chris 
took her in Chelsea! 

His savings were scanty, and would 
run to only two rooms. And they were 
not specially large. And the furniture 
had seen better days. And so had the 
maid who professed to wait upon them. 
And the landlady had the face of a 
Gorgon, a Gorgon with a prejudice 
against soap. 

Barbara was very tired that first 
evening, and she would have given a 
great deal to be able to cry. But that 
did not seem permissible. A bargain is 
a bargain, and a lady with a nice sense 
of honor is bound to perform her share 
of it with handsomeness. Besides, 
Chris’ eyes were anxious and rather 
wistful. He could guess in part what 
all this meant to her. 

“Do you mind it all very much, 
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sweetheart?” he asked, looking from 
her face to the dingy room. 

3arbara had pluck. 

“Mind it? I love it!” she said gayly. 
“And I love London already, especially 
that glimpse of the river we had. I 
believe I can see it from this window, 
if I twist my neck!” 

Chris cheered up. 

“There’s no one to touch you for 
pluck or anything else! Come on, dear, 
and we’ll go out and get supper some- 
where up West. Yes, it will run to it 
for once in a way. And to-morrow 
we'll start our fight!” 


It was a fight, no doubt about that. 

Quite soon enough, it became a ques- 
tion of merely living. Chris worked 
like a tireless slave, but something was 
wanting either in his work or in the 
taste of those who should have bought 
it. Barbara could generally believe the 
latter, but there were horrid moments 
when she—she found herself doubting. 
As for Chris, he would not have been 
an artist if he had not had his hours of 
black depression. But he had to keep 
them to himself, because this fight was 
his own, after all, and it was all bad 
enough for Barbara without putting on 
her slim shoulders the weight of his 
gloom. All the same, the effort to ap- 
pear unfailingly bright and hopeful told 
upon \nd Barbara never failed 
to see the effort. 

He worked early and late, to use the 
precious daylight, save when he was 
hawking his stuff around among ‘stony- 
hearted dealers or interviewing art edi- 
tors who did not need new artists. And 
often enough, after a long, fruitless 
round, London seemed a big, grim- 
faced ghoul of a lady, who was not to 
be won even though a man spent his 
heart’s blood in the wooing. And then 
he would go home to Barbara and joke 
about the luck that was simply bound to 
turn. 

But he had his work and his dreams, 


him. 
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after all. He needed little pity, and he 
would never have thought of asking for 
it. But for Barbara it was different. 

This aching squalor was all new to 
her, and horrible. She had never 
learned to use her hands, but she had 
to use them now. And their slim soft- 
ness resented the necessity, For the 
first time in her life she was without a 
maid. To dust a room, to cook occa- 
sional meals, to shop with the cunning 
economy demanded by a _ scant-lined 
purse, were novelties to her from which 
the charm departed with great speed. 
She never learned to love old gloves 
and shabby shoes; she never got over 
her distaste for jostling for a seat on 
crowded cars and omnibuses, on those 
days when drenching rain made the 
spending of a precious penny a true 
economy. 

She loved London at first, exploring 
it on foot with tireless zest, finding per- 
petual charm in its gray age, in its care- 
tangled streets, in its atmos- 
phere that cloaks all distances with 
brooding mystery. But that phase 
passed, and she grew to hate London 
at the last, to regard it as a personal 
foe. It was pitiless, it was strong and 
callous and immovable. It cared 
nothing for the hearts it broke. It 
Was sapping the youth of her husband 
and herself. It them 
bre ad. 

She had had 
and she had a sense of honor, but she 
very weary as the long weeks 
went by. She had never lost the secret 
feeling that this grim experiment was 
quite unnecessary, since money and lux- 
ury were at their disposal if Chris’ 
queer pride would only let him use 
them. 

She found herself wondering one day 
how it would end. Would Chris throw 
up the sponge? Would he come to her 
one day and say: “I’ve failed. I’m not 
fit to be an artist! We must go back 
to your father like prodigal children, 


lessly 


even grudged 


courage and she love 


grew 
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and ask him to be good enough to slay 
the fatted calf!” Would Chris ever do 
that? Her pulses gave a little joyful 
leap at the bare idea of going back to 
comfort and spacious rooms and the 
sunshine of wide lawns and spreading 
fields. She was so tired, so very tired, 
of this gray, drab town! Would Chris 
ever do that? Somehow, she could not 
hear him saying it. And did she wish 
him to do so? Would he ever be quite 
the same to her if he owned himself 
beaten and threw up the sponge? 

She did not wish him to do that. It 
would break his heart. But success 
seemed almost hopeless. They were 
making no headway, and money was 
scarcer than ever. She looked at the 
rings upon her fingers with longing 
eyes. If only she might pawn them! 
But Chris had his own strange code of 
ethics about that as about everything 
else. His own possessions might be 
and were pawned. His watch had been 
in safe-keeping now for weeks. But 
nothing that Hiram B. Yonkers had 
given his danghter must be pledged. 
This game, Chris held, must be played 
strictly upon the level. 

The daughter of the soap king, sit- 
ting in a shabby room, dressed in a 
shabby frock, with only one shilling 


and sevenpence in her purse, found her- 


self laughing and crying at the sight of 
those rings and the memory of what 
Chris had said. Why, they were both 
actually hungry! If only men were not 
so strange and childish in their ideas 
of honor! 

And that afternoon she met Jerry 
Cornell. She had done him the honor 
of refusing him in marriage once, but 
he had never borne malice. He was 
walking in Kensington, and he was, as 
ever, beautifully clad. Barbara felt 
doubly conscious of her own shabbi- 
ness as they shook hands. 

He seemed delighted to see her, and 
was full of questions. Barbara was 
compelled to parry most of them. And 
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she was evasive when he asked if he 
might call. Jerry Cornell in those 
shabby Chelsea rooms! He would won- 
der, he would gossip, he might—he 
might even have the impertinence to 
pity her! 

She got rid of him at last, but some- 
how the sight of him had made things 
harder. 

Chris himself was suffering these 
days. He hated himself for his own 
continued failure, for dragging Bar- 
‘bara down to these discomforts. He 
would not give in, he could not, but— 
but And he forgot to go on being 
cheerful. Or it is likely that the effort 
was too much for him. He became grim 
and silent, and that seemed the last 
straw to Barbara. She had the feeling 
that this—this hateful experiment was 
going to break her down. 

And the day came when Jerry Cor- 
nell did pity her. He was a tenacious 


young man, and he must have followed 


her home or made inquiries. At the 
least, he called upon her one afternoon. 
And his eyes were eloquent as he gazed 
around him. 

Barbara was brave and gay before 
him, but she cried when he was gone. 

He saw her often after that, and his 
eyes went on speaking. One day they 
said with dangerous clearness: 

“This place and this life are not fit 
loved you always. 


for you. I have 
Don’t you think 

She let them say no more. But the 
long strain was beginning to tell upon 
her nerves. 

An idea was growing in her mind. 
It was a cowardly idea, but it would not 
leave her. And the idea was that she 
should run away, for a time at least, 
back to her father and the old life. She 
still loved Chris, and she believed that 
he still loved her, but he seldom even 
spoke nowadays, and this—this horri- 
ble life was changing them both for the 
worse. She hated Jerry Cornell. She 
was sure of that. This idea had nothing 
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to do with him. But it might be best, 
both for Chris and for herself, that she 
should go away for a time. 

The idea would not leave her, it gave 
her no rest. One day, one sunny day, 
she made up her mind to go for a long 
walk and think things over. She felt 
that she must come to a decision. Chris 
had received a letter that morning, and 
had gone out with scarcely a word. He 
had almost forgotten to kiss her. Yes, 
she would go away Where was 
she? In Regent’s Park, and there was 
the entrance to the zoo. It would be 
quiet in there, and she was in a reck- 
less mood when even precious shillings 
did not count. 

She passed through the turnstile, and 
caught sight of something coming to- 
ward her up the broad path. For half 
a minute she gazed at it, and as she 
looked her face changed. And then— 
and then she had turned and was speed- 
ing back to the dingy rooms in Chelsea. 
Her feet felt so light beneath her that 
she was unconscious of fatigue. 

Chris was waiting for her at home, as 
she had vaguely hoped that he would 
be. And his face looked ten years 
younger, and he made a quick step to- 
ward her as she came in. 

“Barbara, the luck has turned! Oh, 
my dear, it’s turned at last!” he cried. 

“Oh, what has happened?” Barbara 
asked weakly. 

“That letter this morning! It 
from the editor of the /Ilustrated, ask- 
ing me to call! I’d sent him some of 
my stuff. I didn’t dare speak to you 
about it, for fear of another disappoint- 
ment. But it’s all right! It’s all right! 
It means a place on the staff and good 
pay! And there’s more than that! I 
got a commission this afternoon from 
Maxwell to paint a portrait of his wife. 
Oh, luck never does things by halves, 
sweetheart !” 

“No, that’s true!” Barbara said, in 


was 


an odd voices 
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He put his arms around her shoul- 
ders. 

“We've won our big fight, dear, but 
all the credit’s due to you! I'll never 


forget how you stood by me, how you 
put up with horrid things and never 
lost your pluck! 
you in the world 
Barbara drew back a little. 
“You’ve got to hear! I don’t want to 
tell you, but I must! I’m not plucky at 


There’s no one like 


” 


15! 


all. I’d made up my mind to-day to run 
away! And then I turned into the zoo 
and I saw something that sent me back 
to you!” 

“What was it that you saw?” he 
asked. 

Barbara’s lips were laughing, but her 
eyes were bright with tears. 

“It was an elephant, an elephant! 
And it made me remember—how we 
first met, dear, how we first met!” 


as 


THE CONSOLATION 


T’S a sad, sad truth,” so the cynics say, 
“That the world goes wrong as the brief years fly, 

For the breed of men that we have to-day 

In strength and valor stand far from high. 

The ancient virtues are dead,” they sigh. 
“This present time is a frost,” they sneer. 

But still I note, with a kindling eye, 
That the girls grow prettier every year! 


The cynics swear that the times decay, 

That our modern manners are all awry, 
That the race has fallen and gone astray 
Though they don’t say how or exactly why. 

Romance and glamour are lost, they cry, 
And our boasted progress is bunko, sheer. 

But—this is a fact that they can’t deny— 
The girls grow prettier every year! 

The cynics moan in a bitter way 

That the font of culture has quite run dry; 
That book and picture, and song and play, 

Of charm and power are wholly shy; 

That we are dubs of the drabbest dye 
At work, at play, and in every sphere. 

But they can’t say that of the peach supply— 
The girls grow prettier every year! 

Envoy. 
Prince, I'll whisper you on the sly— 
The cynics’ sayings are rot, that’s clear, 
For the world grows better as time goes by 
And the girls grow prettier every year! 
BERTON BRALEY 














The plays, exclusive of musical comedy, that are reviewed in this depart- 
ment are those bulletined by the New York Center of the Drama League. 


“& month in ‘the world of 
plays and players was not 
David Belasco’s presentation 
of “Marie-Odile,” the new 


Knoblauch play in which Frances Starr 


is achieving success; nor Granville 
Barker’s much-praised, much-blamed 
production of “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream”; nor the auspicious opening 
of “The Modern Stage,” under Herr 
Emanuel Reicher; not even—one says 
it with a mighty fear of contradiction 
—the press agent’s story that De Wolf 
Hopper and the Gilbert and Sullivan 
Opera Company are approaching New 
York with “The Sorcerer,’ “The 
Yeoman of the Guard,” and “Trial by 
Jury,” added to the successes of other 
years. It was the meeting of the Drama 
League, held in the Harris Theater in 
honor of Granville Barker, at which 
Mr. Otto Kahn, presiding, made the 
announcement that Mr. Barker’s short 
repertory season this year was prelim- 
inary to the revival of the New The- 
ater, or to some form of permanent 
repertory theater for New York City. 

That this announcement should come 
hopefully at the close of a season that 
has been so disastrous for the commer- 


cial theater, suggests how very different 
are the influences that make for the 
success of the typical American “long 
run” and of the “minority drama,” 
which is judged by the quality rather 
than by the quantity of its adherents. 
That the announcement should be made 
to a democratic audience, instead of to 
the small group of millionaires who 
dominated the New Theater Founda- 
tion, proves that the founders have 
learned the lesson that an “organized 
audience” is of more importance to the 
future of the drama in America than 
a fine building. 

The Barker and his 
eager welcome by the Stage Society 
and its friends were with a 
hum and a buzz of whispered disap- 
probation among American actors and 
producers, a disapprobation that was 
not lessened by the hearty response 
Herr Reicher received to his call for 
subscriptions at three dollars a seat for 
the series of “Modern Stage” perform- 
ances of foreign masterpieces. The 
supporters of made-in-America plays 
said it was disloyal to American art 
and unfair to American artists to put 
them into competition with the best 
foreign playwriting and production in 


coming of Mr. 


greeted 
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a bad season. How could American 
drama ever hope to amount to any- 
thing, they asked, when foreigners got 
the best chance, ignoring the fact that it 
took Mr. Barker to introduce Robert 
Jones’ decoration to Mr. Jones’ own 
countrymen, and that Herr Reicher 
offers a one-act play by Theodore 
Dreiser and one by David Pinsky, of 
New York’s East Side, in a triple bill 
with “Madonna Dianora” of Von Hoff- 
mansthal. 

A story that Herr Reicher, quite 
unaware of any opposition or of the 
application of the story to present con- 
ditions, told to AINSLEE’s dramatic critic 
seems as good an answer as any to 
this question. Herr Reicher was talk- 
ing of the fine open-mindedness of Otto 
Brahm, manager of the Lessing The- 
ater. 

“Whenever I read a great foreign 
play, even one by a man unknown or 
unappreciated in his own country, like 
Strindberg, I could take it to Brahm 
and know that he would give it a hear- 
ing. 

“*We must have it,’ Brahm would 
say, ‘SO our young men may know the 
best that the whole world is doing. 
How else shall they learn to write the 
best themselves ?” 

“But about three years ago,” Herr 
Reicher continued, “I went into Brahm’s 
office with a new Strindberg play which 
seemed to me especially fine. Brahm 
shook his head. 

“*Why not? I asked him. ‘You 
have not changed your mind about 
Strindberg after you’ve made him?’ 

“Brahm shook his head again. ‘I’ve 
not changed my mind,’ said he. ‘But 
seeing Strindberg and Ibsen and Tol- 
stoi and the rest of the world’s great 
dramatists has made these.’ He pointed 
to a pile of manuscripts beside him. 
‘These are all good plays,’ he said, ‘and 
all by Germans. Our young men have 
earned the title to their own stage, and 
they shall have it now.’ ” 
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It is extremely interesting to see just 
how two distinguished foreigners have 
set about to “elevate” our stage—which 
they would be the first and the loudest 
to deny as their intention, but which 
must be the result of their efforts if 
their work is effective. 

To his eminently successful—and 
remarkably profitable—beginning with 
“Androcles and the Lion,” Mr. Barker 
has added “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” with old English folk music, 
arranged by Cecil Sharp, and with dec- 
orations by Norman Wilkinson; and 
the production has not met with gen- 
eral favor. The play is given practi- 
cally without cuts; the characteriza- 
tions, as of Puck and Helena, are in an 
untraditional spirit ; the decorations are, 
to say the least, extraordinary; the 
fairies—Oberon, Titania, and all their 
crew—are gold from top to toe, bril- 
liant, glittering gold; and the lines are 
spoken quickly, trippingly, with a real 


feeling for their poetry, but quite with- 
out their wonted dignity. 
Men and women who bear in fond 


remembrance the famous actors of a 
past generation, who walked the boards 
with measured tread, rolled out their 
lines with unequaled eloquence, and 
never forgot “Hamlet” and “Othello” 
in playing “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” sneer at the thought that any- 
body who knows his Shakespeare can 
like Mr. Barker’s production. Since 
Mr. Barker himself quite blatantly 
likes it, it leaves him under an un- 
comfortable ban—assuming that his 
work is done in ignorance of “the best” 
tradition, rather than in rebellion against 
it. One has little sympathy with such 
criticism. 

3ut there are plenty of people, not 
at all old-fashioned, who do not like 
Mr. Barker’s production, do not con- 
sider it a worthy example of the new 
art. They think it all a little vulgar— 
the use of so much gold, such vivid 
foolish Christmas-tree 


colors, such 
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lights as illuminate Titania’s bower. 
The decorations have been called, in 
private, by an excellent and generous 
judge, “an elaborated agonizing after 
simplicity.” ; 

And yet—and yet—admitting the jus- 
tice of much of this criticism, the writer 
fearlessly confesses to a hearty liking 
for the whole thing—pink walls, gold 
fairies, sputtered verse, and all. The 
play, as Granville Barker’s company 
played it, was alive. It moved; it 
sparkled. It was not “Hamlet,” but 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream’’; the 
“pert and nimble spirit of mirth” was 
awake, and something of the gay mid- 
summer madness came across the apron 
stage right into the heart of the audi- 
ence and settled there for the evening. 
It is the sort of thing one ought to 
see, just for the fun of taking sides 
about it, if for no other reason. For 


this, at least, Mr. Barker’s production 
has accomplished—it has made a twen- 


tieth-century New York audience quar- 
rel about Shakespeare—which is well 
worth while. 

Herr Reicher’s choice of Gerhardt 
Hauptmann’s “Elga” for his opening 
performance was not altogether a happy 
one, although there were good and suf- 
ficient reasons for the selection. It 
was made, no doubt, on the compli- 
mentary assumption that an American 
would know 

and 


audience 
realist 


subscription 
Hauptmann—the 
propagandist, the Hauptmann of “Be- 
fore Sunrise,” ‘Lonely Souls,” and 
“The Weavers”’—well enough to be 
interested in the dramatist’s return 
to this half-mystic, half-melodramatic 
dream story of a monk in a lonely Pol- 
ish cloister. It offered exceptional op- 
portunities for John Blain and Hedwig 
Reicher in the roles of Count Starschen- 
ski and his strumpet wife, Elga. It 
required but one set of costumes and 
one scene, while allowing ample chance 
for interesting variations of light and 
color; and the matter of expense is a 


social 
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very important one where but a single 
performance is given. 

Unfortunately, Americans have had 
little opportunity to know the greater 
Hauptmann, and so the play did not 
have a personal interest. And having 
sacrificed much of its poetry and mys- 
ticism to the rude hand of the trans- 
lator; and something to the incomplete 
realization of the leading actors, it did 
not emerge as distinguished a work as 
it doubtless was in the original version. 
It was, nevertheless, a very interesting 
performance, with several notable fea- 
tures of production, a performance that 
carried a large and sympathetic audi- 
ence with it through two hours of play- 
ing without relief from the tragedy and 
without an intermission. 

The manner in which the action was 
sustained was especially worthy of note. 
The play is in one act and seven scenes, 
The first scene shows a knight, riding 
through the country, who has come to 
sleep in the old watch tower of a lonely 
monastery. The monk who lights his 
fire warns him against the happiness 
to which he drinks his wine, a happi- 
ness built on the love of wife and child, 
and hints at the story of Count Star- 
owner of the castle whose 
ruined walls may be seen from the 
watch-tower window, who built his 
faith on a woman and was glad to turn 
The knight 


schenski, 


to the Cross for-refuge. 
falls asleep with the 
monk in his mind, and in his ears the 
sound of the holy brothers chanting the 
mass for the dead. 

The next five scenes are the tragedy 
of Count Starschenski’s marriage and 
betrayal as the knight dreams it, the end 
of each scene being marked by the 
sounding out of some special phrase of 
the mass, which half wakens the 
sleeper, and, dying away again, allows 
the dream to renew its broken course. 
In the seventh scene, the sunlight, com- 
ing through the window, wakens the 
knight, who is glad to hurry away from 


words of the 
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the scene of his hideous nightmare. 
There is little that is new about the 
story, but the continuity, the restraint, 
and a certain mysticism, with which it 
it handled, give it a personal quality 
that distinguishes it from other versions 
of the same familiar tale. 

With the peculiar coincidence that 
seems to have related the dissimilar 
dramas of the winter to each other 
through some similarity of style or 
frame or setting, another play of inter- 
est—the “Marie-Odile” of Edward 
Knoblauch—also tells the three parts 
of its story in the single room of a 
cloister—this time in a French nunnery 
at the time of the Franco-Prussian war. 
It is only by courtesy, and by its asso- 
ciation with the theater, that ‘‘Marie- 
Odile” is called a play at all. It is really 
the characterization in dramatic form of 
the innocent, convent-bred foundling, 
Marie-Odile, whose knowledge of men 
is limited to the portrait of St. Michael, 
with his flaming sword, and to old 
Peter, the gardener of the nunnery. 

Left alone in the convent when the 
sisters flee before an army of invading 
Prussians, Marie-Odile mistakes one of 
the handsome young officers for St. 
Michael himself, and in an access of 
religious fervor and emotionalism gives 
herself to him and becomes the mother 
child before the sisters return 
deserted home. Her innocence 
still unspotted by what she feels is the 
miracle that has happened to her, 
Marie-Odile is unable to understand the 
horror of the mother superior, or to 
comprehend why she is sent forth from 
the shelter of the convent with her babe 
in her arms. That is the story. 


of his 


to their 
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Some professor of dramatic criticism 
—memory says Professor Baker, of 
Harvard—advises amateurs, in judging 
a play, to ask themselves three ques- 
tions: What has the author tried to 
do? Has he done it? Was it worth 
doing? In approaching Edward Knob- 
lauch’s dramatic offerings the answers 
to these questions have usually been 
simple enough. In - “Kismet,” “The 
Faun,” “My Lady’s Dress,” the thing 
the author intended to do was obvious 
and its worth evident, but equally ob- 
vious and evident was the fact that Mr. 
Knoblauch always failed, just failed, of 
accomplishing his purpose. 

With “Marie-Odile” the result is dif- 
ferent. He has attempted to tell, plau- 
sibly and dramatically, the story of sub- 
limated innocence, and has succeeded. 
How far his success is due to the fine 
playing of Frances Starr it is not quite 
possible to judge, for she pitches her 
acting to a certain key and holds it 
there without a single slip in a way 
that is rarely seen. And a single slip 
would cost Mr. Knoblauch’s story its 
plausibility and make it utterly ridicu- 
lous. Still, a playwright is always en- 
titled to be judged by the best possible 
interpretation of his parts; so the fact 
remains that Mr. Knoblauch has suc- 
ceeded this time in doing what he set 
out to do. But the question: Was 
it worth doing? remains to be answered. 
Was it worth while to assume the im- 
possible—to assume that any woman, 
however’ innocent, could achieve 
motherhood without the light of under- 
standing—was it worth while for any 
dramatist to do this just to create a 
fetching part for a clever actress? 


ae 








SET OF SIX” is the title of a 

volume of short stories by 

Joseph Conrad, published by 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Except the one entitled 

“The Duel,” which appeared here under 

the name “The Point of Honor,” these 

stories are new to American readers, 

although the volume came out some 

years ago in England. 

No one of this collection is more 

characteristic of Joseph Conrad than 

the one that he calls “Il Conde.” It 


might almost be said that it is more like 


Conrad than Conrad himself. In the 
delicate analysis of the psychology of 
the “count” there is not a false note at 
any point, and the narrative is de- 
veloped so consummately that there 
cannot be the slightest misunderstand- 
ing of the “count’s” feelings about the 
“abominable adventure” of which he 
was the victim. 

The same may be said, though to a 
different degree, of “The Informer.” 

The only one of the six in which the 
element of psychology does not predom- 
inate is “The Brute,” and that is a story 
of action and events. Even that, how- 
ever, is unmistakably Conradian both in 
substance and style. 


> Fe 
It seems to be definitely settled, now- 
adays, in the minds, at least, of a certain 
type of novelists, that “God’s country” 
is located in the upper left-hand quar- 
ter of the western hemipshere. A little 
higher up on the map is the region to 


which they have given the name of the 
“top of the world.” 

The latest yarn about one of these 
sublimated places is called ‘““God’s Coun- 
try and the Woman,” by James Oliver 
Curwood, published-~ by Doubleday, 
Page & Co. The title, unfortunately, 
offers an opportunity to the misogynist, 
who should never be allowed opportuni- 
ties, to say that it is a contradiction in 
terms. But, what is of more importance, 
this particular kind of cynic will, in all 
probability, be confirmed in his cyni- 
cism after he has read the book. 

It is not so much that the story is 
highly improbable—some of the best 
we have read are the least likely so far 
as facts of life are concerned—as it is 
that the style is a rather weak attempt 
at what enthusiasts love to call “prose 
poetry.” For the average reader the 
story would have been greatly improved 
if the author had been contented to tell 
it simply and directly, without straining 
after literary decorations. 

Philip Weyman’s discovery, in the 
wilds of British Columbia, of a beauti- 
ful young woman, with all the airs and 
accessories of a smart New Yorker or 
Londoner or Parisienne; her demand 
that he shall pose as her husband in or- 
der to save her name; his discovery that 
the baby she claims as hers is really her 
mother’s illegitimate child; and other 
equally likely episodes, might be con- 
sidered material for an interesting tale, 
added to the fact that there is a mys- 
tery concerning the Devil’s Nest and 
the desperado Thoreau, a mystery that 
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is well masked up to the final dénoue- 
ment. 

But, for seasoned readers at least, 
Mr. Curwood has spoiled his story by 
unnecessary mannerisms. 


eH He 


“The Leavenworth Case” and “Sher- 
lock Holmes” seem to have tied us up 
so irrevocably to the type of detective 
who is either an omniscient professional 
or a scientific amateur, that every one 
who cares for detective fiction should 
unite in a pean of praise and thanks- 
giving to Gilbert K. Chesterton as the 
creator of Father Brown. 

“The Innocence of Father Brown” 
has now been supplemented by “The 
Wisdom of Father Brown,” published 
by the John Lane Company. Though 
the tales in this second volume may lack 
some of the ingenuity of the problems 
that were first offered to the little 


priest, that certainly is not his fault; 


and as he solves them all with the same 
naive serenity, no one can justly com- 
plain of him. 

The good father’s equipment for his 
gift of unraveling apparently hopeless 
tangles is, so far as can be ascertained, 
his simple, intuitive common sense in 
his estimates of character. This seems 
to be his sole reliance, and it is a guide 
that never leads him astray. The heart 
of every mystery is laid open to him 
in the most natural and convincing way 
in the world. 

Mr. Chesterton has laid us all under 
obligations for his creation of this de- 
lightful character, and at the same time 
has given us ground for thanks for the 
restraint he has shown in the matter of 
smart phrase-making. The stories all 
have a literary quality that helps to 
make them very delightful reading. 


~~ Fe 


A great deal of nonsense is written 
and talked, in these days of “feminism,” 
about the right of the individual to self- 
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expression ; which, when it is analyzed, 
is found to mean, in the majority of 
cases, the right of some woman to ex- 
press herself in some unconventional 
emotional adventure. And the fact is 
worthy of emphasis that the adventure 
must be unconventional, or it will lack 
the cardinal requisite as a means of 
“self-expression.” Unless it is calcu- 
lated to shock and outrage the opinions 
of other people, it will fail to satisfy 
the restless souls that yearn for vague 
spiritual satisfactions. 

But in spite of the nonsense involved 
in it, the phenomenon is sufficiently 
pervasive to make it a legitimate and 
reasonably interesting subject upon 
which to write a novel. 

So we have no quarrel with W. L. 
George on account of the theme he has 
selected for his last book, “The Sec- 
ond Blooming,” published by Little, 
Brown & Co. His exposition of it, in 
the portraits that he draws of the three 
sisters, Grace, Clara, and Mary, is, 
doubtless, true to life. It is certainly 
a most excellent piece of work, consid- 
ered not merely for its story interest, 
but as a literary effort. He has, too, 
shown his wisdom and artistic sense in 
leaving untouched the question as to 
why, at a certain period of a married 
woman’s career, while her emotional 
life is still active, she seeks some new 
experience. The fact is quite enough 
for Mr. George’s purpose, 

Grace found her outlet in a love af- 
fair, and Clara in politics, and that they 
soon wearied of both rather tends to 
support the view that the original trou- 
ble was a lack of something to occupy 
their minds. Plenty of hard work may 
not be a panacea, but it is a sovereign 
remedy for the soul’s distemper of 
“self-expression.” 


ee 
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“The Guns of Europe,” by Joseph 
A. Altsheler, published by D. Appleton 
& Co., is, as we are told, the first novel 
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that owes its existence to the war in 
Europe. 

John Scott, a young American of the 
usual type, is caught at the outbreak of 
the war in Vienna, having gone there 
from Dresden with his tutor to meet his 
uncle, Senator Pomeroy. The party 
hastens to leave the Austrian capital, 
but its members are separated near the 
frontier, and John is left behind to be 
rescued by Philip Lannes, a young 
French spy and a descendant of one of 
Napoleon’s marshals. The pair make 
the journey to France by an aéroplane, 
which appears providentially, and on the 
way they destroy a German monoplane 
and a Zeppelin airship. By the time 
they reach the French lines, John has 
determined to join the army of the Al- 
lies, and fight for France. He becomes 
a soldier in a company of English and 
Americans, who call themselves “The 
Strangers,” and within a few hours of 
his arrival takes part in repelling a Ger- 
man attack. Evidently Lord Kitchener 
was mistaken in supposing that recruits 
need at least six months’ training. 

There are copious references to 
uhlans, busy Berthas, seventy-five- 
millimeter guns, flank and frontal at- 
tacks, and many other things that have 
been made familiar in news dispatches 
since last August. But there is not 
much story; so little, indeed, as to raise 
the suspicion that the book was manu- 
factured primarily to make it the “first 
novel of the war.” 
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Richard Harding Davis offers his im- 
pressions of the European war as they 
came to him in his personal experiences 
in Belgium and France. His _ book, 
which he calls “With the Allies,” is pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

He describes in the opening chapters 
some of the difficulties under which 
would-be war correspondents labored 
during the progress of the German oc- 
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cupation of Belgium in the early days 
of August. One of the episodes of this 
portion of the narrative was the 
author’s association with a young Ger- 
man officer, whose attentions were ap- 
parently received with some misgivings. 
We say “apparently,” for Mr. Davis 
does not make it entirely clear as to the 
frame of mind with which he received 
the baron’s advances. Whether the lat- 
ter was merely a “humorous little cuss,’ 
who sought to entertain his American 
guest with bloodthirsty yarns about the 
fate of spies, or whether he was in 
deadly earnest, is a matter that is hard 
to decide from Mr. Davis’ account of 
it. Irreverent readers will, we fear, be 
apt to conclude that the baron is—or 
was—an appreciative reader of Jugend 
and Fliegende Blatter. 

Mr. Davis’ story of the bombard- 
ment of the Rheims cathedral is so 
definite and circumstantial as to leave 
hardly any doubt as to its purpose and 
effect, and it is possible that the facts he 
has gathered on the subject may here- 
after have much significance in settling 
some questions raised by the war. 

The book is written in Mr. 
lively and graphic style, and is well il- 
lustrated with half tones. 


Davis’ 
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HIS is the most important announcement 
that Arnscee’s has made in over a year: 

We have just secured the most brilliant novel 
that Marjorie Benton Cooke has yet written. 
It possesses all the charm that enabled 
“Bambi” to captivate the country, combined 
with a strength and significance all its own. 
“The Incubus” is its name. We intend to 
publish it, beginning with the next number 
of AINSLEE’s, in the fewest possible number 
of large installments. We haven’t changed 
our policy of “everything complete in each 
number”; it’s Miss Cooke’s fascinating story 
that has done so. As for the rest of the 
magazine, this merely means that the com- 
plete novelette will be a little shorter than 


usual. 


oe 


ERE, complete in this number, is the 
novel by Marie Van Vorst which we 
promised you. If you haven’t already read 
it, do so now, and let Antony speak for him- 
self. In his entirely different way you will 
find him quite as attractive a character as the 
forceful John Tremaine. Miss Van Vorst, 
who has been nursing the wounded in 
France, has promised us another long story 
just as soon as she can find the time for it 
Speaking of the war, we hope none of you 
erlooked Harold Kellock’s splendid 

in this issue, “Dolan’s Three Wishes.” 
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Whe its setting 1s in London, the fine, sober 


spirit of patriotism that thrills us in it is con- 
Berlin, Paris, Vienna, 
Petrograd, and all the rest of them have had 
Tis the Dolans of every na- 
tion in this war who are showing us that 


fined to no one people. 
their Dolans. 


sublimest of all courage—the courage of the 
peace-loving man fighting to the death for 
his ideals. 


we 


WE know a man who discovered the tides. 

Brought tip in a sparsely settled part 
of the country far inland, his parents never 
thought of tides in conection with his edu- 


cation. He came East to the Atlantic coast, 


and, fascinated by the undreamed-of wonders 
of the Atlantic, went to live in an island 
cabin. It was not long before he noticed 
that the height of the water was greater at 
certain times than at others. It seemed to 
attain its greatest height twice each day. Ob- 
servation showed him that the greatest height 
of water was about an hour later each day. 
As months went by, he noted the influence 
of the moon upon this rise and. fall of the 
sea. Little by little he worked it all out for 
himself. True, it had all been known to the 
world in general for many, many centuries, 
but the thrill of discovery was just as real to 
this man as it had been to his earliest prede- 
cessor. 

Recently the editors of an old and very re- 
spectable magazine announced that they had 
just discovered a new author. It was Joseph 
Ernest. Our first thought was that Joseph 
Ernest had already been pretty thoroughly 
discovered. AINSLEE’s alone must have pub- 
lished a score of his stories in the last few 
years. We particularly remembered those 
romantic episodes of that dare-devil aviator, 
Jules Lacroix; then there were Mr. Ernest's 
colorful tales of New York society, and, 
more recently, his brilliant novel of Apache 
life in Paris, “Brindamour.” Surely, we 
thought, Joseph Ernest’s name must be pretty 
widely known to the magazine-reading world. 
We rather resented our dignified contempo- 
raries’ discovery. And then we 
thought of our friend’s discovery of the 
tides. What though all the rest of the world 
did know about it before? Is the discovery 
any iess real to the belated discoverer on that 
account? 

But just as America is a fine place to live 
in, irrespective of who discovered it, so 
Joseph Ernest is a most entertaining author 
to read, irrespective of who discovered him, 
and we know you will be glad to learn that 
in an early issue AINSLEE’s will start a new 
series of his sparkling short stories. It is 
called “The Vanity Box,” from the name of 
a smart little New York hat-and-gown shop 


claim of 
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kept by Madame Louise—née Louisa Harri- 
gan—and Madame Estelle—née Stella Dele- 
hanty. These two delightful ladies have all 
the bubbling wit, the blarney, and warm- 
heartedness to be expected in Harrigans and 
Delehantys, while the romances whose 
threads weave in and out through the millin- 
ery and gowns of their little establishment 
form a modern Arabian Nights’ entertain- 
ment. 

You'll be glad to know Mesdames Harrigan 
and Delehanty. And you really will know 
them. That’s the great advantage a series 
has over isolated short stories. Meeting the 
same characters over and over again, they 
soon become old friends. And every one is 
more interested in the affairs of a friend 
than he would be in those of some stranger 
whom he meets for the first time and never 
expects to see again. 

That rough old Alaskan giant, “Bill Hee- 
nan,” is an example of this. William Slavens 
McNutt, who first introduced him to us over 
three years ago, writes good stories; as good, 
in our opinion, as the Alaskan tales Jack 
London did for AINsLee’s when he was 


building his reputation, more than a dozen 
But it isn’t merely because of the 
stories themselves that Heenan is so popular 


years ago. 


with you. You know Heenan, and look for- 
ward to his coming as you do to that of an 
old friend. The following letter, which we 
received this morning from L. W. B , of 
Cleveland, is typical of many: 


“The Editor of AItNsLee’s 
“Sir: I have had the pleasure of reading 
of years, but 
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anything which | enjoyed 


your publication for a number 
of all the good fiction contained in 
I have never read 
as much as the Bill Heenan stories, by Wil 
liam Slavens McNutt. . . . I look for- 
ward to another of these corking yarns with 
each issue, and only wish they came oftener. 
A number of my acquaintances feel very 








much the same way about them. When are 
you going to publish your next one?” 

“Bill Heenan, Detective,” appears in the 
next number, to be followed by “Bill Heenan, 
Quitter,” in July. 

A 5) 

Be complete novelette for June, “Love 

Laughs,” is a delightful little French 
comedy in which a whimsical American artist, 
in order to meet a beautiful countrywoman of 
his, poses as the dentist whose villa he has 
rented for the summer. Gordon Arthur 
Smith is the author. 

Among the short stories in the same num- 
ber are a joyous tale of “The Girl Who 
Owned a Ball Nine,” by Robert Emmet Mac- 
Alarney; the second of Clarence Budington 
Kelland’s “Cupid in Diversity” series—‘But- 
terflies and Backbiting”; a powerful story of 
the war, entitled “The Innocents,” by I. A. R. 
Wylie, in which a German soldier and an 
English Tommy each discovers to his amaze- 
ment that the other is a human being like 
himself; and several contributions from new 
writers which delightfully illustrate the 
AINSLEE policy of “good stories by any au- 
thors, rather than any stories by ‘good’ au- 
thors.” 

ee 

HE next of Albert Payson Terhune’s 
fascinating “Stories of the Super- 
women” introduces Madame Pompadour, 
who, the daughter of a humble clerk’s wife, 
rose—or fell—until she became uncrowned 
Queen of France, making war and unmaking 

statesmen to suit her whim. 
Pompadour, you will meet, in 
Lady 


Troy, the model of 


Following 
the order named, “the most gorgeous” 
Helen of 


centuries; and 


Blessington ; 
all sirens for Madame du 
Barry. This last lady is resurrected in re- 
sponse to several requests from readers. Per- 
haps you have some favorite who has not 
been included in this series. We are always 
glad to consider suggestions. 
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DETACHABLE ROWBOAT & CANOE MOTOR 


Clamp an Evinrude to the 


stern of any 


rowboat and 


you have a speedy motorboat 


Think of it! This wonderful little 
iarine motor enables you to instantly 
kind of craft—rowboat, 
or canoe—into a 


couvert any 
houseboat 
wer boat. It drives a rowboat at 
» rate of 7 to 8 miles an hour— 
a canoe 10 to 12 miles an hour—and 
runs four hours on less than a gallon 


evasoline. 


sailboat, 


ion this magazine when 


So light that you can carry it with 
you anywhere as easily as you carry a 
So strong that it is practically 
unbreakable. So simple that women 
aud children have no difficulty in 
operating it the first time they try. 
It starts by giving the flywheel a 
quarter turn and is stopped by press- 
ing a push-button. 


valise. 


Make up your mind now 
to take an Livinrude with 
you on your vacation 
this summer—and enjoy 
yourself as never before. 


has Waterproof Magneto built into 
the flywheel 
required )—Automatic Reverse, 
enabling you to “back water’’ 
instantly by merely giving the 
tiller handle a twist—and Maxim 
Silencer making the Evinrude 
almost noiseless in operation. 


(no separate battery 
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of Evinrude dealer in your town. 
80 Evinrude Block, 
Milwaukee, Wis., U.S. A. 
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The June Ainslee’s Has 


Better than ‘‘Bambi’’ 
By the Author of ‘‘Bambi’’ 


Marjorie Benton Cooke 


For the first time since the publication of Marie 
Van Vorst’s “Big Tremaine,” over a year ago, we 
have found a novel too long to go in one issue, 
and too good to let get away from Ainslee’s. We 
are going to give it to you in big 20,000-word 
installments so that you will have it all in the few- 
est possible numbers—not over four at the most, 
The first thirteen chapters, will appear in 


Ainslee’s for June 


We have not changed our policy of “everything 
complete in each number;” Marjorie Benton 
Cooke has changed it with her latest and most 
fascinating novel 


“THE INCUBUS” 


Of course we'll also have the complete novelette, 
another of Terhune’s super-women—Pompadour, 
this ttme—and the usual number of really unusual 
short stories. But above all else 


Don’t miss MARJORIE BENTON COOKE’S 
best novel—‘THE INCUBUS’’ 


THE JUNE AINSLEE’S 


Out May 13. Reserve your copy NOW. 
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A lucky strike! On the fly 

A two-pound brook trout! 

LUCKY STRIKE—in the hand 

A handy tin, just jib-pocket size! 

This sure is Fisherman’s Luck: 

To have not only a full creel 

But your pipe always full of 

The snappiest, richest, mellowest tobacco! 


LUCKY STRIKE 


ROLL CUT TOBACCO 


For forty years the Nimrod and Fishing-rod Brothers 
all over this continent have always included LUCKY 
STRIKE in their vacation-kit. That’s because LUCKY 
STRIKE is a sound, superb old tobacco, with a fine, 
mellow smack and relish to it—a real pal on a hike, 
guaranteed to keep you in good humor. Just simply the 
finest old Kentucky tobacco, nature-sweet and full of 
fragrant flavor—cut up now in the new Roll Cut that 
is crumbled just right for pipe or cigarette. 

In 5c and 10c tins and in 50c and $1.00 Glass Humidors 

THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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GET READY FOR THAT OUTING 


by building up your bedy and for- 
tifying your strength by drinking 





A pleasant way to start trai 


Delicious, dependable, refreshing si hak tele on bend Go GU 


and efficacious as beverage or tonic. 


They will enable you to put more into your outing and get correspondingly more good out of it 
Helps to make the blood that produces strength and stamina. 
Supplied in Botties and Splits by all Good Dealers. 33 c. H. EVANS & SONS 3 Established 1786. a HUOSON, W. 1, 


Cut of Rocker No. 10 








7 Minutes’ Work / 


_ Saves $7.00 / - 
Average Temperature 70 
Golf, Tennis, Boating, Bathing, Cycling 
Y INCLUSIVE TOURS LOWEST RATES 
gu ene de si i pate of ‘“cé ”? i 
$17.00.. “our F orien ont y HS ou S. S. BERMUDIAN Sails Every Wednesday 
a qihloping Twin Screws, 10,518 tons displacement. Submarine signals; 
cki orchestra; wireless. Record trip 39 hours 20 minutes. Fastest 
newest and only Steamer landing passengers at the dock ig 
Bermuda without transfer by tender. 
WEST INDI New 8S. S. “GUIANA” and other 
steamers fortnightly for St, Thomas, 
St. Croix, St. Kitts, Antigua, Guadaloupe, Dominica, Martinique, 
St. Lucia, Barbadoes, and Demerara. 
For full information apply to 


BROOKS MANUFACTURING co. A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO, 
405 Brooks Ave., Saginaw, Mich. EBE — « 9 New Y. 
Largest Piant of its Kind in the World. Phos. COOK & SON. : ns Broadway, New Yout 

CANADA 5S. ALINE S. LTE + + Montreal 
Or any "ticket Agent 














Do not fail to read Marjorie Benton 
Cooke’s most fascinating novel, 





“BE, a aera SALESMAN 


No experience 
ee As et f the Write rite “today for | list of e 
sigs Sees epogremicagie gary be meserswvie we | | “The Incubus.” Ainslee’s for June 
Out May 13th. Fifteen cents. 

















I'l! teach you 
personally by mail-- 
ve you the secrets that 


‘ou 
zea ps st thousands to learn 
of the fortunes made in the mail 


M AKE 45. ,000 THIS YEAR 
It's great to open a big stack o of mall each morning and 
money orders. Start with small 
ev vening® at the sta. 
ou get cash with order. 
_ Investigate today. Address 


‘Agent 's Wanted 


d show a new 1915 model 
Onn ANGER” Mbieycle. © Write for our liberal terms. 
OELIVERED F YOU CAN MAKE CIGARETTES LIKE THESE 
Send for bi; wae ca 


marvelous offer ever made on a bicycle. A Practical Novelty for Cigarette Smokers 
ACTOR CLEARING SALE —~e a imited,eummber 
old models of various makes, $7 to $12. A few 2a TURKO CIGARETTE ROLLER 


p one ond-bs nd wheels $3 to $8, Write if you want a bargain, : 
ia = whee, sundries, ports, motoreycle canta Sent postpaid for 25 cts. Address, 
re 


j mM ps, 
f I x +5 hal l e Wri bef. e 
MEAD cYci t co.” DEPT. F-38 CHICAGO | Turko Roller Co., Box 38, Station H, New York City 








_Magnificent Steel Launch $QE 


Complete With Engine, Ready to Run 


18-20.28 and 27 ft. boats at proportionate prices. A!) launches tested and fitted 
Detroit two-cycle reversible engines with speed controlling lev er—simple st sagas made 
without cranking—has only 3 moving parte—anyone can run it unch-a 
lately non-sinkable—needs no boathouse il) boats fitted with tight compartments" 
not sink, leak or rast. We are sole owners of the patents for t nufacture of rolled a 
ed steel boats. Orders filled the day they are rec . Boats shipped to 
partof the world. Free Catalog. Steel Rowboats, $20. 
MICHIGAN STEEL BOAT CO., 1290 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich., Us Sb 
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On Sunset Sea—or Lake or River— 


with your Mullins boat you will find miles and miles—hours and hours 
of invigorating, healthful, business-forgetting pleasure, Sweet, cool air, 
fresh from fields and mountains—nature’s laboratory— will 


make your heart beat faster from the sheer joy of living. Sixty 
thousand owners of q 


GS MULLINS BOATS & 


are now planning a glorious summer to be spent, for the most part 

on the water. Mullins boats of either wood or steel, are designed by Ameri- 
ca’s foremost Naval Architects, built in the largest boat factory in the world 
— powered with 2 and 4-cycle motors. Speedy — beautiful — distinctive. 
Send for interesting, free Catalog and learn where you can see a Mullins Boat. 


The W. H. Mullins Company r,,.: im se. Salem, O. 


World's largest builders of pleasure boats 


A AA 














Bu al April 15, 1820 
We celebrated Dan's birthday 


this evening, gathered about the 
round table and pledged him 
many a toast in good 


Old Overholt Rye 
“Same for 100 years” 
Celebrations galore have been 
made memorable by toasts de- gp 
livered with this choice delight- 
ful rye. Old Overholt is pure, 


Cigarettes 


Plain or Cork Tip. Made of Selected 
Pure Turkish Tobacco, with a dis- 
tinctive blend which is appreciated by 
smokers of discrimination and taste. 
100 Bud Cigarettes securely packed in 





Red Cedar Wood Boxes, with Brass 
Hinges and Spring Catch. Send us 
$2.00 for above box of 100. Sent post- 
paid to any address. You'll be glad to 
smoke ’em. The Bud Cigarette Com- 
pany, 2 Rector Street, New York City. 








mellow, delicious, with a de- 
lightful boquet. 

Aged in charred oak bar- 
rels, bottled in bond. 


A OVERHOLT & CO, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Agents & Help Wanted 


Salesmen 





I MADE $50,000 in five years with 
a small mail order business; began 
with $3. Send for free booklet. ‘Tells 
how. Heacock, Box 716, Lockport, 
New York. 





MEN OF IDEAS and inventive 
ability should write for new list of 
“Needed Inventions,” “Patent Buy- 
ers,”’ and “How to Get Your Patent 
and Your Money.” dvice Free. 
Randolph & Co., Patent Attorneys, 
Dept. 40, Washington, D. C. 





BIG KANSAS COMPANY will start 
ambitious man or woman in _ fast 
growing business; any locality; $3,000 
yearly; spare time; no canvassing: 
no experience. We furnish every- 
mg Write for unique selling 
Cc. W. Eyestone, President, 168 
E Oth, Pittsburg, Kansas. 





Men—Women wanted. Government 
Jobs. $65 tc $150 month. Write for list 
positions now obtainable. Franklin 
Institute, Dep’t S85, Rochester, N. Y. 





AGENTS make big money and be- 
come sales managers for our goods. 
Fast office sellers. Fine profits. Par- 
ticulars and samples free. One Dip 
Pen Co., Dept. 9, Baltimore, Md, 





GUARANTEED Hosiery Manutfact- 
urer wants man or woman to estab- 
lish permanent, distributing route in 
home locality. Liberal inducements 
for all or part time. K. Parker Mills, 
2733 N. 12th St.. Phila., Pa. 





AGENTS—HERE'’S THE BEST 
LINE of food flavors, perfumes, soaps, 
toilet preparations etc. ever offered. 
No capital needed. Complete outfits 
furnished free to workers. Write to- 
day for full particulars. American 
Products Co., 702 Third St., Cincin- 
nati, O. 





FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells 
of about 300,000 protected positions 
in U,S. service. Thousands of vacan- 
cles every year. There is a big 
chance here for you, sure and gener- 
ous pay, lifetime employment. Just 
ask for booklet S 22. No obligation. 
Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 





“AGENTS—400 Snappy Aluminum 
Specialities and Utensils, means a 
sale in every home General Sales 
Course Free. $50.00 a week sure. 
Answerquick. American Aluminum 
Mfg. Co., Div. S 49, Lemont, Ill.” 





OWN A BUSINESS—1000% Profit 
Manufacturing Inks at home. Spare 
time. Capital and experience un- 
necessary. Enormous commercial 
demand. Our secret formulas and 
sure selling plans insure lucrative, 
steadily increasing business. No 
canvassing Investigate immedi- 
ately. Particulars free. N. Covert. 
Secretary, 6935-6939 Kenwood Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 





GOVERNMENT positions pay big 
money. Get prepared for “exams” by 
former U.S. CivilService Examiner. 
Free booklet. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box Y, Rochester, N. Y. 





TRAVELING Salesmen Wanted— 
Experience not necessary. Earn big 
pay while you learn by mail during 
spare time; only eight weeks’ time 
required, one or two hours a day, 
Steady position, easy work. Hun- 
dreds of good positions to select 
from, Write today for free book, “A 
Knight of the Grip,” containing full 
particulars and testimonials from 
hundreds of students we have re- 
cently placed in good positions 
and who are earning $100 to $500 
per month. Address Dept. B-12, 
National Salesmen Training Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, New York, San 
Francisco, 





Business Opportunities 





FREE FOR SIX MONTHS.—My 
Special offer to introduce my maga- 
zine “Investing for Profit.” It is 
worth $10 a copy to anyone who has 
been getting poorer while the rich, 
richer. It demonstrates the real earn- 
ing power of money and shows how 
anyone, no matter how poor, Can ac- 
quire riches. Investing for Profit is 
the only progressive financial journal 
published. It shows how $100 grows 
to $2, Write Now and I'll send it 
six months free. H.L. Barber, 407, 
20 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 





A %,000 BUSINESS in 

Let us start you in the 
collection business. No capital 
needed; big field. We teach secrets 
of collecting money, refer business 
to you. Write today for Free 
Pointers and new plan. American 
Collection Service, 19 State Street, 
Detroit, Mich. 


BUILD 
two years. 





We will start you in thé cleaning 
and dyeing business, littlecapital, big 
profits. Write for booklet. Ben-Vonde 
System, Dept. W, Charlotte, N. C. 





Games & Entertainment 





PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches, Mono- 
logues, Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel 
Material, Jokes, Recitations, Tab- 
leaux, Drills, Entertainments. Make 
Up Goods. Large Catalog Free. 
T. S. Denison & Co., Dept. 19, Chicago. 





MAGIC—Modern Parlor Tricks, es- 
capes and illusions just listed. Cata- 
logue on parlor and stage magic 
yours for asking. Ryan & Von 
Bacho, Rochester, N. Y. Dept. 5. 


YOU CAN WRITE A_ SHORT 
STORY. 
fore completing the course. 
will help you sell them. 

Short Story Writing, Dept. 6, Page 
Building, Chicago. Ill 





Advertising 


WILL POSITIVELY SHOW Yop 
by mail how you can earn $25 to $i@ 
week writing advertisements. Big 
gest field in the world for you 
Information free. Page-Davis Co, 
6, Chicago, II, 








Music and Song Poems 


SONG POEMS WANTED for pubit- 
cation. Big money writing song 
poems. Past experience unneces 
sary. Our proposition positively um 
equalled. We accept available work 
for publication and secure copyright 
in your name. Send us your song 
poems or melodies to-day or write 
for instructive booklet—its free, 
Marks-Goldsmith Co., Dept. & 
Washington, D. C. 








Firearms Wanted 


FIREARMS—Old-time and Mod 
ern. Buy, sell, exchange all sorts 
Stephen Van Rensselaer, West 
Orange, New Jersey. 








Patents and Lawyers 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
returned. Send sketch for free report 





as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
Invention, Patents secured by us 
advertised free in World's Progress, 
sample free. Victor J. Evans & Co, 
767*Ninth Street, Washington, D.¢, 





PATENTS, Trade-Marks and Copy- 
rights. Our handbook on patents will 
be sent free on request. All patentsse 
cured through us are described with 
out cost to the patentee in the Scien- 
tific American. Munn & Co., Patent 
Attorneys, 682 Woolworth Blidg., N.Y. 
Washington, D. C., Office, 625 F St 





PATENTS, TRADE-MARKS. Send 
for my free book ““How To Get Them.” 
It’s full of information you should 
know. Joshua R. H. Potts, 8S. Dear 
born St., Chicago, 929 Chestnut St, 
Philadelphia, 805 G. St., Washington 





Motion Picture Plays 


I guarantee $10 for first Photo Play 
you write by my method. Obtain {rce 
booklet “How To Write Photo Plays.” 
Elbert Moore, Box 772 H P, Chicago. 








WRITE Moving Picture Plays: $50 
each; all or spare time; correspond- 
ence course unnecessary: details free. 
Atlas Pub. Co,309 Atlas Bidg., Cin., O. 


Please mention this magazine when answering 


IDEAS WANTED—Manulacturen 
are writing for patents procu 
through me. 83 books with list @ 
inventions wanted sent free. Advice 
free, I cet patent or no fee. R. B. Owen, 
39 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. G 


THAT PROTECT 
AND PAY. Advice and _ books 
free. Highest references. Best 
results. Promptness assured. Send 
sketch or model for search. Wat 

kk. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 
Street, Washington, D. C, 





PATENTS 





advertisements. 





Short Story Writing 


Many sell their stories be © 
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The only 
hose-supporter 
with the 





Oblong 
Rubber 
Button 


To avoid “drop stitch- 
es” have your corsets 


fitted with ZAG 


Hose Supporters. 


on : 
EVER YWOMAN 


if secured 
by the 


Sold E hi 
qielt Ererwnere, famous 
Misses, postpaid, 26c, 


| 
() 
| 
K 
| 
x 
X 
U 
) 
) 
‘ 
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The yellow 
band on 
every pair 
helps 
to identify 
the 


The Oblong Rubber 
Button and the Hump 
Loop give absolute pro- 
tection as well as support. 


© G. F. co., 1913 


The tops of even the sheerest hosiery will not “start” 


Lire Gifs 


GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS, BOSTON 


— 
Button 


Clasp. 


Sold Everywhere 
Pin-ons for Children, 
post-paid l5c, (give age), 











Money in Patents 


Isecure your patent or return myfee. Manufacturers 
Want Mills Patents. Write for free booklet, “‘How to 
Get Your Patent and Make Your Profits Thereon.” 
Tassist in selling your patent. MANSELL F. MILLS, 
Registered U. S. Patent Atty., 249 Com. Nat, Banks 
Bidg., WASHINGTON, D. GC, 





“Can take a pound a dny 
om” «a patient. or put it on. 
syste tempo- 
y alley t this is 
re and pe anent.”—N. Y, 
ture Great Subject of Fat.” 
No Hard Work. 
G }-4 4 TREATMENT FOR THE 
Rk CTION OF OUESITY 
€ No palienes Your reduction is assured—re 
ne month’s treatment $6.00. Mail or office. 1370 
a PERMANERY REDUCTION CUARANTEED. 
ermane we Ee Herald, July 9, 1893. 
Gibbs is Pn emcee we authority.” .¥. World, July 7.41909 


No Dieting. 
DR. JOUN WILSON 
KUMANENT 


“(in Obesit 


Better Than Creams or Lotions 


ra] For over 30 years women have relied upon 
Dr. P. C bell’s Sate 
Arsenic Complexion Waters 
To QUICKLY, NATURALLY. SURELY bevu- 
tify the face and figure. This wonderful beauty 
makes the roughest skin soft and 
' . Blackheads, Redness, all 
i.vppear as if by magi Ex 
sand color creeps into the flesh 
hort time—a new skin appears 
ness and fineness of youth. You 
i feel years younger—the eyes have 
liancy—you become vivac‘ous and 
the feeling of youth. You may be 
ay have doubts—the only satis 
Ss to put CAMPBELL'S WAFERS to 2a test. 
end 5Oe. or $1.00 for a box by mail, in plain cover, 
eipt of price, from the 


Richard Fink Co., Dept. 55, 396 Broadway, N. Y. 
Every druggist can get Dr. Campbell’s Arsenic Wafers for 
you from his wholesale dealer 








to dak 
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Wrinkles 


Thousands have successfully used this for- 
mula to remove trices of age, 
illness or worry: 1 oz, of pure 


Powdered 
SAXOLITE 


dissalyved in }¢ pt. witch hazel; use as a 
facé wash. The effect is almost mawyical. 
Deepest wrinkies, crow’s feet, as well as finest lines, 
completely and quickly vanish. F ace become 8 firm, smooth, 
fresh, and you look years young » harm to tenderest 
skin. Get genuine Saxolite ()» t any drug store. 


You Can Weigh 


Exactly What . 
You Should 


You can—I know it, 

because I have reduced 

32,000 women and have 

built up as many more— 
scientifically, naturally, with- 

out drugs, in the privacy of their 
own rooms; I can build up your 
vitality—at the same time I strength- 
en your heart action; can teach 
you to breathe, to stand, to walk and 
to correct such ailments as _ ner- 
vousness, torpid liver, constipation, 
indigestion, etc. 


»wile > 





One pupil writes: *"! weigh 83 Ibs tese ang 
have gained, wrongs rfully in stre: P 

Another says fay | weighed 100 1 

this May I weigh 12 20, and Ob! I feel so oat pis 


Write today for my free booklet 
SUSANNA COCROFT, 
Dept. 34, 624 So. Michigan Boul., Chicago 


ar of “Growth in Silence,’ 
f-Sufficiency,” ete. 
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THOUSANDS OF CONVALESCENT SOLDIERS ABROAD 
ARE STARVING AND HOMELESS AND INSUFFICIENTLY 
CLAD. MANY SEMI-CRIPPLED AND OTHERS SENT FROM 
THE TRENCHES WITH SHATTERED NERVES WANDER 
ALONG THROUGH THE BARREN COUNTRY SEEKING FOOD 
AND SHELTER WITHOUT HOPE OF RELIEF. 


The condition of these war victims is appalling. The Commissary Depart- 
ments provide for those only on the firing line. The Red Cross cares only for 
the wounded in hospitals. No organization specializes on relief for the Con- 
valescent Soldier Abroad. 

To meet the tragic need of this class, THE SPECIAL RELIEF SOCIETY, 
507 Fifth Avenue, for the Convalescent Soldier Abroad, and the Unemployed in 
this country, has been organized by representative American women and men. 
The Society is affiliated with the War Relief Clearing House for France and 
her Allies which reports these frightful conditions, and which will also give 
accurate information as to where relief is most urgently needed in France, and 
the nature of the supplies required. Accurate reports of the needs of other war- 
ring countries are-also received by THE SPECIAL RELIEF SOCIETY. 

AMONG OUR OWN PEOPLE THERE IS AN UNPRECEDENTED EX- 
TENT AND INTENSITY OF SUFFERING DUE TO UNEMPLOYMENT. 

In helping the Convalescent Soldier Abroad, we purpose to give work to the 
unemployed in this country and thus benefit both classes. All work is being done 
by coéperation with already existing organizations for the unemployed, and by 
volunteers. 


THE SPECIAL RELIEF SOCIETY appeals for new clothing, and for 


money to be used in this country for the purchase of the kinds of supplies needed. 

How much we shall be able to do for the war sufferers and for our own unem- 

ployed will depend entirely upon the generosity of those who respond to this appeal. 
All donations, even the smallest, will be gratefully received 


MRS. WILLIAM ALEXANDER, President. 
MRS. T. J. OAKLEY RHINELANDER, Treasurer. 
MRS. JOHN A. LOGAN. Jr., Secretary. 


ADVISORY BOARD: 


Dr. Charles L. Dana Mr. Maunsell Crosby Mr. Frank B. Keech 
Mr Samuel R. Bertron Mr. Frederic R. Coudert Mr. Robert Olyphant 
Mr. Dexter Blagden Rev. Dr. W. R. Jelliffe Mr. Howard Taylor 


GENERAL COMMITTEE: 


Mrs. Wifiam Alexander Miss Louise Iselin Mrs. Pulitzer 

Mrs. John Jacob Astor Miss Luisita A. Leland Mrs. T. J. Oakley Rhinelander 
Mrs. Stewart Barney Mrs. John A. Logan, Jr Mrs. Roche 

Mrs. William H. Bliss Mrs. Philip Lydig Mrs. George Rose 

Mrs. I. Townsend Burden, Jr Mrs. Paul Morton Mrs. William F. Sheehan 

Mrs Frederic Foster Carey Mrs. Frederick Neilson Mrs. Sherrill 

Mrs. Amory S. Carhart Mrs. Charles de L. Oelrichs Miss Evelyn Rives Smith 
Mrs. Francis Carolan Mrs. Charles M. Jelrichs Mrs. Ormond G. Smith 
Duchesse de Chaulnes Mrs. Frederic Pearson Mrs. Leonard Thomas 

Mrs. Henry T. Cobb Mrs Franklin D. Pelton Mrs. Edwih Thorne 

Mrs. Frederick Y. Dalziel Mrs Henry Pierrepont Perry Mrs. J. Kennedy Tod 

Mrs Elisha Dyer Mrs Stowe Phelps Princess Pierre Troubetzkoy 
Mrs. George Jay Gould Mrs. Allison Wright Post Mrs. Charles Van Rensselaer 
Mrs Jay Gould Mrs. Charles A. Post Mrs. Allan Gouveneur Wellman 
Miss Bell B. Gurnee Mrs. James Brown Potter Mrs. M. Orme Wilson 

Mrs Ogden Hammond Mrs. William Potter Miss Elsie De Wolfe 

Mrs. P. Cooper Hewitt Mrs. Alexander D. B. Pratt 


Money contributions should be sent to THE SPECIAL RELIEF SOCIETY, 
care of The Lincoln Trust Company, 204 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

All donations of new clothing should be addressed to THE SPECIAL RELIEF 
SOCIETY, 5097 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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Te CST 


a yoke gf / * : 
You, too, can look “younger 


Six to te n minutes a day of pleasant exercise for the face— 

»wn room—bring a quick and marvelously vouthful 

Susenna Cocroft’s Physical Culture for the 

is as effective as her exercises for the body have 

1 to be in more than 70,000 cases, Course includes 

t, and relieves such age- 

riding blemishes as pouches w eyes, wrinkles; flabby, 

thin neck; double chin, crow's feet, tired eyes, sagging 

facial muscies, pimples; thin, dry or oily hair; tender, in- 

flamed sag rough, red hands, and other beauty-destroying 
ailment 


Write for FREE booklet today 


Learn what prompt and gratifying results you can secure, 
and how you can look as young and happy as you should, 


GRACE-MILDRED CULTURE COURSE, = 
624 S. Michigan Ave., Dept. 3, CHICAGO = 
| NIUIUIOVOINOAUUNUUUUOOERTUC4EULOLOiNUHOOUNTOTOTO 








AINSLEE’S MACAZINE 


is printed with inks manufactured by 


W. 0, WILSON PRINTING INK CO., 


tTo., 


17 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





A oomcie | 048 model **Manger** biezele, on approval) 
and 30 S TRIAL and free riding test. 

rite at once for large illustrated ca show- 

ing complete line of bicycles, tires and supplies, and the 

most marvelous offer ever made ona bicycle. You will be 
astonished at ourlow ices and remarkable terms. 

RIDER AGENTS Wanted—Boys, make money 

for Bicycles, Tires and Sundries from 
Business direct with the lcad- 
you Anow 





PSHORTHAND - 
IN 30 DAYS 


Boyd Syllabic System—written with only nine characters. No“ po- 
sitions’ —no “‘ruled lines’—no “shading” —no “word-signs — no 
“cold notes."” Speedy, practical system that can be learned in 30 days 
of home study, utilizing spare time. For full descriptive matter, free, ad- 
dress, Chicago Corr Schools, 975 Unity Building, Chicago, Ul 





Lg “Tb bt nT 
My Magazine “Investing for Prolit” 
~~ FREE for Six Months 


Send me your name ena MY address ves right NOW anc NOW and I will send 
you Investing for Profit nagazine ebsolutely free tor six 
months, It tells how to get the utmost earnings from your 
money—how to tell good investments — how to pick the 
most proiitable of sound investments. It reveals how 
bankers and capitalists make $1,000 grow te $22,000—; 
fuct gives you the vital investing information that should 
Mg proportionately. 
€ ded this month to gi 81x month subscriptions 
to investing for Profit FREE! Every copy is 


Worth at Least $10 


to every an elit a fortune, Send your name 

and address now, mention this paper and get a Free intro- 

du ‘tory subscription, Conditions may prevent repeating 
by offer, Better take it now, You'll be willing to pay l0o 
copy after you have read it six montha, 


L, BARBER, Pub., R418 30 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago al 
‘< | oe & FF F Ff fF Fl 











your 
ADORESS, and w 
rink “al dolivery’ che chi 


No. 
Paettection’ gat $50 


Ring. 
You Pay Nothing 
Not One Cent 


antil 799 o00 this beautiful Dia- 


€ 
our large city y 
obligations . for we send you oe ci ring be 


one “OF Vouk, wa NAME, —. a 


gold, hong . ‘ia I mn 
x,and send to 


select a spec 
in 14 karat soli 
ou pre- 
ik te to = all Aine we 


unusual Dey $1 
then 85 @ mont 4 
ne , = pf $50, and 


o ere Sve 
Write for our Free Catalog sontaining over 
pm he lyptrations @f Diam ca, 
ail about our easy credit plan: ‘Write 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO. 
Old Reliable Diamond and Watch Credit House 
Established 1858 
Dept. N843 108 N. State St.Chicago,iil. 
Stores in : Chicago : Pittsburgh : St. Louie : Omaba 


(FRENCH REPUBLIC PROPERTY) 

Natural Alkaline Water 
for the relief of:— 
RHEUMATISM 
INDICESTION 
URIC ACID 


Bottled directly at the fa- 
mous Spring at VICHY, France, 
from which it takes its name, 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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The Perfect Cigarette Paper— 
Tasteless, Pure, Healthful 


Millions of smokers the world over who make their own ciga- 
rettes use Riz La Croix “papers” exclusively, because these famous 
“papers” are easier to roll with, make better cigarettes and insure 
complete enjoyment. 


RIZLA* 


(Pronounced: REE-LAH-KROY) 
FAMOUS CIGARETTE PAPERS 


Made from the best flax-linen, a 
vegetable product, Riz La Croix 
are as pure as a pure food, en- 
tirely wholesomeand health- 
ful. Their perfect combustion 
and pure quality render them 
absolutely tasteless and odor- 
less in smoking—you get the fine, 
unspoiled flavor and fragrance of j 
your favorite tobacco. Yourciga- \ 4 Zz _ Two inter- 
rettes roll smooth, roundand “hold \ .  vcoticts cre about Riz 
together’’ because of the lightness, \QEU J _ un Shin chanted tom on ae 
thinness and natural adhesiveness of 4 (ae Your Own" cigarettes—sent anywhere 


P ° in U.S. on request. Address The American 
Riz La Croix. v Tobacco Co., Room 1186, 111 Fifth Avenue, N. ¥. 
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Nobby 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


Study the “Nobs” 


their angles— their thickness— 
their height— their toughness— 
their resiliency— 


and their self-evident reasons why you'll find 


Punctures 90% Less 


with “‘Nobbies” than the average tires. The “‘Nobs” speak for themselves. 

You don’t need to be a tire expert to understand why “Nobby Tread” Tires are the largest selling 
high-grade anti-skid tires in the world. 

The ‘“‘Nobs” explain it—together with the extra strong tire underneath and the superb quality and 
construction throughout. 

These are the reasons for the history-making mileage records of ‘Nobby Tread” Tires, based on which 


“Nobby Tread” Tires 


are now sold under our regular warranty—perfect workmanship and material—BUT any adjustments 


5,000 Miles 





are on a basis of 








Thousands upon thousands of veteran motorists now use ‘“‘Nobby Tread” Tires on their front and 
rear wheels through all seasons, because they are such phenomenal mileage tires and real anti-skid tires. 


United States Tire Company 


DO NOT BE TALKED INTO A SUBSTITUTE 





Your own dealer or any reliable dealer can supply you with “Nobby Tread” Tires. If he has no stock 
on hand, insist that he get them for you at once—or go to another dealer. 


NOTE THIS—Dealers who sell UNITED STATES TIRES sell the best of everything. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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baled 


If you want to give the whole family a genuine treat, order 
a whole ‘‘Swift’s Premium’ ham and bake it at home. 


Try This Recipe 
Boil a whole ‘‘Swift’s Premium’’ Ham slowly (one-half hour for each pound), 
changing the water when half done. Remove the rind and insert cloves in 
the soft fat, covering thickly with brown sugar. Place in a baking 

dish with water and bake for one-half hour. 
S\ When broiling or frying “‘Swift’s Premium” Ham 
there is no need to parboil or “freshen”. 
The uniform, delicate flavor is the 
result of a distinctive cur- 
ing process perfected 
through years of 
expererience. 
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ad Swift & 
feta Company 
Bed U.S. A. 


Please mention this magazine when answerirg advertisements. 








.. Turkish: Blend ‘Cigarettes 


From the: sunny. lands: ofthe Ottoman — from 
‘Bafra,!Samsoun, ‘Cavalla, Serres, Yaka —far, corners 
of the :mysterious Orient — come the finest Turkish 
tobaccos;to: mingle theirexquisite fragrance. and. flavor 
with the:sparkle:and’snap of choice domestic leaf. in 
OMAR, the! Perfect. Turkish’ Blend. 





That first: delicious: puff: of OMAR reveals .to youca 
new cigarette-quality— enjoyable, refreshing, satisfying 
beyond anythingiin your:experience. There is no other ,, 
cigarette like OMAR. “By‘the time you_have. smoked 
three packages of.Omar nocother cigarette, Turkish-or 
blended, will ever satisfyyour taste again. 
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